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HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE, Esa, 
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a Wee I have an intention to settle in my life- 

time the sum of Fifty Pounds per annum for 
ever, or at least for a considerable number of years, to be 
for an annual salary for some learned Divine or Preaching 
Minister, from time to time to be elected and resident within 
the City of London or circuit of the Bills of Mortality, who 
shall be enjoined to perform the offices following, viz. :— 
To preach Hight Sermons in the year, for Proving the 
Christian Religion against notorious Infidels, viz., Atheists, 
Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, not descending 
lower to any controversies that are among Christians 
themselves; these Lectures to be on the first Monday of 
the respective months of January, February, March, April, 
May, September, October, November, in such church. as 
my trustees herein named shall from time to time appoint ; 
to be assisting to all Companies, and encouraging of them 

-a 


vi Extract from the Will of Robert Boyle, Esg. 


in any undertaking for Propagating the Christian Religion 
in foreign parts; to be ready to satisfy such real scruples 
as any may have concerning these matters, and to answer 
such new objections and difficulties as may be started, to 
which good answers have not yet been made....... 

I will that after my death Sir John Rotherham, 
Sergeant-at-Law, Sir Henry Ashurst, of London, Knight 
and Baronet, Thomas Tennison, Doctor in Divinity, and 
John Evelyn, sen., Esq., and the survivors or survivor of 
them, and such person or persons as the survivor of them 
shall appoint to succeed in the following trust, shall have 
the election and nomination of such Lecturer, and also 
shall and may constitute and appoint him for any term not 
exceeding three years, and at the end of such term shall 
make a new election and appointment of the same or any 
other learned Minister of the Gospel, residing within 
the City of London or extent of the Bills of Mortality, 


at their discretions.” 


[Notr.—By an arrangement of the Bishop of London, 
the Boyle Lectures are now delivered annually at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, in the afternoons of Sundays after 
Easter, at the discretion of the Preacher. The delivery of 
the following Lectures commenced the Second Sunday after 
Easter, and terminated the First Sunday after Trinity. ] 


PREFACE 


i ig the following Lectures I tried to show that 

- the supposed Messianic characteristics of the 
Old Testament do not exist only in the imagina- 
tion of fervid and mistaken believers; that they 
have a reasonable foundation in Fact. The re- 
sults of criticism to which frequent and copious 
allusion is made now-a-days have not disproved 
this, and cannot disprove it, except in the case 
of persons who bring to those results a credulity 
greater than that which they charge upon others, 


and are so anxious to avoid themselves. 


I have endeavoured always to treat the Bible 
like any other book, and am not conscious of 
having yielded to bias in the course of investi- 
gation. But the one fact to be borne in mind 


is, that, treat the Bible how we will, 1# +s not like 
a 2 
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any other book; and, if treated honestly, can only 
bring us to conclusions which most certainly are 
not those of any other book. The demand which 
is so often made upon us now to treat the Bible 
as I have tried to do, is itself a witness to the fact 


that it is felt to be unlike any other book. 


In these Lectures a definite issue is raised 


between Belief and Unbelief. The vacillating and 


uncertain ground of compromise is sedulously 


avoided; for the writer was anxious to bring his 
hearers, if possible, to the only ground on which 
he desires to rest himself—that, namely, of sincere 
and earnest belief—the belief, for example, of Paul 
and John. A subject so wide as the one discussed, 
it was clearly not possible to bring within the pre- 
scribed hmits. The points selected, therefore, are 
merely taken by way of illustration. If these points 
can be established, it is enough; for if in the his- 
tory of Abraham and the history of David we have 


the record of a real promise made by God, there 


2 is only one conclusion possible. God has either 


spoken, or He has not. If He has not, let us say 


ay. 80 at once, and throw up the Bible as a tissue of 
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falsehood unworthy of credit when it attributes 
mere human impressions to God. If He has 
actually spoken, then let us acknowledge the only 
possible meaning that His words can have; or if 
He has actually acknowledged, as His own, senti- 
ments with which He has inspired His servants, let 
us pay those sentiments corresponding deference. 
The question here is, not that of the miraculous 
features of Scripture, but of its actual Authority. 
When, for example, it says that God spake to 
Abraham, did He or did He not? 


Suppose, however, that the history of Abraham 
is not a record of facts; that it is mythical, and 
not actually true. Yet, even then, this position 
remains unshaken; namely, that the spiritual 
truth with which it is fraught is the purest Gospel 
truth. You cannot destroy the spiritual teaching 
of our Lord’s parables by reminding us that they 
are parables: that teaching 1s eternally enshrined 
in them, and is greater or less according to the 
wisdom of the disciple. It is not otherwise here. 
Deny that the Apostolic allusions to Mosaic 


history prove it to be historical; this, at least 
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cannot be denied, that the Apostles referred to it 
for the spiritual truth therein contained. Where, 
then, did this spiritual truth come from? It 
was either the work of design or chance. If of 
chance, yet here it is, fraught with a wisdom that 
is not the wisdom of this world. Destroy the 
historic worth; you cannot destroy the spiritual 
meaning, which is neither less nor more than the 


Gospel shows it to be. 


It is the peculiar property, as well as the trans- 
cendent merit of the Old Testament, to speak in 
every page of Carist, of the aspect of God which 
Christ revealed. Even if it contains no promise 
of a revelation such as that which Christ’s was, it 
contains itself, at least partly, the revelation. If,. 
therefore, it were possible to prove to demonstra- 
tion that Jesus was an impostor (God forgive us), 
it would still be true that the Old Testament is 
full of Christ; and then it would be a question 
whether we should still have to expect a human 
manifestation of this Christ-element, or whether 
the hope of it has been realised by any one better 
than by Jesus. Do what you will, it is impossible 
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to obliterate the Christ-features; they are there 
for all who will see them—impossible to eliminate 
the Christ-element; it is there for all who will 
acknowledge it. If it existed in a tenfold higher 
degree, it would still be possible to deny it—still 
be impossible to prove it; for what it requires is, 
in one word, sympathy. Wisdom is justified of her 


children. 


In like manner, assert, if you will, that the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is spoken of the 
nation: the assertion carries with it its own 
refutation. He hath laid on him the umiquity of us 
all. On the nation the iniquity of the nation ? 
Itisatruism. On the nation the imiquity of the 
race? Impossible as a fact! Impossible as the 
sentiment of one of the nation! But, even if the 
Prophet did speak of the nation, that would not 
hinder his words from being equally true of Him 
who was most truly the Representative of the 
nation—the Representative of the race—the Son 
of Man. On the contrary; if this was true of 
the nation, and in proportion as it was, it would 


naturally find its highest verification and fulfil- 
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ment in the nation’s truest Representative; and 
then in that case the Disciples had a right to 
claim it, as spoken of their Master, in a sense in 
which it was spoken of no one else: this, again, a 
fact not to be accounted for by natural causes or 
by chance. They meant, I apprehend, that all the 
rays of prophetic light met in Jesus as they never 
met before, and would never meet again. The 
fact that these rays existed at all, was a proof that 
they were beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 
That they met in Jesus, proved them to _be so, 
and not the amount of supernatural foreknow- 
ledge each individual Prophet had of the coming 
Jesus. The exact amount of this foreknowledge 
is a matter we cannot decide. All we have to do 
with is the double fact that the prophecies, being 
what they are, existed ages before Christ came ; 
and that when He came, their concentrated light 
fell on Him as it fell on no one else. It is this 
position, I believe, that criticism cannot touch. 
It is here that the spirit of prophecy is the testimony 
of Jesus. 


If, then, criticism could show to demonstration, 
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which there is no hope or fear of its ever showing, 
what the special events were which the Prophets 
had in their mind at the time they wrote’, it 
would matter not. Those events have long 
passed away, the language they suggested still 
abides and is now only applicable to Christ. 
The way in which it is applicable to Him has no 


1 This appears to be the object of “ Four Friends” in “ The 
Psalms Chronologically Arranged.” I believe that in many 
cases the purely arbitrary conjecture is demonstrably wrong ; 
and, believing the Psalms to be what I do, and what Christ 
assumed they were, I am sure it is. One might specify 
many instances. Let one suffice. The hundred and tenth 
Psalm is ascribed to David (p. 5), and appears among the 
favoured seventeen that we are certainly to believe he wrote ; 
but at p. 467 we are told that “throughout it breathes the 
spirit of Nathan.” To me it seems absurd to suppose that 
David in this Psalm spoke of himself as his “Lord.” And yet 
we must either do this, on the hypothesis of the Four Friends 
as to its meaning (p. 36) :—‘ The king is setting forth to war 
after prayer and sacrifice” [ How do we know this ?] ; ‘the Pro- 
phet promises the help of Jehovah, whom in a bold figure (! !) 
he describes as driving to the battle in his chariot of war, with 
the king, as his earthly vicegerent, seated at his side ;’—or 
believe it to be the work of Nathan or a prophet like Nathan, 
which is contrary to their hypothesis. Is it only a slip, when 
just before (p. 466) Melchizedek is called ‘“ another example 
of one not of Levitical origin being acknowledged as a priest of 
the most High God” ? Had the writers forgotten that Levi 
“was yet in the loins of his father when Melchizedek met 
him” ? The cases are in no way parallel. 
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parallel in the history or literature of the world, 
and therefore we have a right to pre-suppose 
design as the only reasonable explanation of it. 
It was intended to apply to Him. Although in 
the case of men who did not dispute the Divine 
origin and authority of the ancient Scriptures, it 
was only needful to point to the manner in which 
they had been verified, our position now is a 
more difficult one, because it is asserted openly or 
implied tacitly that the origin and authority of 
Moses or Isaiah was the same as that of Solon or 
Aischylus. Still, m either case, I am persuaded 
that an honest recognition of the facts will lead us 
to the like conclusion—that “the Holy Ghost 
spake by the Prophets,” and that therefore the 
Prophets,—consciously or unconsciously, it mat- 


ters not,—spake of Christ. 


This has been my endeavour: to obtain a 
standing-ground independent of the boasted results 
: of criticism. Not that I believe in those results; 
on the contrary, | am confident that they will be 
found more and more unsatisfactory and unsound 


—such results, for example, as those which arise 
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from the application of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
theory to the composition of the Pentateuch, and 
from the imaginary figment of a second Isaiah. 
In a note at the end of this book this latter 
notion has been examined by the test of language’. 
The results are there given in English letters, in 
order that the mere English reader may estimate 
their value. This method, however distasteful to 
the scholar, can occasion him no difficulty: to 


the printer it is a boon. 


* While these sheets are in the press, an eager controversy 
is being carried on in the columns of ‘The Times” touching 
the authorship of a poem, possibly by Milton. There are illus- 
trious names for and against; but the evidence seems to resolve 
itself into a matter of handwriting. Now, if, some two hun- 
dred years after Milton’s death, a number of educated English- 
men, versed in the many known writings of Milton, cannot 
agree about the authorship of a certain poem upon internal 
evidence, are we to believe that great weight should be at- 
tached to the assertion of a German critic, who, some twenty- 
five centuries after the death of a Hebrew prophet, declares 
positively upon internal evidence alone (for here there is no 
handwriting to help us), that a series of poems are not by him ? 
It must be borne in mind that the whole of the writings 
ascribed to Isaiah are not equal in bulk to “ Paradise Re- 
gained” and ‘Samson Agonistes,” and the language in which 
they are preserved has not for two thousand years been spoken. 
In fact, the assertion is based on pure conjecture, and is not to 
be believed. 
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It only remains that I commend my work to 
the blessing of Almighty God, believing that it 
treats of subjects by no means unimportant in the 
present state of feeling in the Church, and trusting 
that, in hearts where the way has been prepared, 


it may, by God’s grace, carry a blessing with it. 


August 1, 1868. 
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LECTURE I 


St. LuKE xxiv. 45, 46 


“ Then opened He their understanding, that they might understand 
the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, and 
thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the 
third day.” 


HE object which the illustrious Robert Boyle 
had in view in directing that this course of 
Lectures should be delivered annually in London, 
the centre of English activity and thought, was, 
in the words of his will, that of ‘proving the 
Christian religion against notorious Infidels, to 
wit, Atheists, Theists, Pagans, Jews, and Maho- 
metans; not descending lower to any contro- 
versies that are among Christians themselves.” 
Considering that it 1s now 176 years since the 
first Boyle Lectures were preached by Dr. Bentley 
on the “ Confutation of Atheism,” it can hardly be 
wondered at if to our ears this language has an 
antiquated sound, and strikes us as out of harmony 
with existing habits of thought. And it certainly 
needs but a glance at the dreary contents of the 
three folio volumes of Sermons which were pub- 
B 
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lished in the first five years after the foundation 
of this Lecture to convince any modern reader 
or modern audience that, however rigidly the 
various writers may have adhered to the letter 
of Boyle’s will, yet to pursue the lke course now 
would be fatal to all hopes of exciting the interest. 
or fixing the attention of either audience or 
readers. Who would care for a confutation of 
Atheism, however elaborate, successful, or elo- 
quent, now? Who would be interested in our 
day in any attempt to expose the errors of 
Paganism, or to show that the claims of Muham- 
mad to be the prophet of God were gratuitous 
and unfounded? It would be far more easy, in 
an age like this, when we are all eager for excite- 
ment, sensation, and novelty, to awaken interest 
by, and elicit sympathy with, an endeavour to 
extract the latent Christianity of Muhammadan- 
ism, or to show the points of contact between the 
various forms of Paganism and the Gospel. But 
to attempt a confutation of them would be simply 
absurd, because entirely uncalled for. 

In short the interest in three of the specified 
kinds of Infidelity may be fairly assumed to have 
died out. There remain then but the Jews and 
the Theists to be mentioned. 

Doubtless, as long as Christianity lasts no 
Christian can fail to take an interest in the Jews, 
but it is hardly possible to conceive the use of 
controversy against such Judaism as still exists, 


~ 
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in addressing Christians; or that Christians will 
ever be in danger of relapsing into professed and 
open Judaism. 

With respect, however, to Theists, it cannot be 
denied that it may be needful for the Church of 
our day to consider her teaching with reference 
to those who possibly would not refuse to assign 
themselves to that denomination. Indeed we can- 
not dispute the fact, that in proportion as a dis- 
tinctive Christian creed is abandoned, the only 
form of faith that men can adopt, if they adopt 
any, will be one to be characterised with a greater 
or less degree of fairness as Theism. But yet 
Theism as a system can scarcely be said to have 
any existence among ourselves at the present day. 
It is clear, therefore, that a certain latitude must 
be granted in interpreting the intentions of our 
Founder. 

That his design was to provide in perpetuity a 
defence for the framework of Christianity against 
the various assaults to which, from age to age, it 
would be exposed, varying and diverse as these 
assaults from time to time would be, admits of 
no sort of doubt. A sincere and intelligent be- 
hever himself, he desired to provide, as far as in 
him lay, that such believers might never be 
wanting to the Church. Having passed through 
the greatest of all agonies, the agony of doubt, 
and having learnt by experience the pain and 
torment of it as well as the peculiar accession of 

B 2 
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earnest faith which is derived from doubt honestly 
met and effectually removed; having, in short, 
passed through the travail pangs of what he 
himself regarded as a real ‘“conversion’’ to 
Christ, he was naturally anxious, as such men 
always are, to do what he could to “strengthen 
his brethren ’.” 
Nor was his belief in any sense a blind one. 

On the contrary, he resolved 

‘“‘ As far as might be to carve out 

Free space for every human doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb about ’,” 
“to be seriously inquisitive of the truth of the 
very fundamentals of Christianity and to hear 
what both Jews and Turks, and the chief sects 
of Christians could allege for their several 
opinions; that so, though he believed more than, 
he could comprehend, he might not believe more 
*.”’ Not that he so far con- 
founded the domains of faith and reason as to 
suppose it possible to discover an absolutely logical 
basis of demonstration for faith, knowing that, if it 
were so, faith would be no more faith; but with 
the freedom of a believing and enlightened spirit, 
he aimed at being always ready to give a reason 
for the hope that was in him. 

It would seem then that every attempt to add 


than he could -prove’. 


* St. Luke xxii. 32. 
* 'Tennyson’s Poems, ‘‘ The Two Voices,” 295. 
* See Life of Boyle prefixed to his Works. 
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to the positive character of such reasons would 
fall in with the spirit of his design, whether or. 
not it had also the controversial aspect of proving 
the Christian Faith against the opponents of 
Christianity. | 

In this hope, therefore, I enter upon the task 
before me, echoing in all sincerity the question of 
the great Apostle and first preacher to the Gentile 
world, “Who is sufficient for these things P” 
but believing also, that for great and small, for 
wise and unwise, for weak and strong alike, ‘‘ our 
sufficiency is of God.” And following out the 
indication of the text I have read, I propose to 
vestigate the character of the testimony to Christ 
which the Scriptures of the Old Testament supply, 
seeking to estimate the positive nature of that 
evidence, and endeavouring to show that in spite 
of the results of the most reckless criticism (a 
criticism with which I confess I have but little 
sympathy myself except so far as feeling deeply 
how difficult it 1s to deal with it), there is after 
all in the volume of. the Old Testament, as we 
have received it, a substantive body of matter, 
which, fairly estimated and rightly understood, 
does bear the most conclusive witness to Christ. 

My aim then in these lectures will not be to 
produce a work which will bring honour to myself, 
but solely to set before my audience, and before 
any who may chance to read what now is spoken, 
such a picture and statement of the truth as it is 
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in Jesus, that the weak and wavering Christian 
may be strengthened and confirmed, that the 
faint-hearted may be encouraged, the fearful em- 
boldened, and the doubtful established in the 
Faith. Whatever precedent there may be in my 
favour or against me, I shall endeavour distinctly 
to make the skilled rhetorician, the eloquent 
orator, the acute and intellectual apologist sub- 
ordinate to the Christian preacher; nor will it be 
a matter of the smallest concern to me if I en- 
counter afterwards, as I may reasonably expect, 
the sarcastic observation that I have effectually 
succeeded in doing so. 

To advance in any way the cause of Christ 
among men, and to help onward in their Christian 
course and their pathway to the mansions in the 
Father’s house the poor of the flock, the weak, 
the wandering, and the lost, will be to me a 
monumentum ere perennius; nor shall I consider 
that I have acted unfaithfully to the memory of 
Boyle, or unworthily of the many illustrious men 
who have preceded me on this foundation, or un- 
fairly towards those who have placed me here, if 
I endeavour simply and earnestly to plead the 
cause of Christ, and to preach the Word of God. 

Not, however, as though in saying this there 
were the slightest insinuation or reproach implied 
towards others, the least particle of arrogance in 
myself, which were indeed unworthy of the great 
and good men who have preceded me; but I say 
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it rather prospectively, by way of apology, lest in 
endeavouring to take my own independent line, 
_ I may seem to any of you to have fallen short of 
the high standard otherwise, which you may justly 
require as befitting this place and office. 


I apprehend, therefore, that the relation of the 
Old Testament to the New, the kind of authority 
which the Old derives from the New, the kind of 
support which the New borrows from the Old; in 
other words, the way in which the New and the 
Old are linked together, so that the criticism of 
the one affects the other, the degree in which 
both must stand or fall together; as they are 
questions arising immediately out of those contro- 
versies and speculations which have been espe- 
cially rife in our day, so are they questions of the 
deepest interest to Christians and the most vital 
import to Christianity. Nor is it likely either 
that they will shortly become less so, but much 
more likely that they will increase in interest and 
importance. Indeed it is exactly this which so 
many of us feel, and feel rightly, is the real upshot 
of that very free handling of the elder volume of 
revelation which, after having flourished for many 
years in Germany, has at last been naturalised 
and bids fair to flourish on our own shores. How 
do the conclusions, supposing them valid, affect our 
recewed Christiamty? That all the narrow pre- 
judices of an unintelligent and popular creed should 
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escape unscathed is neither to be expected nor 
desired. We are not anxious for the safety of 
some one theory of inspiration, or tenacious of 
the literal infallibility of the Bible, or so devoted 
to the maintenance in their integrity of tradi- 
tional and second-hand expressions of faith, as to 
be acutely sensitive when any one of them appears 
to have received its death-blow : but it seems to us 
that we do owe obligations to the Church of our 
forefathers and the Creed of our baptism, that we 
are restrained by the faith of universal Christendom 
from the licence of unbridled speculation, or at 
least that there are limits where the two become 
incompatible ; and professing to be Christians not 
only in name, but in sincerity and truth, we desire 
to know how far our position as such is affected 
by the supposed results of Old Testament criti- 
cism. If] am not mistaken, there must be many 
in the present day to whom such an inquiry would 
not be devoid of interest. And, at the risk of 
choosing a subject which may be thought to be 
somewhat less generally interesting, I take the Old 
Testament rather than the New for two reasons. 
First, because the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment may be regarded as more fixed and settled 
than that of the Old. The authorship of certain 
books may still be a matter of debate, and must 
remain so; the determination of dates, places, and 
the lke, may yet leave room for inquiry and eluci- 
dation; but, on the whole, the New Testament 
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may be said to have survived the searching ordeal 
of criticism. It has passed through it, and has 
come out unscathed. But it is not so with the 
Old Testament. There the results of criticism 
must be regarded as still uncertain. There we 
are only in the middle of the stream, if indeed we 
have progressed so far. The discoveries that may 
yet be made, the results that may still be obtained, 
are doubtless many and manifold. It would be 
unwise, as it is impossible, to anticipate and fore- 
stall them. 

But, secondly, the New Testament is compara- 
tively speaking within the reach of every one. 
Alleducated men are familar with it, and capable, 
at least to a certain extent, of estimating the 
various questions arising out of its criticism. It 
is quite otherwise with the Old. There we at 
once overstep the limits of ordinary education. 
Written in a language which, whatever its claims 
upon the attention of the Christian and its powers 
of exciting his interest or rewarding his toil, is 
commonly looked upon as extraneous and recon- 
dite, and therefore consigned to the study of men 
of special, if not exceptional learning, the Old 
Testament is critically beyond the reach of the 
bulk of educated Christians, who equally with the 
learned are concerned in the results of its criti- 
cism. Here, then, the Christian world generally 
are at the mercy of those who undertake to en- 
hghten them on such matters. The consequence 
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is that a critic of established reputation is able to 
command the deference of the vast majority of 
educated Christendom ; for even if his conclusions 
are known to be groundless by scholars, there 
are many more who are disposed to accept them 
with implicit faith. And in the struggle of two 
opposite theories, that which 1s supported by the 
greatest name has incomparably the best chance 
of success. Nay, even a fact in the possession of 
afew has little chance against an hypothesis which 
is accepted by many. 

It seems to me therefore, from this circum- 
stance, that an investigation of the kind I pro- 
pose can hardly be superfluous in itself, nor un- 
interesting to the audience I address. It is only 
fair however to add, that the method I propose 
to adopt is not one that will presuppose in my 
hearers the kind of special education to which I 
have referred. To state even the results of Old 
Testament criticism in a course of eight lectures 
would be a manifest impossibility ; to investigate 
the grounds of them would be yet more so. To 
examine a tithe of the places in which the Old 
Testament may be imagined or assumed to wit- 
ness to Christ, would be equally hopeless within 
the prescribed limits. What I shall aim at doing, 
as far as practicable, will be to establish principles 
on which to conduct our inquiry, to show the 
kind of bearing that the Old Testament has upon 
the New, and to ascertain, if possible, how far the 
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assumed results of criticism touch in any vital 
manner the substantial framework of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Indeed, to see whether, in spite of the 
utmost that speculation on the authorship, the 
unity, the character of these ancient books has 
done, or can do, to undermine their traditional 
authority, or apparently to depreciate their in- 
trinsic value, there is not in them after all a mass 
of indestructible material, that may serve as the 
solid and secure foundation on which to rest that 
fabric of Christian faith, which, if not ostensibly 
built upon it, has manifestly from the first claimed 
its support. 

And certainly, if 1t can be shown that there is 
such a substantive body of Christian truth and evi- 
dence for Christ in the ancient Scriptures, if the 
jewels he hid in the mine, and the gold dust in the 
unwashen sand, and can be discovered as the reward 
of toil; if there is that in them which when rightly 
handled is susceptible of the highest polish, 
though from its unpromising exterior it is im 
danger of being thrown away unheeded, and there- 
fore of remaining undetected and unwrought; if 
there is that in them which, interpreted by the 
light of the Spirit of Christ, will shine with a 
lustrous brillancy, but interpreted otherwise will 
not shine at all; then this of itself constitutes a 
very fair presumption that such material was 
intended to serve the purpose for which it is so 
plainly fitted, seemg that there is no other purpose 
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it 18 so well qualified to serve. That the ore is 
capable of being smelted down so as to produce a 
metal that can be wrought, and applied to the 
various purposes of life, affords no sheht presump- 
tion that that at least is one legitimate end 
for which it was designed; and so the Christian 
capabilities of the elder Scriptures, when fairly 
developed, become part of the positive evidence 
for Christianity, when it can be shown that with- 
out these capabilities they have comparatively 
speaking -no significance at all. In the hope, 
therefore, of eliciting certain features and elements 
of this evidence, I enter on the task before me. 


Now if it is admitted that St. Luke’s narrative 
of what took place upon the occasion he here 
speaks of 1s in any degree accurate and trust- 
worthy, we have in it positive proof that our 
Lord Himself authorised the notion that the Old 
Testament Scriptures referred to Him. He ap- 
peals to them, not only as affording evidence in 
His favour in a vague and general way, but as 
being minute and circumstantial in the evidence 
they afforded. He goes so far as to imply that 
His own course was shaped according to their 
direction. 3 

And we must not fail to observe that this refer- 
ence was, if I may so say, official rather than per- 
sonal. 'The Scriptures referred to Him because they 
referred to the Christ, and He claimed to be the 
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Christ. They did not refer to Jesus as an indi- 
vidual man, but they referred to that official 
personage who Jesus was. 

Here then was common ground upon which He 
and His adversaries alike could stand. They as 
well as He knew that the Scriptures spoke of a 
Christ. The hope and expectation of a Messiah 
as it was especially rife in His day, so it was one 
which the nation owed exclusively to their sacred 
literature. The point which He had to establish, 
in the first place, with His disciples, and. they had 
to enforce afterwards with their countrymen, was 
not that the Scriptures referred to a Christ, but 
that He was the Christ to whom they referred. 

Now such is the revolution of thought in our 
day, that the tendency is to deny the premises 
rather than the conclusion, here. If the Scrip- 
tures spoke of any one, we may admit that they 
spoke of Jesus: but 1t is forsooth more in accord- 
ance with rational and intelligent criticism to 
assert that they spoke of no one; or, at least, to 
attenuate to the finest possible degree the body of 
Messianic allusions, and reduce them to the limits 
of the natural and the ordinary. The mystic 
utterances of the prophets were suggested simply 
by the special circumstances of the various occa- 
sions on which they were made, and were suscep- 
tible of no ulterior meaning and bore no distant 
reference. And yet I conceive that our Lord’s 
words on this matter must be held conclusive, 
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especially when we bear in mind that it was after 
His resurrection that he spoke them, when, there- 
fore, some of the conditions and limitations of 
His assumed mortal humanity were obviously not 
fulfilled in Him*; except, indeed, upon one of two 
suppositions, either that the Evangelist has mis- 
represented what He said, or what He was known 
to have thought; or else, that our Lord Himself 
was mistaken on the subject. If we admit the first 
supposition, there is clearly an end to all certain 
knowledge as to what Christ may have thought 
or said upon any other subject whatever. If we 
allow that the Evangelists have not substantially 
reported the opinions of their Master, to say the 
very least, it is impossible for us to discover what 
He said or thought; and if we concede that they 
perverted His sentiments on one point, we have no 
guarantee that they have not done so in a hundred 
others. It is the interest of every one, the up- 
holder and the impugner of the Faith alike, to 
accept the Gospels for bond fide narratives, as far 
as they go, however he may seek to explain them. 

If, on the other hand, we prefer the second 
supposition, not to say that it is inconsistent and 
incompatible with the consideration of His risen 
life just mentioned, then there is an end to every 
thing lke faith in, or even a high estimate of our 
Lord’s character and person; for it is plain that 


* This has been well remarked by Sir William Page Wood, 
** Continuity of Scripture,” p. xxxiii. 
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He must have been either ignorant or untrue. Of 
course we are at liberty to accept any or all of 
these alternatives if we please; but, not I conceive, 
and this is the point I insist upon, if we desire to 
retain the title of Christian. In that case the two 
must be regarded as essentially incompatible and 
mutually destructive. 

It is for this reason then, that the method I am 
about to pursue, however it may seem to touch 
upon “ controversies that are among Christians 
themselves,” will not in any way be contrary to the 
spirit and intentions of the Founder’s will, because 
it will endeavour to draw the line between the 
requirements of an honest and earnest faith, and 
the vague and indefinite licence of what he would 
certainly have regarded as a Pseudo-Christianity, 
impossible to be reconciled with sincere belief, and 
in fact subversive of it. 

The first point then to which we are brought in f 
our inquiry would seem to be this: Jt does not | 
admit of any reasonable doubt that our Lord Him-| 
self believed and taught that the Old Testament 
Scriptures spoke of a Messiah. This position is V 
involved in the whole tissue of the New Meatac | 
ment. If therefore it was a false one, then the | 
conclusion is inevitable that the Evangelists and 
Apostles, nay, even that Christ Himself, built a 
large portion of their teaching upon a false found- 


f 


ation. ‘Their premises were unsound. ‘The argu- 
ment that Jesus was the Christ of the Old Testa- 
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ment was worth nothing if, as a matter of fact, 
the Old Testament did not speak of any Christ. 
To assert this 1s practically to sweep away more 
than half the basis on which the Apostles rest 
the fabric of their doctrine. Read the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and mark how, one 
after another, the early teachers of Christianity 
appeal to the Jewish Scriptures for the credentials 
of their Christ. It may be said that this is the 
weapon which stands first and foremost in the 
armoury of their evidence. Peter’*, on the day of 
Pentecost, Peter and John in Solomon’s Porch 
and before the Sanhedrim*®; Stephen in his apo- 
logy to the High Priest’; Philip, to the treasurer 
of Candace *; Saul of Tarsus ‘‘ confounding the 
Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving that this 
is very Christ °;” Peter to Cornelius and the 
first-fruits of the Gentile Church!; Paul at Anti- 
och of Pisidia?; James in the first council of the 
Church at Jerusalem’; Paulin the Synagogue of 
the Jews at Thessalonica, ‘‘ opening and alleging 
that Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again from the dead, and that this Jesus whom I 
preach unto you is Christ*;” and again at Co- 
rinth “every Sabbath, testifying to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ’;’’ and, finally at Rome, “ per- 


5 Acts il. 25—34. SA cts iil 18422 - iy. 11425 
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suading them concerning Jesus, both out of the 
Law of Moses and out of the Prophets, from morn- 
ing till evening *®;” one and all alike and equally 
make use of this weapon in their controversy for 
Christ. And it cannot be said in reply, that it is 
obvious they should do so with the Jews, because 
that was an argument the force of which they 
would acknowledge whether or not it was abso- 
lutely a valid one; for to admit even this goes far 
towards establishing the point I want to prove, 
namely, that there is in the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament a body of testimony, rightly and truly 
Messianic, that it is impossible to overlook. For 
it is evident that in our Lord’s day the Jews 
themselves did not deny the fact, but only refused 
to admit the inference. 

It follows, therefore, that this Messianic import 
of the ancient Scriptures, which in the first place, 
I repeat, is entirely independent of its reference to 
Jesus, 18 a point beyond which we must not allow 
the tide of speculation or criticism to carry us, so 
as to deny it, on the pain of being at issue with 
our Lord and Saviour, and with the entire body 
of His Apostles and chosen witnesses. We are 
- impelled to the conclusion, therefore, that so far 
as the earliest records of Christianity are trust- 
worthy and authoritative, it is impossible to deny 
the general Messianic bearing of the Old Testa- 
ment’. 

° Acts xxviii. 23. " See Note A. 
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It may, however, be asserted that this cha- 
racteristic of the Jewish literature is not the 
cause, but the effect of the inborn consciousness 
of the nation. And we readily grant it. The 
literature itself 1mplhes no less, being as it is in a 
great degree a record of the manner in which that 
consciousness arose. But, then, how did it arise? 
Again, if the record itself is to be relied upon, 
which I do not stop now to inquire, by a series of 
extraordinary and, I do not shrink from the word, 
of supernatural manifestations and revelations of 
Divine power. What I am anxious to maintain, 
however, is just this, that for my argument it 
matters not whether the writings cherished the 
consciousness, or the consciousness produced the 
writings ; the fact remains substantially the same, 
that in these writings there is to be discovered, 
upon the testimony of the nation who preserved 
them, and upon the authority of our Lord and 
His Apostles, a mass of recorded history, teach- 
ing, and prophecy, which has direct reference to a 
Messiah. s 

I am aware that in speaking of prophecy I have 
used a word which may be considered as begging 
the question I have to prove. I must say there- 
fore in explanation, that I lay no stress upon it | 
now as prophecy, but merely as particularising the 
productions of the prophets, or those whom we 
term the prophets. In more formal language, 
throughout the Old Testament there is a bulk of 
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material which is directly Messianic; and I be- 
lieve, upon the premises I have defined, this is a 
position which is practically unassailable. 

I ask therefore, if this is a fact, as it is assumed 
to be, how are we to account for it? And I 
reply, we can only account for it upon one of two 
suppositions: either, first, it was the result of 
an altogether exceptional, extraordinary, super- 
natural, and miraculous illumination on the part 
of the several writers, by which they were enabled 
in a manner that we cannot comprehend, and that 
many persons do not hesitate to declare impos- 
sible, to predict events ages before they came to 
pass, so that the common and vulgar idea of pro- 
phecy as the power of foretelling future events 1s 
that which best answers to the endowments of the 
‘Hebrew prophets; or, secondly, it arose from a 
certain special Divine Manifestation which was 
vouchsafed to favoured individuals, by which they 
were enabled to behold in the essence of the 
- Divine nature the Person of the Son of God; the 
veil which in ordinary cases hides the Christ from 
men, so that they cannot discern His Being or 
Person, was in their case rent aside, and revealed 
to their spirit the Messiah, the Son or Word of 
God, dwelling from all eternity in the bosom of 
the Father. And thus, being in direct union 
with Him, their words expressed and bore dis- 
tinct evidence to the effects of that union, and 
therefore clear testimony to the existence of Him 

C2 
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who was afterwards manifested in the flesh, which 
testimony could not but be recognised by all who 
believed in Him, while the correspondence they 
were thus enabled by the Spirit to detect between 
the manifested Christ and the unmanifested Being 
who was with God and was God, who made Him- 
self known to patriarchs and prophets, constituted 
to such believers the very strongest evidence in 
confirmation of their faith. 

Now, without for one moment denying that 
there are instances in the Old Testament of actual 
prediction of future events, [ do not hesitate to 
say that I believe it was rather this latter kind of 
illumination to which the writings of the New 
Testament appealed as characterising those of the 
Old, and that it was through a Divinely assisted 
vision such as this, if we may venture to hazard 
the conjecture, that any other knowledge more 
circumstantial was conveyed. In other words, 
the knowledge of the Messiah, which I hope to 
show is an undeniable fact in the writers of the 
Old Testament, was the knowledge of a mysterious 
Person existing in the essence of the Divine Being, 
rather than that of an individual man holding the 
Messianic office and afterwards to be revealed. 
In short, it was the Christ-Character of God which 
it was the blessed privilege of these men to have 
been permitted to perceive. Their illumination 
and inspiration consisted above all things and pre- 
eminently in this, that they knew of the personal 
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existence of the Lord’s Anointed, and that “the 
heart of God was human.” 

Nor must it be supposed that I am endeavour- 
ing, or shall endeavour, to detect a latent Trini- 
tarian doctrine in the ancient Scriptures ; far from 
it. That doctrine was not only the mature de- 
velopment and formulated aftergrowth of later 
ages, but it had also no proper existence then. 
It was not a knowledge of doctrine, but a know- 
lege of fact of which I speak. And it is manifest 
that there are numerous traces in the Old Testa- 
ment of a perception and knowledge of some mys- 
terious Divine Person in immediate union with 
the Godhead, that can only be explained on the 
supposition that the writers were enabled to be- 
hold by direct spiritual llumination such a Being 
as the subsequently developed doctrine of the 
Trinity endeavoured to define. 

And it must be allowed that, granting the pos- 
sibility of such a knowledge, which, if the thing 
known were true in fact, would certainly be pos- 
sible, it may readily be conceived that it might 
embrace also the more prominent events and cir- 
cumstances which, in so far as they were destined 
to be the portion of the manifested Messiah, 
would be necessarily characteristic of Him. For 
example, if it was necessary, as our Lord declares, 
that the Messiah should suffer, if suffering was 
an essential part of His character, then they could 
not know Him without knowing also the suffering 
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aspect of His nature. They would necessarily 
see in Him a suffermg Being. Their spiritual 
knowledge of God revealed to them, so to say, 
His capacity for suffermg. Not that God is a 
Being who can suffer, strictly speaking, nor there- 
fore sympathise; but it was given to these men 
to see that there was that in Him which under 
the requisite circumstances would be willing to 
endure the extremest suffermgs for man, as 
there was also that which could be moved to the 
deepest sympathy with him. 

It is well, then, that we should understand 
clearly what kind of knowledge of the Messiah is 
in the first place contended for. It is the spiri- 
tual perception of the existence of such a Being. 
Whether or not His existence is imaginary 1s alto- 
gether a different question. Quite independently 
of that question we have clear evidence, as I hope 
to show, that these writers believed in His ex- 
istence. But no philosophical speculations on the 
abstract character of God will suffice to discover 
such a Being or to frame such a conception. 
They will much rather tend to deny that He 
exists. They will be much more likely to resolve 
the Divine Essence into bare and absolute unity. 
Now, as a matter of fact, this was not the ten- 
dency of the ancient Scriptures. As a matter of 
fact there are numerous passages entirely incon- 
sistent with that conception of the Godhead ’*. 

* See Note B. 
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And we maintain that to the mightier spirits in 
ancient Israel there was revealed at once the true 
existence and the personal character of this Being ; 
they saw into not only the Messianic attributes, but 
also, if I may so say, the Messianic consciousness 
of God. To them it was given to know that the 
_ Messianic conception was a necessity in the com- 
pleteness of the Divine idea. 

And just as it must be conceded that the two 
ideas of Messiah and God are essentially distinct 
and separable, so it was given to them to see that 
the one was the necessary complement of the 
other. They saw into the life of God, and in the 
brightness of the light of that life the Messiah 
dwelt. Allowing only the truth of our Lord’s 
assurance that the Scriptures wrote of a Messiah, 
I beheve we are warranted in asserting that it 
was such a spiritual knowledge as this that was 
vouchsafed to the writers of them. 

But, if thus much is granted, if they were made 
partakers of the Messianic consciousness of God, 
it 18 quite conceivable that supposing the condi- 
tions of the Messianic existence, aS manifested in 
time, corresponded to the conditions of His eter- 
nal existence, if there was in them suffering as 
well as glory, if the suffering was the price of 
glory, and the inevitable pathway to glory, the 
knowledge of this truth would be the concomitant 
of their knowledge of the Messianic person. 

It discovers to us, to say the least,an intelligi- 
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ble means by which the dark sayings of the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, obscure and unsa- 
tisfactory as they are to him whose mind is not 
opened to them by faith, transparent, bright, and 
luminous as they are to the believing Christian, 
could have been conceived and uttered by the 
several authors. They oftentimes, we may sup- 
pose, did not understand them, while they uttered 
them, but speaking under the influence of the 
Messianic consciousness, the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them testified of the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory which should follow. 

I am aware that to many this will have the 
appearance of reasoning from preconceived ideas ; 
but it is difficult, as a Christian, to divest oneself of 
all Christian preconceptions; it will be enough for 
me if, not any where consciously begging what I 
shall have to prove, I am able to show that the 
ideas are mutually consistent, and to a certain 
extent intelligible. 

Nor do I wish ever to forget myself, or to fail 
to remind others, that in all our investigations 
into the sense of Scripture there is one constant 
principle which must enter as a corrective of 
prejudice and a guide to truth, which is that 
expressed in the words of the Evangelist, ‘‘ Then 
opened He their understanding, that they might 
understand the Scriptures.” It may seem, indeed, 
a superfluous observation, and there may be those 
who would say that to exercise the critical faculty 
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to the best of our power, with all the appliances 
that may be brought to bear from history, philo- 
logy, archeology, and the resources of a scienti- 
fically trained mind, must be held to be either iden- 
tical with working under the direction and with 
the assistance of Christ, or else capable of ren- 
dering us virtually independent of such assistance. 
Rut I venture to submit that the two are entirely 
distinct, and that it matters not how well fur- 
nished we may be for entering on the study or the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, with all the agen- 
cies of intellectual strength and critical acumen, 
if, having these, we have not also the personal 
presence and the personal aid of the Lord Jesus. 
Without the Divine illumination of the Messiah of 
God, it is utterly and obviously impossible that 
we can discover, far less interpret, the Scriptures, 
which not only spake of Him, but were also 
written in the spiritual light and the personal 
communion of His being and presence. 

It may be said here that I first make a state- 
ment which I do not prove, and then base an asser- 
tion upon that statement, which is like arguing in 
a circle. But im point of fact, taking our Lord’s 
words to be of final authority, it seems difficult to 
resist the conviction that we may hope to discover 
in the Old Testament traces of a spiritual know- 
ledge of the Messiah, while it must be equally 
plain that unless we are ourselves in possession of 
this knowledge it may be possible for us to lose 
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sight of the indications of it, however numerous 
they may be. 

I fall back, therefore, upon the necessity there 
is to have the understanding opened by Christ, if 
we would understand the Scriptures. It is not 
more impossible to make a blind man discern 
objects near at hand, whatever amount of leht 
we may bring to bear upon them, than it is to make 
one destitute of this knowledge discern the traces of 
it in the Scriptures. However invidious, or Pha- 
risaic, or presumptuous it may be deemed to say 
so, it nevertheless appears to me to be an incon- 
trovertible truth, and one likewise which is self- 
evident. 

If it is true that the connoisseur in art can detect 
beauties in the painting, statue, or poem which 
are hidden from the common observer, and is not 
esteemed presumptuous because he does, with 
equal justice surely it may be granted to the 
believing Christian to track the footprints of his 
Master on the shores of the ancient world, and 
to recognise the tokens of His handy-work in the 
monuments which are the record of its life. Nor 
should he be deemed presumptuous for doing so. 


We may conclude then for the present with the 
two conditions requisite for the profitable discus- 
ion of the subject on which we have entered. 
First, we must be ourselves in personal union with 
the Christ; this is needful fer the preacher and 
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the hearer alike. If we are not walking with 
Christ and holding converse with Him, it is 
vain to suppose that He will open our understand- 
ing to understand the Scriptures. It will much 
rather be with us as it was with the two disci- 
ples in the narrative immediately preceding this in 
which the text occurs, when their eyes were holden 
that they should not know Him. If Christ is not 
with us, the greatest intellectual light will be but 
as gross darkness. We shall stumble at noon-day 
as inthe night. No dislike of trite observations, or 
fear of ineffectual commonplaces must disguise 
this fact from us, or render us insensible to the 
force of it. | 

And again, it will not be enough to have known 
Christ after the flesh. To be in harmony with 
these ancient writers, we must know Him as 
they knew Him. We must have the veil rent 
aside from our eyes that we may look straight 
into the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. It 
is Christ as a living person, and not merely as a 
character of the historic past, a speaking but 
inanimate portrait in the gallery of time, that we 
-must set before us. It is the spiritual person of 
the Messiah, existing now, as then, in the fulness 
of essential Godhead, with whom we must hold 
communion. We likewise must be partakers of a 
Messianic consciousness, and have a _ personal 
knowledge of the person of the Lord’s Anointed, 
before we can appreciate all that prophets and 
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kings have said of Him. And to this end we must 
be filled with the Spirit that abode on Him, whose 
office itis to take of the things of Christ and show 
them unto us, for we have been assured on Apos- 
tolic authority that ‘‘no man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 


In the following Lectures then I hope to show 
the justice with which Christ and His Apostles 
appealed to the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
as containing definite and distinct promises of a 
Messiah, and may I be allowed to add, that I trust 
it will be found in each case to be with increasing 
interest. : 


LECTURE II 


Acts viii. 30, 31 


“ Understandest thou what thou readest? And he said, How 
can I, except some man should guide me ?” 


N investigation into the character of the 
Messianic Scriptures of the Old Testament 

is attended with this difficulty, that it is in many 
cases disputed at the very outset what Scriptures 
are Messianic. In order therefore to arrive at 
some clear understanding on this matter, it may 
be as well to state that we shall assume all those 
Scriptures to be Messianic which the New Testa- 
ment refers to Christ: that the Messianic element, 
if found any where, is to be found in them. With 
regard to many of these it may indeed be granted 
that their primary meaning could not have been 
that in which the Apostles and Evangelists have 
used them. For example, the way in which the 
Old Testament is quoted in the second chapter of 
St. Matthew makes it plain that they oftentimes 
applied it very much as we might apply some 
phrase or appropriate words from Shakspeare or 
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any other well-known author, rather for the sake 
of illustrating their own narrative than elucidating 
the original text. Still, however, in estimating 
the entire body of Messianic testimony it is clear 
that we must not omit these. 

But there are many others besides these which 
must be taken into account. Indeed, supposing 
it to be admitted that there is in the Old Testa- 
ment any thing at all relating to a Messiah, it 
might seem to be, comparatively speaking, unim- 
portant whether we admit less or more. The fact 
is the first point, and if that is granted the rest 
becomes a matter of degree. We shall under- 
stand, therefore, every thing as Messianic which 
being so considered or interpreted is susceptible 
of additional interest or additional hght. It will 
make no difference to my argument how much is 
granted if the principle only can be established ; 
but it may be as well to exhibit that principle 
to the greatest possible advantage, to show it in 
the strongest hght, im order that certain points 
in it may be brought out which otherwise would 
remain concealed. After all it must be remem- 
bered that what is of real importance is the 
accuracy of the focus, and not the strength or 
briliancy of the hight. This may help us to see 
more clearly what is to be seen, but unless the 
focus is properly adjusted it will be useless 
attempting to see any thing, for there will be 
nothing to see. If I can succeed in bringing the 
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right focus beneath any one individual eye my 
object will have been attained. 

Assuming then, for the present, on the authority 
of our Lord, the not very untenable premises that 
the Old Testament speaks of a Messiah, two ques- 
tions perhaps suggest themselves at the opening. 
First, What is the Messianic idea of the ancient 
Scriptures? Secondly, How did it originate P 
First, then, what is the Messianic idea as it is 
found in the Old: Testament? I think we may say 
that it is mainly exhibited in a three-fold aspect. 
In the first place we find glimpses. of a certain 
Divine Person, who, while He is addressed as 
Divine is also regarded as dwelling “ with God.” 
Secondly, He is described as a future earthly king. 
Thirdly, He is spoken of as already in some sense 
in the world, as possessing even at that time, 
so to say, a human consciousness. 

Now it is obvious that the difficulty here is 
to establish the fact that the Messianic idea is 
thus expressed in Scripture, and indeed we are 
ready to admit in starting that with a certain 
class of minds it 1s absolutely impossible to do so. 
Their premises are that there can be no idea of a 
Messiah which did not arise naturally out of the 
circumstances of the Jewish history; and there- 
fore we may as well discuss previously the second 
in order of the two questions, namely—How did the 
Messianic idea originate? Was it indigenous to 
the Jewish nation. Now this perhaps is a ques- 
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tion by no means impossible to determine; for 
while every nation possessed of a mythology has 
cherished legends more or less pointing to the 
Redemptive Work which the Bible proclaims with 
preeminent, if not exclusive, distinctness, there 1s 
certainly no nation which has arrogated to itself 
the honour of producing a universal Redeemer. 
And indeed this was the very characteristic and 


essential feature of the Jewish nation, that it was 


bound together by the common expectation of the 
Messianic personage; it was this hope we may 
even say which constituted their nationality. 
They lived on it and existed for it. No political 
reverses, no foreign oppression, no internal divi- 
sions were able to eradicate it from them; when 
their national position was at the very lowest, then 
the expectation of the One expected was at its 
oreatest height: this alone is a fact which does 
not admit of dispute, and is enough to distinguish 
the nation of Israel from all other nations of the 
world. We ask then how did this expectation 
originate. Did it arise naturally or super- 
naturally P Was it a casual, spontaneous growth, 
or was it introduced extraneously and indepen- 
dently of, or against, the will of the nation har- 
bouring itP Did it spring from within or from — 
without? Did it come up consciously or uncon- 
sciously ? 

These are questions which may very fairly be 
asked, but we must beware in answering them 
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that we do not assume preoccupied ground, that 
we do not virtually prejudge the matter that we 
profess to investigate dispassionately and on 
scientific principles. It is clear then that an 
assumption either way would be fatal to our pro- 
posed inquiry. To assume in starting that the 
Messianic idea sprang up consciously from with- 
out would be as fallacious as to assert that it was 
altogether a natural and spontaneous growth. 
However, this is a matter in which we have simply 
no ground to go upon but that of the national — 
records. We must find the s6lution of it there or 
find it no where. Our appeal then must be to 
them and to them alone. 

And again it will be our duty here to examine 
the evidence before us in a spirit of fairness, not 
warping it in any direction, but taking it in its 
direct and natural sense, and not bending it to 
make it mean what we suppose it must and ought 
to mean. 

Now it will certainly not be fair to presuppose 
that the early records of the Jewish nation are 
mythical rather than historical; if it is said that 
the origin of every nation is lost in obscurity and 
myth, and therefore the ostensible records of this 
nation are mythical hkewise, I maintain that is 
to argue upon a presumption directly in the face 
of the evidence. For do not the-annals of all 
nations either profess to be mythical in character, 
or, if not in words professing it, is it not in- 
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ternally obvious that they are? Whereas on the 
other hand is it not precisely this that the annals 
of Israel profess not to be'?P Is it not clear, at 
any rate, that our Lord and the writers of the 
New Testament treat them as if they were his- 
torical? That there is no one element lacking 
to their treatment which it would have possessed 
had they been the truest possible history? Nay, 
more, is it possible that they could have used the 
language they did use, had the annals been other 
than strictly historical ?? 

For let us rightly understand the case. Our 
Lord and His Apostles were professedly engaged in 
making known divinely communicated truth, in 
giving to the world a revelation’. It is true that 
we may not pronounce beforehand in what manner 
it was right for them to do this; all we can pro- 
nounce upon is the way in which it was done. 
But thus much is clear, that it was not consistent 
with their character, as men of truth, to assume 
statements as true which were actually false, nor 
to represent events as historical which they knew 


' See Note C. 

? Tt must be borne in mind that the example of our Lord is 
not quoted in support of the present argument, except so far 
as His treatment of the history would make the opposite thesis 
more difficult to maintain. We have no right now to fall back 
upon His authority, but we have a right to dwell upon the 
additional obstacles which would meet us if that authority 


were rejected. 
° St. Matt. xiii. 35. St. John xii. 49; xv. 15, &e. 
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to be otherwise. And their obligation to veracity 
in historical allusions was to be measured by the 
amount of discredit which would be involved in 
discovering that they had been deceived them- 
selves or had misled others. It would be im- 
possible for a moral statement not to suffer in 
credit when it was found that the historical cir- 
cumstances from which it was deduced were 
fictitious and not real. Our faith in the judgement 
of men, themselves hable to deception in the his- 
toric framework on which their own position rested, 
must of necessity be shaken. For example, when 
our Lord says, “As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up,’ 1t seems difficult not to think that He 
virtually endorses the narrative of that episode in 
the Exodus, even if it is not a question whether, 
considering who He was, it would have been pos- 
sible for Him to use such language if the narrative 
was destined afterwards to be found a myth. 
Certainly our decision on this matter will be 
swayed very perceptibly by the estimate we form 
of the character and person of our Lord. If He 
was what the faith of Christendom proclaims Him, 
the improbability of His using it amounts almost 
to a moral certainty that He would not have used 
it. It may satisfy some persons to say that He 
adapted Himself to, or even shared the uncritical 
ignorance of His time, but that is a supposition 
which could only be forced upon us when it was 
pd 2 
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proved to demonstration, or shown to a very high 
degree of probability, that the story in point was 
mythical. At present, and this is what we must 
all bear in mind, there is absolutely no ground for 
believing that but the prima facie unlikelihood of 
the narrative in question, the apparent impossi- 
bility of the events recorded from the fact of their 
being contrary to all known experience; itself an 
unwarrantable objection in a history professing to 
be exceptional, and claiming to be miraculous 
from beginning to end. 

How then is the Messianic idea declared to have 
arisen? Is the evidence in favour of its springing 
up consciously or unconsciously ? Was its origin 
external or internal? The question admits but 
of one answer. No straightforward, simple- 
minded, honest reader can for a moment derive 
any impression but one from the records of the 
earliest rise of the Messianic thought in the 
chosen race. Take for example the history of 
the call of Abraham: that history is truly noted 
as containing the first germ of the Church pro- 
perly so called. In the person of Abraham a 
family was chosen to be the depositories of the 
knowledge of God. It was separated to be the 
keepers and guardians of blessing for the world. 
In saying this we are following no traditional 
gloss or commentary upon the narrative. Taken 
hterally it admits of no second interpretation ; 
whether true or false, this is a fair inference 
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to draw from it. Every man is of course at 
hberty to read it for himself, but no one can 
easily arrive at any other notion about it. “In 
thee shall all families of the earth be blessed.” 

Now it is to be observed that that is a promise 
based upon an injunction. Abraham was bidden 
to leave his native country, to go out from it, in 
ignorance of whither he went. This course of 
action was to be a means to the possession of 
the blessing, the condition of receiving it. And 
we are told accordingly that he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. 

The question therefore arises, Is the story true, 
or is it not? If it is not true, then I hesitate 
not to say that the axe is laid at the very root 
of the existence, not only of the Jewish Church, 
but of the Christian also. The call of Abraham 
4s not indeed the only pillar by any means on 
which the fabric of truth rests, but it is one of 
them. Take away the reality of the promises 
to Abraham, the revelations to Abraham, the 
faith of Abraham, and what becomes of our Lord’s 
assertion that he rejoiced to see His day? What 
becomes of St. Paul’s teaching, deduced from, and 
illustrated by, the conduct of Abraham ? If this is 
mythical, surely the conclusions are visionary ; if 
the history is not true, surely the deductions from 
it are worthless; it 1s announced as true, it is 
assumed to be fact, and if it can be shown to be 
otherwise, we must not only readjust our concep- 
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tions of the faith in general, but may reasonably 
question whether the Christian superstructure is 
more substantial than the shadowy foundation on 
which it 1s supposed to rest*. If Abraham was 
the father of the faithful, and his belief in God 
a standard of faith, we can understand the pro- 
priety of his being proposed as our example; 
but if the narrative of his faith is exaggerated 
or mythical, then he becomes only a character 
in a story, and though his conduct may still 
be imstructive, may still furnish lessons for im1- 
tation, like the conduct of an ideal personage, 
such as those in our Lord’s parables, it ceases 
to be of that living force and that practical 
bearing upon our life which it is advanced 
as having. For it must be remembered, that not 
only Abraham’s conduct, but also God’s dealing 
with Abraham is employed as an example for our* 
encouragement. Where then is the assurance 
proposed for our consolation if God did not act 
towards him, but only might have acted, in such 
a manner? Unless we are certified that He did so 


* I do not say that the fact of our Lord and His Apostles 
having referred to certain events as historically true proves 
them to have been so, but that if those events can be shown to 
be historically false, it must tend to depreciate the value of 
their own teaching, and materially affect the character of our faith 
in them: for their teaching was not only moral, it contained 
the proclamation of certain facts, e.g. the death and resurree- 
tion of Christ. Can we accept the latter on the evidence of 
men whose critical deficiencies we can ourselves detect ? 
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act, we cannot be sure, at least from this instance, 
that He will in like manner act towards us; but 
it is written that “Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness.” 

Now I hope to show that in point of fact the 
probabilities are immeasurably in favour of the 
narrative before us being true. The whole history 
of the Israelites is a confirmation of its substantial 
truth; the call of Abraham is the only intelligible 
explanation of phenomena which when it was 
written did not require to be explained. The use 
which our Lord and His Apostles make of it are to 
us a virtual guarantee for its literal truth; for they 
would not have used it as they do had they known 
or believed it to be false, and we have not more 
ground for believing it to be false than they had 
for knowing it to be true. It has hitherto, I 
believe, been commonly accepted as_ historical; 
although, of course, it is impossible to affirm that 
it may not hereafter be denied; but for the present 
regarding it as, in the main, true, what is the 
evidence it affords ? 

I. It bears witness to the emigration of Abraham 
Jrom Ur of the Chaldees, or from Haran, which there 
is no antecedent cause to doubt; and ?t asserts that 
this enngration was in consequence of a Divine com- 
munication. And it is to be observed that the 
promise and the migration serve mutually to 
confirm each. other. We know of no cause 
to account for the migration but that which is 
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assigned for it; but as any other cause would 
have been more natural, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the cause assigned was the real 
cause. And on the other hand, had there been 
any communication made of the kind recorded, it 
is obvious both that the migration would follow 
naturally, and that it serves at the same time to 
show the reality of the communication. We may 
take it for granted therefore, that Abraham’s 
having left his country, 1s so far evidence in 
favour of its being oceasioned by that promise, the 
belief in which was so marked a feature in the 
entire history of his descendants °. 

The question then next arises, on this assump- 
tion: How was the promise conveyed to Abra- 
ham? And this is a matter upon which it must be 
confessed that we are left without any clear or 


> To suppose with Ewald (Eng. Trans. p. 317) that Abraham 
was “the greatest of the leaders” in a “ national migration,” 
and that this migration was caused by a ‘new and powerful 
tendency” “in many of the Hebrews” “towards the true 
religion,” is not only to take, as I conceive, most unwarrant- 
able liberties with the history, to treat it in such a manner as 
may be fairly held to deprive it of all historic worth whatever, 
but also, I believe, to explain it upon principles of equally false 
philosophy. Nations do not thus in a body move towards the 
truth. And we have historic reasons for believing that Abra- 
ham’s own father was an idolater, or at least “served other 
gods.” (Josh. xxiv. 2.) However, I confess that it is hopeless 
to reach such theories by argument; they rest on a basis of their 
own, which has nothing in common with the world of fact. I 
prefer to deal with the history as I find it, conceding only, for 
the sake of argument, those parts of it which are supernatural. 
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certain information. It may have been audibly 
from without, and doubtless to the majority of 
ordinary readers the narrative seems to imply as 
much; but nothing is said to make it imperative 
or expedient to believe that. We are merely told 
that “‘ God had said unto Abraham.” 

And surely, by the way, this is in favour of the 
historical value of the narrative. Had it been the 
work of a fabricator, what a grand opportunity 
such an event would have afforded for embellish- 
ment and exaggeration! How strong the tempta- 
tion would have been to avail himself of such 
adventitious aid. And even in the case of accre- 
tion from mythical sources, we might reasonably 
expect to find here the trappings of imaginative 
decoration. But instead of them we find only, in 
sublime and almost disappointing simplicity, “ The 
Lord had said unto Abraham.” 

_ As therefore we are not told by what means He 

had spoken to him, we are manifestly not obliged to 
assume that He resorted to any outwardly sensible 
and audible means. He may have spoken to his 
heart, without vision or manifestation, appear- 
ance or sound, of any kind. It may have been 
by night or by day, by a dream or a trance, by 
angelic visitation or direct personal intercourse 
of a supernatural character. We are not told, 
and we cannot say. 

Nor do I beheve that it makes any material 
difference in what manner we suppose the com- 
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munication to have been made. The real point 
after all is, to be perfectly clear that it was made, 
and this 1s the question at issue. Was there any 
real communication made to Abraham or not? I 
have already said that his subsequent, or rather 
consequent conduct is in favour of the supposition 
that there was. His acting as he did seems to 
point very distinctly to a strong impelling motive 
such as this would have been, and that motive 
may have been this. 

But then, unless we resolve the voice, whatever 
it was, into a mere indefinite and unaccountable 
impulse arising from within his own mind, one of 
those vague, sudden, and casual influences which, as 
they affect us sometimes without assignable cause, 
so they are obeyed without adequate reason,— 
unless we explain it thus away, it remains that we 
refer it, as the author of the narrative refers it, 
directly to the will and the operation of God. - 
And this 1s the question. Was the umpulse from 
God, or was tt not? It is certain that our tendency 
to be mistaken in answering this question is not less 
than Abraham’s was. He might have questioned, 
disbelieved, rejected the guidance and direction of 
the voice. He must have had cause, ample cause, 
for deciding to accept the counsel given him. 

Nor indeed does there seem to have been any 
hesitation in this respect. His faith is not said 
to have been elicited here in accrediting the 
voice, but in complying with its commands. 
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Whereas it was obviously possible for him to be 
quite persuaded about the source of the injunction, 
and yet to refuse to obey it. 

And, again, we must bear in mind that the in- 
junction laid upon him was not a moral, but .a 
positive precept. He could see no reason for it. 
There was no moral obligation involved in. it 
which the sensibility of his moral nature could at 
once detect. He could trace it to nothing. We 
are at a loss to ascribe to it any motive, such 
as that which has been supposed to have been de- 
rived from ‘the fierce ritual of Syria” for another 
action of his. All this, while it made his moral 
ground for obeying the command less, shows that 
his actual reason for doing so must have been all 
the greater. If the moral impulse was weak, and 
indeed apparently nil, the positive impulse must 
have been strong indeed, urgent, peremptory, 
irresistible. 

Now as a matter of fact the narrative (which 
there is no inherent reason to doubt, but, on the 
contrary, from its being so marvellously con- 
sistent, every reason to believe) associates with 
this command a promise, and implies that the 
promise had some part in furnishing the motive; 
and the promise was, as I shall hope to show, the 
promise of the Messiah: “In thee shall all fami- 
lies of the earth be blessed.” 

Mark you, I do not say that Abraham under- 
stood this promise. ‘That he should have under- 
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stood it as we Christians understand it was 
morally impossible; but it must have meant some- 
thing to him; it may have meant very much more 
than we can conceive; it must have held out some 
inducement to him, some hope to him; at least it 
taught him this great truth, that henceforth he was 
to live for others; the essence, therefore, of self- 
sacrifice was involved in it, the present was subor- 
dinated to the distant future, the individual post- 
poned to the multitude. And this of itself, 16 must 
be admitted, is no inconsiderable element in the 
doctrine of Christ as we have learnt it. 

The point, then, to which my argument is tend- 
ing is just this. ‘Taking the call of Abraham as, 
what it certainly was, one of the very first indica- 
tions of the rise of the Messianic idea, we learn 
thus much about the rise of it, that it was 
most emphatically external and not spontaneous. 
Whether or not the idea rose up in Abraham’s mind, 
it rose up with such overwhelming might as to be 
well nigh irresistible, and to assume all the force 
of a strong external impulse; we cannot discern 
any circumstances in the history of the patriarch 
likely to have suggested it. ‘There was no reason 
why he should imagine himself the heir of the 
world, nor why his posterity should imagine him 
to be so. If we accept the narrative as in any 
sense trustworthy, the evidence it affords seems 
to be conclusive in favour of the Messianic thought 
so far as in this case it was Messianic, arising 
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from without rather than from within; indepen- 
dently of and against his will, within the full light 
and knowledge of his consciousness, and not at all 
unconsciously. | 

II. But now let us look at this narrative in 
another aspect. Let us try to interpret it of the 
facts of consciousness. Abraham in the vast 
plains of Chaldzea has a vision, he hears a voice 
speaking to him in the words recorded, he be- 
heves himself the recipient of a Divine communi- 
cation, and he acts upon it. But the whole affair 
was a tissue of deception; he was the dupe of his 
own credulity, he was mistaken, misguided, de- 
ceived; not accustomed to analyse or to question 
the facts of consciousness, he misinterpreted them 
and became their slave. ‘There could have been 
no Divine impulse for him to obey, because there 
was nothing Divine in the impulse he obeyed; he 
was none the better for obeying it. No moral 
law was honoured by his obedience, none would 
have been infringed had he disobeyed it; and no 
one was benefited by what he did; he was simply 
a visionary, fanatical enthusiast, who fancied him- 
self the favourite of heaven and the heir of mon- 
strous and extravagant promises. That which is 
put into the form of a Divine communication ex- 
presses very much his.own opinion of himself, 
and that is all; to suppose it points to any 
further cause in fact, is to be as visionary as he 
was himself. 
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Now this may be all very well in theory to 
indulge as a favourite hypothesis, but it certainly 
seems to me to be beset with insuperable difficul- 
ties. Bear in mind that on any supposition this 
narrative must be regarded as embodying a very 
old tradition, a tradition, moreover, that must — 
have been felt to be in accordance with, and cor- 
respondent to, the life of the nation and the genius 
of its history. This, at least, was the traditional 
origin of the nation, and it was felt to be of a 
piece with the whole tenour of its existence. Why 
should any nation lay claim to such a mythical 
originP Why clothe it in such drapery? Why 
imagine even such blessings in preference to any 
others? The thing 1s conceivable on any na- 
tural grounds. All the accidents and circum- 
stantials of the narrative, characteristic as they 
-are and indicative of exceptional aspirations, seem 
to my mind, I confess, on antecedent principles to 
be strongly in favour of its historic reality. 

Next we have to observe what may be called 
the verisimilitude of the history. The astonish- 
ing vividness of its portraiture, the sharp-cut 
prominence and distinctness of its features, the 
intense naturalness and true humanity of the hero, 
as evidenced in his distrust of God immediately 
after the recorded promise made to him. If all 
this does not point to a true history, it is the 
most marvellous counterfeit of one that can be 
conceived; and if not itself true, it is exactly 
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what a true history under the circumstances would 
have been. 

We have a right, then, to ask, Are the circum- 
stances such as would readily suggest themselves 
to aromancer? ‘The answer must unhesitatingly 
be, No. The mere invention of such a story is as 
improbable, as the only feature of it which sug- 
gests distrust, the account, namely, of the Divine 
communication. And is this of itself an imsuper- 
able barrier to belief? It is not possible to reason 
with those who would acknowledge it to be. 

Once more, it must be borne in mind that 
whether or not such a Divine promise as this was 
made to Abraham, as a matter of fact, it was 
exactly such a promise as this that his descend- 
ants believed they had inherited. If the history 
be even traditionally true, we find that his son 
and grandson both believed themselves the heirs 
of it. Ages afterwards we find it appearing again 
in the time and person of David; it is identically 
the same hope, the same undying expectation, the 
same inextineuishable longing. Now whence did 
this arise P How is it to be accounted for? Hvén 
admitting that it grew up, so to say, parasitically in 
the consciousness of the nation, what was the seed 
from which it sprung? What was the origin and 
cause of itP How is it to be explained? ‘The 
very existence of it is a miracle, a phenomenon 
which alone and by itself, independently of any 
miraculous adjuncts, demands an explanation ; and 
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seeing that it comes before us hand in hand with 
a recorded explanation which would amply ac- 
count for it, if true, it challenges the discovery of 
any other similarly adequate and appropriate ; 
while it shuts us up to the wisdom of accepting, 
and the folly of rejecting this. 

III. Neither for the validity of my present 
argument does it make, comparatively speaking, 
any difference to raise the question of the author- 
ship of this narrative. Say it is Elohistic, Jeho- 
vistic, or what you will; say it is the work of 
Moses, or the work of Samuel, or the work of an 
unknown writer in the age of Hezekiah (and this 
is giving a fairly wide scope to the most delicately 
fastidious sensibilities of linguistic criticism), for 
the moment it matters not who wrote it, nay 
more, it matters not whether it is historically true 
or mythically false, here it is before us now as a 
substantive fact of ancient literature; an indis- 
putable relic of the elder world, of suppose we say 
700 years before Christ. To what does it witness 
even then? Why to this manifest and irremovable 
fact, that, at the time, there was in the heart and 
consciousness of the Jewish nation, to say the 
least, a very strong persuasion that they were 
destined to some eminent and extraordinary mis- 
sion, and that this destiny rested not in them- 
selves aS a nation so much as in onez of their 
race. 

Now this is a point in which we may take up a 
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position absolutely unassailable. Such a story as 
this, if fictitious, would not have been written for 
a people that could not appreciate it, could not 
enter into it and understand it, could not feel, so 
to say, a certain amount of national gratification 
in the supposition of its truth, in the contempla- 
tion of its imaginary historical value. The very 
fact of its having grown up at that time, or indeed 
at any time, is an unquestionable proof that such 
were the thoughts of the people in whom it grew. 
There is abundant evidence that the thoughts 
were of no ordinary strength and the feeling of no 
common intensity ; indeed it was so uniform, per- 
sistent, irrepressible, as to point almost neces- 
sarily to an external cause, and to amount, even 
disallowing such a cause, to the significance and 
dignity of a God-given conviction, of a heaven- 
taught belief, that on the very lowest ground 
T am willing to claim for it. 

About the strength of the belief there is no 
possible room for doubt. The only question can 
be as to the cause from which it arose. Was it 
false, or was it true? And this must surely 
depend upon whether or not it was justified by 
the event. We have a right to insist that events 
subsequently came to pass which would have 
fully justified it. We assert that these events 
were its justification. And we point to the long 
anticipation and forefeeling of some events, which 
events we say were these, in evidence of its more 
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than natural, more than human, origin; and we 
maintain that the events answering to the antici- 
pation (and here again not naturally as might 
have been expected, but spiritually as could not 
have been and was not expected) is an almost 
irresistible proof that one was intended to be the 
preparation for, and one the realisation of the 
other, that one was the promise, and one the ful- 
filment of the other. 

To put one more case. So clearly capable of 
application to Christ is the promise made to 
Abraham, that were it not for the extreme 
absurdity of such an hypothesis, and the impossi- 
bility arismg from the intellectual calibre of the 
time, one might even conceive of a Christian of 
the first century after Christ intentionally fabri- 
cating a narrative such as this for the purpose of 
exalting his Master in the eyes of his fellow-Chris- 
tians, or of the unbelieving Jews. We have 
reason to suppose that the appropriateness is 
certainly not such as would have failed to strike 
many of the Christians of that day, or even occa- 
sionally some among the Jews; and if, in the 
latter case, it had been denied, the story would 
have applied equally well to their Messiah. 

Now the very wildest theoriser never ventured 
to surmise this. It would transcend the bounds 
of all possibility and belief. But still, as the mere 
existence of the narrative is a fact that cannot be 
disputed, and as it must have been in existence 
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for hundreds of years before Christ, without 
deciding how many, I venture to believe that 
independently of (1) authorship, (2) of the actual 
date of composition, which cannot be determined, 
and (3) even of the real historical truth of the 
narrative itself, which I for one do most un- 
feignedly believe, it still constitutes in those fea- 
tures of it, which no criticism can destroy or touch, 
to say the least, a very strange coincidence with 
facts long subsequent, and one which the Christian 
Church, not without the authority, but after the 
example of the Lord and His Apostles, has been 
uniformly consistent in declaring to refer to Him. 

IV. Moreover it must be remembered that the 
Messianic anticipations of the Jews, expressed as 
they are in their sacred literature, virtually ceased 
with the last of the prophets. The anticipations 
themselves did not die out, on the contrary, they 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of intensity 
at the time of our Lord, but from the close of the 
Old Testament canon till the present time all 
expression of them has been but a faint and feeble 
echo of the past. The Messianic hope has not 
died out, but the Messianic promise has failed, or 
at least it has never been repeated. We must, 
therefore, be prepared to accept one of two 
alternatives, and either subscribe to the incon- 
venient and unpromising paradox that such a 
hope never existed, such a promise never was 
made, or else admit that if Jesus of Nazareth did 
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not fulfil the Old Testament Scriptures, as a 
matter of fact they have never been fulfilled. 
And then in this latter case 1t must be confessed 
that we are in possession of a literature the most 
marvellous the world has ever seen, a literature 
expressing sentiments, and kindling hopes, and 
exciting interests, and rousing sympathies which 
begin and end in themselves and point to nothing, 
and have no meaning, and lead to no where, and, 
in one word, which are a hie. 

Far be it from me to say that because the 
hopes were raised they must be satisfied, or that 
the bitterness of bitter disappointment is so 
strange to humanity as this would seem to imply ; 
but certainly the lesson we might derive from 
analogy would appear to be in favour of a con- 
viction so deep pointing to the certainty of its 
being fulfilled and justified. If God plants in the 
child an inextinguishable hope of manhood, it is 
because He has created him to bea man. If He 
has written on our heart the almost necessary 
oblivion of our own mortality, it is no inconsider- 
able evidence that He has created us to be im- 
mortal; if He destines any one nation to play a 
particular part in the world’s history, He endows 
it with particular gifts and powers accordingly. 
And so we may not unreasonably assume that 
the Jewish nation, if destined to produce the first- 
born of every creature, would be endowed with an 
intuitive instinctive consciousness of that destiny, 
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and infer that such a consciousness, seeing it 
existed, was no vain or insignificant promise of 
its fulfilment. 

While on the other hand it is not possible for 
any one to allege that the ardent desire for the 
fulfilment of Messianic hopes was itself father to 
the thought that they had been fulfilled from this 
memorable and conspicuous fact, that the manner 
in which they were said to have been fulfilled 
was totally opposite to that in which the fulfil- 
ment was hoped for, and that the belief in their 
fulfilment was only brought about by the sacrifice 
and complete overthrow of anticipations the most 
cherished, and by the uprooting of prejudices the 
most difficult to eradicate. 

V. I cannot, however, forget that it may still 
be asked, What is the use of all this argument if, 
after all, the promise in question did not refer to 
Christ, or indeed to any Messiah? The words 
ran “In thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed,’’ which contain no mention or hint of 
such a person. To this it may be replied that 
the history contains no trace of any evidence that 
Abraham understood the promise literally of him- 
self. On the contrary, we find him inquiring 
afterwards, “ Lord God, what wilt Thou give me, 
seeing I go childless ?” The hope that was roused 
in him was essentially a forward-looking hope, 
connected as it was with the promised possession 
of Canaan, and repeated as the original words 
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were afterwards, “ And in thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.’ Itis undeniable 
that it was the hope of this seed which was carried 
on and kept alive in his immediate descendants 
and throughout the nation at large. In what 
sense it was understood by Abraham I do not 
pretend now to define—that will be my endeavour 
on Sunday next,—but only to mdicate the sense in 
which we are intended to understand it; and to 
show how valid the reason is for so understand- 
ing it. We cannot tell what further knowledge 
was vouchsafed to him, All we can trace is the 
germs and tokens of truth scattered up and down 
the Scriptures, which bemg written before time 
were written for owr learning. 

VI. To construct any argument out of this 
which will serve to convince the gainsayer, deny- 
ing as he does the preliminary possibility of there 
bemg any actual promise or knowledge of Christ 
in the Old Testament, I know well from ex- 
perience to be a simply hopeless task; my object 
will rather be, to set-the matter in such a light as 
will serve to establish and confirm the Christian. 
I shall be more than satisfied if I can succeed 
in showing those who already believe that it is 
no cunningly devised fable to which they have 
given their assent, and that the lines of light that 
shoot across the heavens in that early dawn of 
revelation, as they gave to those who hailed them 
then the promise of a glorious day, so they may be 
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recognised by us now as the first faint glimmering 
indications of the coming of the Sun of righteous- 
ness. ‘l'o my mind these indications are so strong, 
so numerous, so distinct, that I cannot but adore 
the wisdom and foreknowledge of that Spirit which 
ordained them, and confess to His identity with 
the Spirit which dwelt in Christ. 

_And it is enough for me that here I do. not 
stand alone. ‘‘ Understandest thou what thou 
readest P”’ is a question which he who brings good 
tidings through the Scriptures must ask of every 
one; and the answer each should be content to 
give is none other than this: ‘‘ How can I, except 
some man should guide me?’’ We follow a guidance 
here, and it is a guidance which, as it cannot fail 
us, so likewise is it one of which we need not be 
ashamed. It is the guidance of Apostles and 
Hvangelists and the whole Church of Christ. It 
is the guidance of our Master Himself. We do not 
profess to discover truth for ourselves, we profess 
to have received it from others; from first to last 
our message is a message which asks for faith, and 
being as it is not logically demonstrable, we are 
content if it can be shown to be not unworthy the 
belief of devout, and earnest, and reasonable men. 


On Sunday next I shall endeavour to ascertain 
what it was that Abraham must have understood 
by the promise made to him, judging from the 
evidence which the narrative itself affords us. 


LECTURE IIl 
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“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw it, 
and was glad.” 


ROM what has hitherto been said, it would 
seem that so far as the call of Abraham 
throws any light on the rise of the Messianic 
thought, it points us to an outward and Divine ori- 
ginating cause. For even admitting that the idea 
may have been purely subjective, yet the strength 
and permanence of it, together with the course of 
action to which in his case it was the impulse, 
oblige us to recognise some adequate and sufficient 
origin. Now the history gives us no possible 
clue to discover such an origin or cause in the 
circumstances of the time. There is no percep- 
tible or imaginable reason for Abraham and the 
patriarchs thinking as they thought and acting as 
they acted. Neither is there any discoverable 
reason wherefore they should have been repre- 
sented as so acting and thinking, nor any assign- 
able motive to induce the historian so to represent — 
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them. The fact that they have been thus repre- 
sented, and that fact alone, independently of age, 
author, and the like, imperatively demands some 
explanation. Can any other reasonable, adequate, 
consistent explanation be assigned? Honestly, 
impartially, sincerely, I believe that none can. I 
conclude, therefore, that admitting the possibility 
of a Divine communication being made, such a 
Divine communication as the one mentioned was 
the true cause here. 

And from the words of our Lord in the text we 
learn to view this matter in another light, which 
will serve not only to elucidate the origin of the 
Messianic idea, but will help us also in our imvesti- 
gation of the nature of that idea. For it is to be 
observed, that though in some cases it may be 
conceived that our Lord’s references to the earlier 
books of the Old Testament are susceptible of 
such an interpretation as would allow of their 
being understood as allusions to parables and 
received traditions, without supposing Him to 
vouch for their actual historic truth, yet in the 
present instance it can hardly be so. Because not 
only is it difficult to determine the precise portion 
of the narrative to which our Lord refers, but it 
appears also that He makes allusion to additional 
particulars or circumstances known only to Him- 
self, which absolutely demand and imply the 
general substantial truth of the history. For in- 
stance, it is perfectly inconceivable that our Lord 
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should have made such a statement as this if 
Abraham had not been an historic character. | 
And it is equally impossible to suppose that His 
words are reconcilable with a traditionary or 
mythical interpretation of the narrative, because 
in that case He would be referring to the actual 
truth of a man’s life, in the account of which the 
mythical and historical elements cannot be sepa- 
rated or distinguished, and where, in fact, it is 
difficult to discover the particular event or cir- 
cumstance alluded to; or else He would be basing 
a positive truth, for which He Himself does vouch, 
upon a record which according to the hypothesis 
may be assumed to be more or less untrue, and 
indeed untrue exactly there where, if it 1s not true, 
the whole point of His reference to the narrative 
is entirely lost, namely, the Divine and super- 
natural features of it. 

I believe, therefore, that this is one of the very 
strongest corroborations of the general historical 
truth of the portion of the Old Testament we are 
now considering, that not only can be found in 
the words of our Lord or the writings of: His 
Apostles, but even that we are able to conceive, 
for it cannot be explaimed on the accommodating 
principle, nor on the parabolic, nor on the mythical, 
nor on the supposition of our Lord’s ignorance. 
To suppose that Christ was here accommodating 
Himself to the prevailing notions of His time and 
to the opmions of the persons He addressed is 
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simply absurd, for no accommodation to a false- 
hood will make it become a truth; and if the allu- 
sion here is groundless, so also is that which He 
deduces from it or builds upon it. In like manner, 
if we interpret the narrative as a parable or a 
myth, He still refers to it in such a way as could 
not but have been- untrue and entirely inconsistent 
with it upon that hypothesis. And lastly, if we 
go so far as to say that Christ did not know, 
we at once involve Him in the imputation of un- 
reality, duplicity, deception, which, if fastened on 
Him, leaves the Christ without a morality, and 
the world without a Mediator. I proceed, then, 
to inquire what it 1s into which these marvellous 
words are intended to introduce us. 

And I assume that the words of St. John are 
accurate and true, that they refer to the narrative 
in Genesis, that that narrative, after what was said 
on Sunday last in evidence of its being so, may be 
regarded as substantially true, and that in it we 
must seek for the elucidation of our Lord’s meaning. 
We are told, then, that the Abraham of whom we 
read in Genesis rejoiced to see the day of Christ, 
rejoiced at the prospect or the thought of seeing 
it, and rejoiced at seeing it, for he saw it and was 
glad. And I have myself no sort of doubt, though 
of course I cannot prove it, that one immediate 
allusion here is to the circumstance of Abraham’s 
laughing, probably with mingled feelings of in- 
credulity and joy, at the promise of the son whom 
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it was said that he should in consequence call 
Isaac’. ‘The promise of that son was the distinct 
and specific assurance that the blessings of the 
original oath should be brought nigh to him by 
means of a child. The promise of the seed, at 
first concealed and kept back, is gradually brought 
out till it assumes this definite form. In the 
terms of the original call there is no mention made 
of any specific seed, but only of the great nation 
which is to come from him. The promise was 
repeated in Bethel, but still only in general terms. 
Afterwards we find him, as lfe was going on, 
anxiously desirmg an heir, and the assurance is 
given that one who should come forth out of his 
own bowels should be his heir. Again the promise 
of the nation is renewed. Sarah becomes impatient 
through unbelief, and Ishmael is born. But when 
the covenant of circumcision is given, the distinct 
promise of the birth of Isaac is vouchsafed; the 
first realisation of the long promised seed is ap- 
prehended with joyful incredulity and with in- 
credulous joy. Now this is the first step in the 
shaping of the Messianic thought. Abraham re- 
joiced at the birth of Isaac because in it he saw 
the visible pledge of the fulfilment of God’s pro- 
mises; and, as far as he was enabled to connect 
them with the hope of a Messiah, so far was the 
fulfilment of that hope assured to him thereby. 
It may of course be said that the hope of a Mes- 
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siah did not enter into his thoughts at all, and 
I cannot show that it did; but here we have our 
Lord’s own express declaration to the contrary. 
He assures us that Abraham saw His day. Do 
we accept that statement as conclusive or not? 
If we do not, the whole argument of course falls 
to the ground; but if we do, it cannot be unwise 
or unprofitable to inquire how it was. 

Now forasmuch as God’s spiritual dealings with 
man have always one uniform purpose or object, 
namely, to awaken man to a knowledge of Himself 
as his Saviour and Redeemer, it is certain that we 
shall fail altogether to understand the history of 
God’s dealings with Abraham if we examine them 
no deeper than the letter, and suppose that their 
ultimate purpose -was confined to that which ap- 
pears on the surface of the narrative. I can, in- 
deed, well conceive any man taking offence at the 
Divine manifestations and interlocutions of this 
early history if he supposes that history to begin 
and end in itself. Why should the domestic re- 
lations of a wandering Arab sheikh be of such 
vast importance as to demand the visible inter- 
ference of Deity? Why should the prospect of 
his offspring being many or few be a matter of 
such absorbing interest to the Almighty ? Why, 
indeed? One’s heart revolts against it. But the 
comment that our Lord passes on this narrative is 
certainly calculated to give us very different ideas 
about it; indeed, the history is not what it claims 
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to be, it is not what the New Testament and the 
universal Church consistently declare it to be, if it 
has not a meaning infinitely more significant than 
its superficial and apparent meaning. It was not 
for himself or for his race that God dealt thus 
with Abraham, but for the Messiah, and in order 
to bless mankind through Him. 

And, as a matter of fact, 1t 1s not possible to 
conceive of the Almighty Lord of all holding 
direct converse with a man, and awakening him to 
the immediate knowledge of Himself, and putting 
in his heart the germ of immortality and eternal 
life, which must ever flow from that knowledge, 
without his learning therefrom that, if universal 
blessmgs for mankind were to centre in himself 
and to come through his seed, it could only be by 
that seed possessing the fulness of blessing and peace 
which he had himself been awakened to apprehend. 

The case stands thus: Abraham had been made 
to know God. In learning to know God he 
learns to know himself to be, as he once con- 
fesses, but “dust and ashes.” But he learns to 
know also that im his seed there shall be a source 
of universal blessing. It was impossible for him 
not to know that what he was, that his seed 
should be—dust and ashes like him. He is to be 
the Father of many nations, to hold a position of 
exalted dignity which that implies; to be greater 
than all his seed, because the Father of them. 
But yet in that seed there was to be one who 
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was to contain and to be the blessing itself. Now 
the knowledge of God was his standard of blessing. 
We must measure then any hope of blessing which 
he migint cherish by that knowledge of blessing which 
he himself possessed. And this can only point us 
to such a union of the Divine prerogatives, the 
Divine grace, may we not say the Divine Person, 
with his seed, as we maintain the Messianic idea 
involved, and as Christ claimed to exhibit. 

There are indeed not wanting traces ata still 
earlier period’, of a deep hope implanted in our 
race of a future redemption to be wrought out 
in humanity: a knowledge of the promises from 
which this hope sprang may very well have ex- 
isted in. Abraham; in which case his intelligence 
of individual promises made to himself could not 
fail to be materially affected thereby. But on 
these I forbear to dwell, because the history in 
which they are imbedded is so much more open 
to the charge of mythical colouring than this 
can be. I prefer taking my start from the call 
of Abraham because that is commonly recognised 
more or less as actual history, and because in 
itself I believe it constitutes one of the most mar- 
vellous records in the whole compass of Sacred 
Writ. 

It must therefore be borne in mind distinctly 
what premises we propose to occupy in dealing 
with it. These are simply the fact that our Lord 
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has stamped this narrative so manifestly with His | 
imprimatur. He has endorsed with His own 
handwriting the substance of the record. We 
may come to the study of it therefore, not with 
the preconceived notion that, in order to under- 
stand it, necessity 1s laid upon us to reduce it to 
the standard of our own ideas, whatever they may 
be, and of our own experience, whatever that is; 
but with the humble though earnest endeavour to 
see how His words elucidate it, and how it sub- 
stantiates and warrants His reference to it. There 
may obviously be preconceptions on either side, 
but I maintain that from the position I have de- 
fined it is not wrong but right to let the narrative, 
as far as may be, speak for itself; and that, on the 
other hand, it would be a most unwarrantable 
preconception to begin by paring it down to suit 
our own convenience. The real question is whether 
or not, taken at its literal value, the record is consist- 
ent enough to justify what our Lord has said of tt. 
Now we must remember that it does distinctly 
say God spoke to Abraham. I waive altogether 
the question, How He spoke to him; but on the 
bare assertion I take my stand. The fact is what 
I want to grasp. God either spoke to him or He 
did not. I reject any intermediate alternative. If 
He did not speak to him, there is an end to all 
argument, I give it up; but if He did, then I 
insist upon clearly understanding what that im- 
plies, and I say it precludes the possibility of 
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doubt or insufficient evidence, no less than the 
immediate obedience on the part of Abraham pre- 
cludes the possibility of hesitation. God spoke to 
him, and he knew that God spoke to him; we have 
to apprehend these two facts, which are true, if any 
portion of the narrative is true, and which being 
true, are alone well-migh sufficient for my purpose, 
because if God spoke to Abraham, that was itself 
to him revelation. He was put thereby in imme- 
diate contact, so to say, with Deity. To know 
God, as this of itself implies, for his Saviour, for his 
“shield and exceeding great reward ’,” if he knew 
no more, was emphatically to see the day of Christ. 
To be the direct recipient of such a Divine com- 
munication as the mere letter of the narrative 
demands, was clearly to have not a partial or im- 
perfect, but an altogether exceptionally full and 
complete knowledge of the Divine character. We 
need not infer that there was any circumstantial 
knowledge of future events (though even these 
may have been darkly intimated to him), because 
the knowledge which he had was rather that to 
which these events are designed to bring us. 
And as it is plain that acquaintance with the events 
may east where there is no spiritual perception of 
athe mighty truths they reveal, so is it obvious that 
the knowledge of these truths may be produced even 
where there is ignorance of the events. 
Now it was such a knowledge as this which the 
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intercourse of Abraham with God must necessarily 
and naturally have produced in him. It is not 
possible to hold converse in human friendship with 
a pure and lofty mind without deriving therefrom 
a corresponding advancement in purity and eleva- 
tion of character. ‘* With the holy thou shalt be 
holy, and with the perfect thou shalt be perfect *,’” 
is the natural law of intercourse. How much 
more therefore, when the human spirit walks hand 
in hand with the Divine intelligence, in the way 
that Abraham, who was called the Friend of God, 
must have walked with God, shall we look for 
the spiritual illumination of the mature saints of 
God in the Father of the faithful! In the highest 
development of the Christian character it is the 
teaching of the Spirit of God, and not the intel- 
lectual knowledge of historical facts, that leads 
to the perception and knowledge of Christ; and 
so in like manner we may well conceive that in 
the teaching of the Spirit of God, which is implied 
in the intercourse which Abraham held with God, 
he rejoiced to see the day of Christ, that he saw it 
and was glad. 

Here then we seem to be drawing near at once to 
a more definite understanding of our Lord’s words, 
and also to a clearer notion of that Messianic 
knowledge which was possessed by the saints of 
old. There was a present joy resulting from the 
personal knowledge of the Christ in God. That 
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knowledge must have been in Abraham, as our 
Lord says it was, an unfailing source of joy. He 
had the earnest of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. He was blessed with the blessedness of 
those who delight in the knowledge of God. But 
he was assured that the blessedness which he had a 
personal share m should become, through his seed, 
the blessing of all the families of the earth. It was 
the linking of this blessedness to the seed, the 
making the seed the depository of the Divine 
blessing, the channel, source, and fountain head of 
the life which he found in God, which constituted, 
I apprehend, the Gospel that St. Paul assures 
us was preached to Abraham. We are not to | 
seek for it, as his words superficially considered 
might lead us to suppose, in any necessarily sin- 
gular acceptation of the word seed, which is a 
collective noun in Hebrew, but in the implied and 
essential conditions of the case. The root of every 
thing is the knowledge of God which Abraham 
possessed im being the chosen subject of Divine commu- 
nication. In himself knowing this, not as is com- 
monly supposed in some vague and visionary sub- 
jective manner, which seems to insinuate more or 
less of possible self-deception on his part, but with 
the fullest assurance of intense personal conviction, 
which is implied in the position that the narrative 
repeatedly assigns to him, we discover the ground- 
work on which to rest the Gospel that he be- 
heved. Not only the writer of Genesis, but the 
Ee 
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writer of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians 
declares that he was made righteous by faith. 
The Divine imputation of righteousness was as- 
sured to him upon his believing in the Lord. He 
knew that he was the accepted prophet of God. 
He had evidence that his mediation on behalf of 
the doomed cities had been provisionally accepted. 
The character he acquired from these circum- 
stances was such as to stamp upon the place of 
his common abode even to the present day’, for a 
period of nearly 4000 years, the name which is 
still a silent witness to the substantial truth of the 
history, and to the position which he must have 
filled in the eyes of his contemporaries. He stands 
out to all time, if the history is true, one of the 
erandest characters of the Old Testament, and 
would stand out, if it were a romance, one of the 
most sublime conceptions to be met with in all 
history, sacred or profane. It is impossible that he 
should not be conscious of the part he was called 
to play; that in being just by faith, and so attain- 
ing to what is in fact the highest development of 
the Christian consciousness, he should be igno- 
rant of the character of God as a Saviour and 
Redeemer; but in having the promises held in 
reservation to his seed he was led to hope for a 
union of Divine perfections with his offspring, a 
concentration of blessmg in humanity, for man, 
which would indeed justify and explain our Lord’s 


’ Hebron, still called in Arabic al-halzl, ‘‘ the friend.” 
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assertion, that Abraham rejoiced to see His day, 
that he saw it, and was glad. 

Nor could this be understood in a distributed 
or extended sense, as though the promise were 
made to “ seeds,” that is, to many persons among 
his “ seed,” for he was taught the contrary in the 
exclusive preference shown to Isaac. As the 
child of promise was one, so the promised “ seed” 
was to be one, and the whole after-history of the 
nation was a witness to the universality of this 
conviction, even if in the case of Abraham the 
record is too brief to determine it. They ever 
waited for the One who was to come. I believe, 
therefore, that St. Paul when he wrote, “ He saith 
not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, 
And to thy seed, which is Christ,’ was not really 
making a verbal criticism, which in point of fact 
the words would not bear, so much as bringing 
out this exclusive solitary character of the promise, 
which he felt was its true bearing with reference to 
Christ ®°. As much as to say, God never intended 


6 It is with regret that I feel myself compelled to differ 
from Dean Goodwin on this point, ‘‘ Essays on the Penta- 
teuch,” p. 221: “The meaning of the Apostle is, I suppose, 
not that the language used in the promise to Abraham was 
such as to tie it down of necessity to one person, but rather 
that a form of speech was adopted, the special and curious 
propriety of which became apparent, when it was seen by the 
result that the seed to which reference was made was, in fact, 
not Abraham’s posterity in general, but that one member of 
his family, in whom the whole race of mankind should be 
concentrated and represented.” 
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the promise to refer to all the seed, nor did he to 
whom it was given so understand it; but “to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made,” 
and these promises culminated in Christ, not in 
the numerical greatness of the seed, but in the 
solitary grandeur of the One promised seed, who 
was expected and desired of all. 

There were, in fact, two distinct promises given 
to Abraham: one was that his seed should be 
very numerous, the other was that the blessing 
should come upon universal man through that 
seed. Yet as he knew that he was not himself a 
source of blessing, but stooped to receive blessing 
from Melchizedec, as he knew that what he had 
not the power to give he could not transmit to 
his offspring, and that what they had not indi- 
vidually they could not possess collectively, so he 
was led upwards to the hope of One who should 
unite in His own person the blessedness of the 
EKver-blessed with the manhood of the promised 
seed. Thus it was that he rejoiced to see the day 
of Christ; that he saw it, and was glad. 

Nor, in endeavouring to understand what these 
words meant and how they were justified, must 
we forget to observe the sense in which the Jews 
at the time received them. They considered them 
to imply on our Lord’s part the assertion of a claim 
which was tantamount to that of Deity. They 
took up stones to cast at Him because He ad- 
mitted to having seen Abraham and having been 
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before him, and this could only be in virtue of His 
essential Godhead. Here then, again, we learn 
that it was the day of God which Abraham re- 
joiced to see; not necessarily, therefore, the day 
of a particular historical person, who could only be 
discovered by some special prophetic vision, of 
which the narrative affords no hint, but the day 
of the manifestation of God through his seed, in 
such a way as to be fraught with blessing for all, 
though of the precise manner how, he might well 
be ignorant. 

In proportion, therefore, as the steps of this 
reasoning are admitted in principle, they can 
hardly fail to guide us to one of those character- 
istics of the Messianic idea of which we are in 
search. For taking into consideration the various 
circumstances I have specified, it is impossible to 
deny that the root and fundamental idea of the 
Messiah, as evidenced in the history of Abraham, 
was that He should be mysteriously united to the 
Godhead, in other words, that He should be 
Divine. I believe that any other view of His per- 
son and character would be altogether incon- 
sistent with the various facts and principles which 
are necessarily implied by the express statements 
of the narrative. 

Nor is it of course to be expected that in thus 
dealing with the history of Abraham I should 
omit to notice that marvellous episode which re- 
lates the circumstances of his great temptation, 
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especially while professing to investigate the cha- 
racter of the Messianic idea as revealed to Abra- 
ham. It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
I propose not to exhaust all the indications of the 
Messiah which we in the full light of Christian 
knowledge can discern, but only to. ascertain, if 
possible, the principles which were within the 
reach of the various actors of the history at their 
own time; to examine what it was which they, 
knowing no more than the history itself implies, 
may be supposed to have gathered and understood 
from the discipline and teaching to which they 
were submitted. To imagine that a kind of evan- 
gelical phantasmagoria, or a series of dissolving 
views representing scenes from the Gospel history, 
passed in vision before the minds of patriarchs 
and prophets, I believe we have no warrant. But 
to elicit to the very fullest extent the force and 
bearing of every hint and expression in the narra- 
tives, I believe we have not only authority for 
doing, but that we shall entirely miss their mean- 
ing unless we do. And so with respect to the 
sacrifice of Isaac, there can be no question but 
that Abraham was taught thereby the necessity of 
sacrifice, and that the sacrifice must come from 
God, for his wonderful confession, ‘* God will pro- 
vide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering,” proves 
as much. That the promised seed also would 
himself be and exhibit the true sacrifice he may 
have darkly seen, But that the history fairly 
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weighed implies him to have seen more than this 
I think is doubtful’. And we must remember 
that the immediate result of the great trial to 
which he was exposed was the repetition of the 
original promise, ‘‘ In thy seed shall all the nations 
of the earth be blessed.” Here, then, I maintain 
that by natural inference and legitimate deduction 
we may conclude that it was possible for Abraham, 
knowing what he could not but know from the 
fact of holding direct and assured intercourse 
with God, to see in that promise the hope con- 
firmed to him of a mysterious union of the Divine 
Promiser with his seed, because One in whom all 
nations should be blessed, with Abraham’s know- 
ledge of blessing, could not be other than Divine ; 
that it was possible for him to rejoice to see the 
day of Christ,—that in fact he saw it, and was 
olad. 

_ But there are two objections which may very 
well be urged against this method of reasoning. 
The first 1s, that it demands too close an ad- 
herence to the letter of the history, and too im- 
plicit a faith in its general worth and accuracy. 
And I for one am not ashamed to confess that 
I do accept the history, as we have it, for a bond 
jide narrative of fact. True, there are many diffi- 


> 


" Still less, therefore, can I follow Bishop Warburton in the 
view he takes, “‘ Divine Legation,” book vi. sect. 5. Such a 
method of dealing with the Scripture narrative will probably 
find but few advocates in the present day. 
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culties of detail which I cannot solve—which it is — 
not probable or possible will ever be solved; but 
to my mind these are as nothing, compared with 
the unmistakable evidences of genuine good faith 
and thorough honesty in the writer, whoever he 
was. That his narrative is a narrative of veritable 
and actual fact, I see no shadow of doubt. ‘To 
me it is less difficult to beleve than to disbelieve 
it. The touches of guileless and inartificial sim- 
plicity are so many. The transparent rectitude 
and honesty of purpose, intention, and design are 
so clear. The improbability of any one fabricat- 
ing a narrative at the early age at which under 
any circumstances this narrative must have been 
written, with such semblance of veracity, and such 
a skilful imitation of reality, and such a staid and 
solemn mockery of truth, is so great, that be the 
difficulties arising from inconsistencies, repetitions, 
apparent contradictions, and the like, what they 
may—difficulties which would very probably vanish 
at once if the narrative were fuller, and which 
certainly would not have existed in the work of a 
fabricator—it seems to me they are as nothing 
compared with those difficulties from which we 
cannot escape if we suppose the narrative to be 
the mythical and varnished form of a traditionary 
legend. This I hold to be the unbiassed and un- 
prejudiced prima facie view of the case. But 
when to this we are able to add, as we surely can, 
the uniform and constant corroboration and en- 
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dorsement by our Lord and His Apostles of, to 
say the least, the general and substantial credi- 
bility of the Mosaic narrative as a whole, I main- 
tain that we have the fullest possible reason to 
deal with and appeal to it as actual history. The 
way in which our Lord has spoken of it, and that 
alone, would warrant us in coming to the study of 
it with a certain amount of prepossession in one 
direction sufficient at least, one must confess, to 
throw the responsibility and the burden of proof 
upon the advocates of the destructive side. And 
if the question of its historical worth were simply 
balanced in eguilibriwm, this consideration alone 
might be held sufficient to turn the scale; but 
when we find upon a fair and impartial estimate 
that the difficulties are even greater on the de- 
structive side, it must surely be allowed to kick 
the beam. 

If it were possible to show to demonstration 
that the most ancient records of the Jewish people 
were substantially untrustworthy, we might then 
admit the necessity of reconsidering the value of 
New 'T'estament references to them, and examine 
the question as to how far the credit of our Lord 
and His Apostles was involved in their established 
incredibility. But since this, so far from being 
the case, 1s likely to be found more and more 
chimerical and visionary, since the positive evi- 
dence on the other side is so weighty, compared 
with the theoretical and hypothetical quasi-evi- 
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dence on this, we may well believe ourselves ab- 
solved from such a responsibility. 

It would manifestly be out of place, even if it 
were possible here, to handle this vast subject in 
detail. My object is rather to elicit certain broad 
and general principles, which the ordinary Chris- 
tian may find it useful to bear in mind, and to 
apply them in one or two cases by way of example, 
than to attempt the investigation of the whole 
field, exploring it step by step. And this has 
been my reason for dwelling at such dispropor- 
tionate length upon one or two circumstances in 
the recorded history of Abraham. for I believe 
it to be absolutely impossible to give to these cir- 
cumstances their due, legitimate, and necessary 
weight, in the manner in which I have endeavoured 
to estimate and lay it before you, without being 
constrained to confess that there is that in them 
which exhibits the most marked capability of ap- 
plication to the circumstances and teaching of the 
Gospel. And we find that so high an authority 
as St. Paul thought so too. Nay, even more, 
Christ Himself appealed to the fact. It was He 
who taught us to look for these things there, and 
prepared our minds for the expectation that Chris- 
tian treasure was hidden in the field of patriarchal 
history. 

What then are we to say? How are we to 
shape the argument? We must be careful of 
nothing so much ag not to overstate or misre- 
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present it. Were these things written for the 
teaching of those who lived under the dispensation 
of the Law’? Were they meant to be distinct 
and definite predictions of certain events, which 
when they arrived were at once to be recognised 
by their similarity and correspondence with them ? 
I can hardly think so. And for this reason, that 
it 1s only the educated Christian consciousness 
which can detect that similarity. As a matter of 
fact, the Jews in our Lord’s time overlooked it. 
To be sure they were blamed for doing so,—but 
why? Because, in spite of all their acquaintance 
with the ancient Scriptures, and their study of 
them, they had failed to derive therefrom a know- 
ledge of certain deep and eternal principles which 
the character of Christ exhibited, and which were 
enshrined therein. ‘‘ Ye search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of Me’.” We may indeed 
affirm that inasmuch as the knowledge of God was 
set forth in these writings, they were the stand- 
ards of spiritual enhghtenment to all generations, 
and might have been the instruments of it to the 
Jews in our Lord’s day, as they had been to the 


® A friend reminds me of St. Peter’s language, I. i. 12: 
“Unto whom zt was revealed, that not unto themselves, but 
unto us they did minister the things, which are now reported 
unto you by them that have preached the Gospel unto you 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; which things 
the angels, desire to look into.” 

* St. John v. 39. 
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saints of old, who through the hope of a Messiah 
were led to hope in God; but im a far deeper ° 
and fuller sense we have reason to confess that 
‘“‘ whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for owr learning’.’”’ It is we, who can look 
back to the life and times of the actual Messiah, 
who have cause to thank God for the fulfilment of 
His recorded promises, while we trace in historical 
allusion, type, and prophecy, an elaborate scheme 
of long-protracted preparation, which served at 
the first to arouse men’s minds to an expecta- 
tion of the Christ, and is now designed to consti- 
tute one portion of the most direct and conclusive 
testimony to the mission of Jesus. It is we who, 
when we read the promise made to Abraham, may 
without one vestige of superstition or unmeet 
credulity, see in that promise an assurance of 
blessing for mankind, which if it has not been 
fulfilled in Jesus, has not been fulfilled at all. 
While, on the other hand, seeing that as a matter 
of fact a great teacher of unexampled wisdom, 
purity, and benevolence, was given to mankind in 
Him ; a teacher who fully realised in His life and 
death, and doctrine, all that the prophets had 
spoken; shall we not admit that it is conceivable 
that the hope of His era might also be given to 
certain favoured individuals? Shall we be unwise, 
upon His own authority, to acknowledge that 


1 Rom. xv. 4. 
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Abraham might rejoice to see His day, nay, that 
he saw it, and was glad P 

It is said that the philosopher who deals scien- 
tifically with natural phenomena has often been 
guided to discoveries which would otherwise have 
escaped him, by experimental operations that have 
in the first instance been suggested by theoretical 
speculation. A theory has flashed across the 
mind which has given the impulse to a series of 
experiments that have resulted in real and impor- 
tant discoveries. It would seem that an analo- 
gous method of treatment might, meet with exem- 
plification here. Let the theory be this: Given, 
the historical advent of a Messiah; it is more 
than probable that His advent would be ushered 
in, perhaps through many ages, by a series of 
gradually increasing promises and symbolical ex- 
pressions and events by way of preparation. We 
apply the test of experiment, and, as a matter of 
fact, this we find to have been the case. Or, at 
least, such events confront us in the Jewish history 
as are capable of this interpretation, and that in 
a very complete and circumstantial degree. 

Or, on the other hand, let the theory be this: 
Suppose the remarkable words and facts to be 
met with in the ancient Scriptures had really, and 
were meant to have, that which would answer to a 
Messianic significance, which it cannot be denied 
that they were once, and that for centuries before 
Christ, thought to have. We apply once more the 
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_ test of experiment, and then assuredly we find 
that there was every thing to warrant such a 
supposition in the manner in which events tran- 
spiring in the history of our Lord answered to the 
strange predictive utterances that were heard of old. 
Nor are these to be counted by units, but much 
rather by tens and hundreds. Indeed it is their 
multiplicity which is their most striking feature. 
Individually they may be more or less insignifi- 
cant, but the force of their cumulative testimony 
is overwhelming. In fact, it is only by taking 
them one by one, like the Curiatii in the story of 
Livy, that their collective might can be resisted, 
or their vitality destroyed. But we are on all 
hands forbidden to do this, by the teaching and 
example of the New Testament itself. Rather, we 
are bound to insist upon the mutual interdepen- 
dence of the Old Testament and the New, con- 
firmed to us by actual experiment, not indeed, as 
any new discovery, the credit of which we may 
take to ourselves, but, as an old established fact, 
which was at one time commonly so accepted, but 
is now discredited in many quarters of reputed 
learning, though, for all that, I am convinced that 
the more it is investigated, the better it will sup- 
port the strain of a severe and searching scrutiny. 

Let us, however, once more assume, for the 
sake of argument, that there is no such thing as 
Messianic prediction, and no such person as the 
Messiah. ~Then, nevertheless, as a matter of fact, 
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we meet with certain ostensible promises, like 
those to Abraham, in the sacred writings of the 
Jews, and with a certain personage in history who 
excited the utmost anger and malice of that nation 
by applying these promises to himself. What 
if, by comparing the circumstances of the two with 
attention, earnestness, and care, we are driven to 
accept this as the only reasonable conclusion, 
many times arrived at before, namely, that the one 
exhibits in very truth the realisation and fulfilment 
of the other P 

There still remains, however, one other objec- 
tion to the present method of reasoning, to be 
briefly noticed in conclusion. It may be said that 
I have imported into the simple narrative of the 
history of Abraham, and the simple statements 
made in it, all the complex and profound experi- 
ences of a highly developed and mature Christian 
consciousness; in other words, that I have first 
injected something which I have subsequently 
professed to extract from the original substance 
of the record. But after all, as a matter of fact, 
it must be so. The only way to appreciate any 
literary work, is to be in harmony with the writer. 
And, as a rule, he will be most in harmony with 
any writer who finds the most, and not he who 
finds the least in him. ‘The transcendent merit of 
Shakspeare is to be judged, not by the man who 
is blind to his beauties, but by him who can detect 
them in every line, and may even at times perhaps 
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be disposed to imagine them where the author 
himself would have been, or may have been, uncon- 
scious that they existed. If imdeed it is the 
noblest characteristic of genius to be unconscious 
of its own excellence, we may well be allowed to 
credit great writers with touches of sublimity and 
beauty, of the full merit of which they were them- 
selves ignorant. Such efforts of genius may 
rightly be ascribed to the spirit which was in 
them, and those only are competent judges of 
their worth who are endowed with a kindred spirit. 

Nor is it otherwise here. Even granting that 
Abraham was a stranger to the thoughts that I 
have ascribed to him, or that the writer of the 
history may not have seen them, yet at any rate, 
there they wre for us to see: definite points, lumi- 
nous with the purest, brightest, Gospel light, sus- 
ceptible of distinct and definite indication. A man 
may say, I do not see them; but what of that, if 
others do? The revelations of the telescope or the 
microscope are for those who have surveyed and 
noted their marvellous phenomena; but not for 
those who have never observed them. St. Paul 
was a man of kindred spirit with him who wrote 
this history; and he did not hesitate to declare 
that the Gospel was preached to Abraham, and 
that Abraham was justified by his belief of it—that 
is, by the same faith, identically the same faith, by 
which he himself was justified. 

The whole question therefore resolves itself into 
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a simple matter of personal experience. If we are 
justified by the faith of Abraham, we shall detect 
and recognise tokens of the selfsame agency which 
operates in our own justification in the wondrous 
narrative which records his faith. If the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is our God, we shall 
discern unmistakable indications of the Hand 
which deals and has dealt with us in the guidance 
of Him who called Abraham out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, gave him to be the father of the faithful, 
and promised that he should be a blessing to all 
the families of the earth, by becoming the earthly 
progenitor of Christ. If our faith in the promised 
Seed is sure and stedfast, and our spiritual union 
with His Divine person real, we shall not stagger 
at our Lord’s words any more than Abraham 
staggered at the promises of God through un- 
belief; but much rather shall hail them with lively 
~ emotions of adoration, gratitude, and love, when 
He assures us, aS He does, that our Father 
Abraham rejoiced to see His day, that he saw it, 
and was glad. 
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“ And as concerning that He raised Him up from the dead, now 
no more to return to corruption, He said on this wise, I will 
give you the sure mercies of David.” 


EFORE passing on to the consideration of 
what is taught us by the history of David, 

the next great ancestor of our Lord, as referred to 
in this text, there are one or two supplemental 
observations I desire to make with more especial 
reference to the earlier books of the Bible known 
as the work, or at least by the name, of Moses. 
In the first place, it will be seen that the broad 
and general way in which I have endeavoured to 
deal with the single portions of the history I have 
chosen, to exemplify the method of treatment, 
while such as to bring out to the full its Messianic 
import, is nevertheless not exposed to the dangers 
incident to a servile adherence to the text as 
we have received it. Let the greatest possible 
diversity of manuscripts, versions, and readings be 
granted; there is room for much more alteration 
of the text than there is any authority for making; 
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you might even alter it conjecturally to a very 
great extent, but still the broad features of the 
narrative, to which alone I point, remain indelibly 
graven upon the unalterable record. We are out 
of the reach here of various readings. They do 
not touch us in the slightest degree. In order for 
the history to be at all affected, it must be entirely 
recast. In fact we have a narrative which was in 
existence in all its main features as we read it 
now, 700 years before Christ. The author un- 
known, the date unknown, the historic value un- 
known, the amount of credit due to it uncertain. 
This narrative contains a promise purporting to 
have been made to the original father of the 
nation, which, upon one view of it, has most com- 
pletely been fulfilled. Taken by itself, it is a wit- 
ness to Messianic ideas prevalent among the people 
at that time; it is evidence that they looked 
upon themselves as especially the heirs of the 
world, that they believed such a story as this to be 
not incongruous or inconsistent with their calling 
as a nation and their national hopes; it is mani- 
fest, moreover, that if Christianity be true,—yea, 
even if its moral value as a great social regene- 
rator, and this alone, be granted,—then there is in 
it a remarkable illustration, or demonstration, we 
may say, that such dreams as these have been 
realised, that the promises of them have been ful- 
filled. This fact may of course be ascribed to a 
merely blind chance, but it is a chance that is 
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unique in the history of the world, and I do not 
think it is rationally to be ascribed to chance. I 
have very grave doubts whether chance is ade- 
quate to producing it; nay, I distinctly do not 
think it is. There must be something more than 
chance, there must be design in it. 

When, however, on the other hand, we consider, 
as in fact we must, that the premises which, for 
the sake of argument, I have granted are utterly 
and absolutely untenable—that there is every 
reason to believe that the narrative in question is 
bond fide history, of probably more than twice the 
age supposed, nay, that it is impossible to regard 
it as otherwise than historical without the most 
flagrant and conspicuous petitio principi,—then 
there is but one conclusion we can come to, namely, 
that the bond fide history contains a bond fide pro- 
phecy, and a prophecy which has found an adequate 
fulfilment, if only it can be allowed that it is possi- 
ble for any prophecy to be fulfilled, that is, im other 
words, that there can be such a thing as prophecy. 

One more remark, and I take leave of this 
branch of my subject. ‘The authorship of these 
ancient books 1s a matter which has been long and 
vehemently debated. 'T’o enter into the discussion 
here would be out of place and inconsistent with 
my purpose, as well as absolutely impossible with- 
in the necessary limits. One observation, how- 
ever, seems appropriate to the general argument, 
which is this: The existing form of the books of 
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Moses, and particularly of Genesis, is often insisted 
upon as exhibiting proofs of diverse authorship. 
It is confidently asserted that no single writer 
. would have left his work so manifestly imperfect, 
with such glaring inconsistencies, contradictions, 
repetitions, omissions, and the like, as are to be 
found here. And therefore we are driven to assume 
a diversity of authorship—to conceive of one writer 
supplementing the work of another, leaving out 
and putting in statements as he pleased—an as- 
sumption which, if warranted or substantiated, 
would go some way towards invalidating the gene- 
ral authority and credibility of the record. The 
history of Abraham and the history of Joseph 
have not escaped the severity of these strictures, 
and hence the propriety of this remark here. 

Now, surely the sense of unity, harmony, logical 
sequence, historical propriety, and the like, is not 
less violated by the assumption of an editor leay- 
ing his work thus imperfect, than by that of an 
author doing so. A common redactor or editor is 
granted on all hands; he then, it would seem, was 
not offended, his sense of literary propriety was 
not outraged, by the very phenomena which it is 
assumed that no author would regard with com- 
placency. And yet if one man could leave, as it 
is patent he has left, even his compilation thus 
conspicuously meoherent in its parts, and wanting 
in neatness and uniformity, why should not 
another man leave his original work in a like 
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condition? Surely the want of harmonious unity 
in his work is not more pardonable in an editor 
or compiler than it is in an author. We may 
even doubt whether it is not less so. We may 
certainly assume that the man who compiled these 
records intended to leave them ostensibly as one, 
because in point of fact he has done so, and 
because for immemorial ages they have been so 
regarded; but then, in this case, there are these 
difficulties confronting us upon the very surface. 
Where, then, is the additional difficulty m sup- 
posing that the apparent discrepancies and incon- 
eruities are themselves original, that they have 
existed from the first? It may indeed be said 
that the compiler never imagined that the public 
for whom he wrote would be deceived by the 
manner in which he performed his task; he did 
not intend to do otherwise than put forth a com- 
pulation, and therefore entered no caution against 
the opposite supposition; in which case we can 
only say that his intentions were frustrated and 
his anticipations falsified by the well-nigh unani- 
mous belief of thirty centuries. 

The real fact of the matter is simply this: the 
classical laws of artistic and artificial composition 
were unknown to the Hebrews, as it might be sup- 
posed they would be. The historical requirements ' 


* After writing this, I found I had been anticipated by the 
Dean of Ely in a remark almost identical. ‘ Essays on the 
Pentateuch,” p. 107. 
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of the fifteenth century before Christ were not 
those of the nineteenth century after Him. The 
way in which they kept or compiled their records 
was not the way in which we should keep or com- 
pile ours. They are not, therefore, to be judged by ~ 
the rules of our criticism, but must be allowed to 
stand or fall upon their own merits as authors. 
In a general way, the outward superficial form of 
the writing was held to be a matter entirely 
subordinate to the inward and deeper purpose 
which the writer had in view; and the neglect of 
this purpose, if the reader cannot discover it, will 
be sufficient to lead him altogether astray in his 
estimate of the work. It is plain that these early 
records were not preserved for the mere purposes 
of history, or to satisfy an antiquarian curiosity. 
Judged by this standard, they are oftentimes pro- 
vokingly reticent and disappointingly obscure. 
But yet the very fact of this obscurity is in some 
sense a voucher for their honesty and trust- 
worthiness, because the hints and allusions which 
were obviously understood by the public for whom 
they were originally intended, are indications of 
a contemporary criticism to which the writer must 
have been exposed, and by which to a certain 
extent he must have been held in check. 


With these remarks, then, I pass on to the con- 
sideration of the additional elements in the Messi- 
anic idea which may be derived from the history 
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of the next great progenitor of Christ, the patri- 
arch David. 

Now the words which I have read as the text 
are part of St. Paul’s address to a Jewish audience 
at Antioch in Pisidia. They contain a direct ap- 
plication by him of a certain passage in Isaiah to 
the resurrection of Christ. It is distinctly said 
that these words, “ I will give you the sure mercies 
of David,” refer to His resurrection. We turn 
then to their context in the prophet and find they 
stand thus’, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; 
come ye, buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and 
milk without money and without price. . . . In- 
cline your ear, and come unto Me: hear, and your 
soul shall live; and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David,” or, more properly, “‘ the mercies,” or, ac- 
cording to the LXX., ‘the holy things” “‘of David 
which are sure,’ meaning unquestionably the oath 
or promise made to David, which 1s certain to be 
fulfilled. That is, the consequences of hearkening 
to the Divine voice and of complying with the 

terms of the Divine invitation are represented by 
the prophet as being a personal participation 
in the benefits of the promise made of old to 
David. 

Now we must ascertain what that promise was; 
for itis here that we find light thrown upon the 
? Isa. lv. 1—3. 
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erowing conception of a Messiah. It was the 
promise that was made to David by the prophet 
Nathan upon his expressed desire to build a house 
to the God of Israel. He was not allowed to 
build it; but the promise was given him that his 
son should build it*. ‘‘ Also the Lord telleth 
thee that He will make thee an house. And when 
thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy 
fathers, | will set up thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will esta- 
blish his kingdom. He shall build an house for My 
Name, and I will establish the throne of his king- 
dom for ever. I will be his father, and he shall be 
My son.” ‘These last words are directly applied 
by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews‘ to 
Christ. 

But we must not assume that application to be 
correct, or that the promise was so understood by 
David. Without in any way “ giving the rein to 
our fancy,’ let us endeavour to ascertain from a 
careful consideration of all the facts what is the 
direction in which they poimt. We need not 
shrink then from admitting frankly, that from the 
narrative in 2 Samuel there does not seem to have 
been at the time any other idea in the mind of 
David than that the promise was given him of 
an immediate successor who should be more 
potent than himself, and who should be permitted 


$2 Sam. vii. 11—14. 1 Chron. xvii., xxii. 
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to build the Temple. All this, if the history is 
true, was strictly fulfilled. But we are not to 
assume that the history is true, because then we 
shall have a ciear case of prediction, and of pre- 
diction which was strikingly fulfilled. It is 
patent therefore, that the promise in 2 Samuel 
was a vaticimmum post eventum, 1t must have been 
put into the history of David's reign after Solomon 
had become great, and had built the Temple. It 
is contrary to all critical laws to suppose that it 
could have been there before. 

But let us examine the consequences of the 
opposite supposition. In the twenty-second chap- 
ter of the same Book of Samuel, which is another 
version of the eighteenth Psalm, we find these words 
in the last verse: “He is the tower of salvation 
for His king: and showeth mercy to His anointed, 
unto David, and to his seed for evermore.” If 
these words are original (and they occur also in 
the text of the eighteenth Psalm), how did they 
come there? They also must have been put in, or 
else, perhaps, they may have suggested the story 
of the seventh chapter. To allow them to have 
done this even, 1s evidence not to be despised, 
because then they become of substantive value 
in themselves. 

But we pass on. In the twenty-third chapter 
of 2 Samuel we have a composition occurring 
only there, and purporting to be ‘‘ the last words 
of David.” The fifth verse runs thus, “ Although 
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my house be not so with God; yet He hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant, ordered in all 
things, and sure: for this is all my salvation, and 
all my desire, although He make it not to grow.” 
Then these words also must have been interpo- 
lated; for if they refer not to the promise given 
by Nathan, we know of nothing to which they 
can refer. Perhaps, however, as before, they may 
have helped to suggest that narrative. 

Passing on to the First Book of Kings, we find 
David, in his last address to the recently anointed 
Solomon, virtually repeating the conditions upon 
which the promise was made, and assuming the 
knowledge of them in Solomon; and we find the 
king himself saying (besides other allusions woven 
into the tissue of the narrative), “‘ And king Solo- 
mon shall be blessed, and the throne of David 
shall be established before the Lord for ever’.” 
Then this also must have been put in; and yet 
to leave it out mars the natural integrity and 
symmetry of the record. 

In the account of Solomon’s sacrifice at Gibeon 
and his prayer there, as well as in God’s reply, 
we have possible allusions to the same promise, 
allusions the more delicate because they assume 
a knowledge of it, or seem to do so, while they are 
not absolutely unintelligible without. 

In the message which Solomon sends to Hiram, 
when about to commence the building of the 

5 1] Kings ii. 45. * 1 Kings iii. 6—14. 
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Temple, he alludes again to it’ in words which can- 
not well be omitted, because they are referred to by 
Hiram on receiving the message; so that a double 
interpolation is rendered needful, if any is made. 

While Solomon is in the act of building’, the 
word of the Lord comes to him with direct re- 
ference to the same promise, and with a virtual 
repetition of it. This, therefore, must have been 
gratuitously inserted. 

In the prayer at the dedication of the Temple’, 
the foundation upon which Solomon bases all his 
supplication, and offers to the Lord his completed 
work, is the promise that was made to his father 
David; and the historian at the close of the chapter 
implies it by saying, that the people ‘ went unto 
their tents joyful and glad of heart for all the 
goodness that the Lord had done for David His 
servant'.” In the answer which the Lord makes 
to the prayer of Solomon on the same occasion, 
He refers to the former promise, and renews it 
with features of additional solemnity’. All this, 
therefore, must have been interpolated; and yet 
it is plain that the most skilful excision would 
_ fail to remove it in such a manner as to elude 
detection. 

After Solomon’s apostasy, God threatens to rend 
the kingdom from him, but promises to give one 


PK ings WD. 12 * 1 Kings vi. 12. 
° 1 Kings viii. 15—26. ‘1 Kings viii. 66. 
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tribe to his son* ‘for His servant David’s sake.” 
And the prophet Ahyah, in the promise he makes 
to Jeroboam in the name of the Lord, assumes 
the existence of this original promise to David, 
and bases on it the grant of the ten tribes to the 
son of Nebat. All this, then, must have been 
surreptitiously inserted. 

Nor can we stop here; in the history of the 
revolt it is from the house of David that Israel 
rebels *—‘* What portion have we in David ?” 
“Now see to thine own house, David,’ are the 
watchwords of the secession. All this implies 
that David was the founder of the dynasty, and is 
certainly not inconsistent with the notion of his 
haying some claim to it in virtue of the promise. 
It is with “ David his father” that the individual 
kings of Judah are severally compared, and “in 
the city of David his father” that each in turn is 
buried. The glory of Solomon is forgotten; the 
indomitable energy of Rehoboam, the real founder 
of the divided kingdom, his inflexible obstinacy, 
his unyielding strength of will, is overlooked; 
the claim of David only, the ideal king of Israel, 
is recognised. It is in the “way of David his 
father’ that each new king is -expected to walk, 
or it is from that way that he declines, doing 
‘not according to all that David his father did.” 


Now from all this, I ask your permission to 
el Kings x1..13: 32.34. 36. 38: “le Kings; xii. 16, 
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draw two deductions. I. First, ct seems to me wn- 
reasonable to suppose that im all the places I have 
cited the text has suffered by interpolation. It 
must be entirely re-written and re-cast if we would 
eliminate from it the traces of a very deep im- 
pression, in kings and people alike, that the throne 
of David was the resting-place of Divine blessing 
and promise. And it is not only in the historical 
books that these traces are to be discovered (I 
have purposely confined myself to those of Kings, 
because of the less recognised value of Chronicles 
in certain quarters); we find them also in the 
Psalms and Prophets. The eighteenth Psalm I 
have already mentioned; to say nothing of the 
seventy-second Psalm, ‘‘ Give the king Thy judg- 
ments, O God, and Thy righteousness unto the 
king’s son,” a Psalm written ‘‘ for Solomon,” and 
falling in very appropriately with the tone of 
thought that the Divine promise would suggest, 
the eighty-ninth Psalm,—ascribed to Hthan, the 
Ezrahite, than whom Solomon is said to have 
been wiser *, and who therefore must at least have 
been contemporary with him,—is written with 
direct reference to it. ‘I have made a Covenant 
with My chosen, | have sworn unto David My 
servant, Thy seed will I establish for ever, and 
build up thy throne to all generations.” This 
Psalm must either have been written in full know- 
ledge of the history in 2 Samuel, or it must have 
° 1 Kings iv. 31. 
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suggested it. I will consider the latter supposi- 
tion hereafter. 

The hundred and thirty-second Psalm also (which 
has no inscription but that of “A Song of degrees,” 
and may or may not have been the work of David) 
gives a poetical narrative of all the circumstances 
recorded in Samuel. David’s desire to build a 
house of God, and the Lord’s promise to him, “The 
Lord hath sworn in truth unto David, and He will 
not shrink from it; Of the fruit of thy body I will 
set upon thy throne,” are both alluded to; and 
whoever may have written the Psalm, it seems at 
least from the close of it to have been produced in 
the lifetime of David. If, then, we allow that the 
history was interpolated to explain and account 
for the Psalms, what are we to do with the Psalms 
themselves? They are still left unexplained. 
Upon such a supposition it is clear that they were 
felt to need explaining. For to imagine that the 
history was first invented, and then the Psalms 
composed to give expression to the imaginary 
history, and to exhibit something in the works of 
David corresponding to the fictitious narrative, is 
like supposing that the Epistles of St. Paul were 
written to substantiate the history of the Acts; the 
very existence of the narrative and the poems goes 
as a matter of fact to corroborate the evidence of 
both. In order not to make the matter too 
tedious by full reference to the Prophets, I will 
take but one passage from Isaiah; it shall be 
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from his address to Hezekiah against Sennacherib ; 
“¢ For I will defend this city to save it for Mine own 
sake, and for My servant David’s sake®:’ here 
is a clear allusion to the then existing promise: 
and one from Jeremiah, which shall be this; ‘* Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper’.” Why unto David? 
and Why a king? unless, because prophet and 
people alike were aware that a promise of old had 
been made to that effect, and because much of 
their existing literature was full of it. 

Surely, then, we must confess that, with all this 
evidence before us, it would be an Herculean task so 
to remodel the history and literature of this people 
as to eradicate from it every root and fibre of the 
Divine promise made to David. The whole soil is 
full of it; dig where we will within a certain 
period, and we cut across some lingering fragment 
or fibre which serves to show how tenacious and 
firm a hold the promise made to David has se- 
cured in the ground of the national life and the 
national thoughts. And it would be a most pre- 
posterous conceit to suppose in the first place, 
that the narrative in 2 Samuel was interpolated, 
and that gratuitously, and then, in each several 
case, that the various allusions and references were 
interpolated likewise to make the first gratuitous 
interpolation seem natural, and each succeeding 
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reference appear consistent with the first interpo- 
lation. If this would be reasonable criticism, we 
are ata loss for standards of reason. It is im- 
possible to say to what lengths we might not go, 
rather than look facts in the face, which, being 
acknowleged, point us to circumstances which 
cannot be explained upon the ordinary principles 
of secular history. 

Another circumstance is to be noted in connec- 
tion with the present matter, which is this: the 
apparent contemporaneousness of the history and 
the Psalms referring to it. For it is not to be 
supposed that the history, if a forgery, would have 
been written after the issue of Solomon’s reign 
had most lamentably falsified the literal meaning 
of the promise made to David. As we have seen, 
that promise is continually referred to in the his- 
torical documents relating to the period. The 
records of the reign of David and the early part of 
Solomon’s are full of allusions to it. The thoughts 
of the nation seem to be impregnated by it. The 
pulse of national hope seems to beat high under the 
influence of the encouraging prospect it holds out. 
Afterwards, when the kingdom has been divided, 
and the promise apparently failed,—though, as we 
have seen, the memory of it still lingers,—it is no 
longer a source of eager hope or of longing 
expectation. The historian does not gladly or 
frequently recur to it, as he did before. The con- 
sciousness expressed is rather that of a baffled or 

Haas 
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perplexed hope; an expectation which was once 
buoyant, but 1s now struggling with regrets and 
disappointment—which was once ardent, but is 
now damped. ‘The promise is still known and 
remembered; but it is no longer the centre of all 
the national fecling, uppermost in the nation’s 
thoughts. The sentiment aroused by it has re- 
ceived a rebuff. We hold it, therefore, to be abso- 
lutely impossible that the history of this promise 
could have originated, for example, in the time of 
Hezekiah. Its very form is a witness to its 
approximate date; for if forged, it would not have 
been forged at atime when the terms of it had 
been contradicted by the subsequent course of 
history. 

Again, it is not likely that both the Psalms and 
the narrative in 2 Samuel are spurious. It is 
conceivable that the history may have been in- 
vented to explain the Psalms, or the Psalms 
written to illustrate the history; but to suppose 
that the Psalms and the narrative are both alike 
fabrications, resting upon no foundation of fact, is 
to suppose what would be alien to the whole genius 
of the Hebrew Literature, and simply impossible. 
In whatever way we treat the narrative, it seems: 
to me that we must consider the poems in question 
to be genuine compositions, giving utterance to a 
sentiment which, whether true or false, was at any, 
rate real. 

And this leads me to the one other hypothesis, 
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and the only one which I believe can be devised. 
We allow that the Psalms are genuine; that they 
are the outburst of the writer’s feelings; that they 
were really suggested by the circumstances related 
in the history. But who is the moving power of 
that history, as he is not improbably its author ? 
Is it not the prophet Nathan? He is evidently 
the man who inspired David with these thoughts. 
The promise originated with him *. He, an obse- 
quious flatterer of the king, was doubtless eager 
to concilate his favour, and hit upon this expe- 
dient as the readiest and surest way of doing it. 
He saw that the soil of the king’s heart was 
prepared, and he seized the opportunity of sowing 
this seed broadcast in it. With what success is 
abundantly proved. 

Now, there are several points to be considered 
here. In the first place, there certainly was a time 
when Nathan was no obsequious flatterer. He was 
the first to rebuke the king in the matter of Uriah °. 
No one would imagine that story was invented to 
make the other seem more credible, by showing that 
the prophet could be something besides a flatterer. 
We may therefore dismiss that supposition. 

But if Nathan had not the motive of flattery, 
it is difficult to see what other motive he could 
have had, except the true one. He could not be 
acting from self-interest in any way, because he 
was going directly counter to the known wishes 
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of the king in bidding him defer the erection of 
the house of God, upon which he had manifestly 
set his heart; and that after he had himself ap- | 
proved of the king’s project. But perhaps the 
promise was devised by Nathan in order to take 
away the edge from the king’s disappointment. 
And yet scarcely so, for it would have been a 
clumsy and inconsistent course to adopt—first to 
approve, and then to disapprove, and then to 
devise such a method as this to neutralise the 
effects of the disapproval. For what were the 
terms of the promise? That David should have a 
successor who should build the house. That his 
throne should be consolidated. Oh, then, it is 
clear that this story was an invention of the time 
of Solomon, contrived for the purpose of flattering 
hum. And yet I say, if that were the case, we 
should have entirely to reconstruct the history, to 
say nothing of the internal evidence, which goes 
to prove that the narrative is not of this character ; 
of the fact that Solomon is afterwards severely cen- 
sured and by no means flattered in the history ; and 
of the improbability there 1s of the wisest of men, 
whatever his weakness may have been, finding any 
gratification in flattery so grotesque, which en- 
tirely misrepresented facts perfectly well known 
to himself. Is there any, the slightest, evidence of 
this being the case? I trow not. 

But, again, we must bear in mind the position 
of David at the time that Nathan came to him. It is 
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expressly said that ‘‘the Lord had given him rest 
from all his enemies round about!.” The house 
of Saul was practically extinct: there was no pro- 
spect of its ever recovering from the blow received 
on Gilboa, to say nothing of the defection and 
death of Abner and the infirmity of Mephibosheth. 
David’s throne was apparently and virtually se- 
cure. He had been victorious in war, prosperous 
in council, skilful in administration. He had 
proved himself equal to the emergencies and the 
demands of swaying the sceptre of a great and 
growing people. Rebellion within was not likely, 
violence from without did not threaten. If augu- 
ries for the future might be gathered from the 
past, there was every prospect of a long, brilliant, 
and powerful reign for David. He already “ per- 
ceived that the Lord had established him king over 
Israel, and that He had exalted his kingdom for 
His people Israel’s sake’. It was superfluous, 
therefore, to give him Divine assurances of that of 
which he could feel but little doubt. 

But, again, in the matter of succession there 
was no possible ground for apprehension. Already 
in Hebron, before he came to the throne of Israel, 
he was the father of six sons*. Eleven others 
were subsequently born to him in Jerusalem *, 
though doubtless not all of them as yet. From 
among the offshoots of a throne so firmly con- 
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solidated, with roots so widely spread, there was 
no visible chance of a successor failing. It was a 
moral impossibility that the throne of David should 
fall to the ground for want of an heir to sustain 
and uphold it. A crown so glorious could not 
fail of a lawful brow to rest on. Where, then, the 
need or appropriateness of a promise enforced as 
this was? Again, it was superfluous and un- 
meaning. 

Nor could it be the natural reflex of David’s 
subjective feeling, arising from a contemplation of 
the circumstances I have specified, and skilfully 
shaped by Nathan in this manner, with these ac- 
cessories of form and colour. It can hardly be 
traced to the king’s individual ambitious senti- 
ments, because, according to the history, it took 
him entirely by surprise. It seems neither to have 
been premeditated by Nathan, nor anticipated by 
David. Only® so late as the previous day, it had 
not so much as entered into the mind of either. 
It was a thought entirely new to both; there is 
no trace of collusion, or compact, or courtly flat- 
tery, or subjective self-contemplation. We must 
recast the history before we can discover any 
thing of the kind. If it is fictitious, the ingenuity 
of the writer must have been before us here in 
every case, most carefully, skilfully, and success- 
fully concealing every vestige of each. He has 
succeeded in constructing a narrative most mi- 
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nutely consistent in all its parts, in laying a most 
astute and profound, but at the same time, ap- 
parently, a most guileless, innocent, and inartificial 
plot. Impossible! It cannot be. The history, 
tested by the ordinary laws of history, is as cre- 
dible as any history ever was or can be. 

Nor is this all, for there is one point more we 
must by no means overlook. The promise to 
David was that of a son who should build the 
house of God he desired to build. But even now 
we have seen he had many sons. There was 
Amnon his first-born, there was Absalom his 
beloved son, mourned afterwards by his deeply- 
wronged father as no other son is mourned in 
Scripture. These and others were all set aside, as 
David himself had been set aside, for a younger 
son who was not yet born, the child of the future, 
the son of a woman as yet unknown, and perhaps 
even at this time the wife of another. A mar- 
vellous promise assuredly! The more we attempt 
to fathom its depths, the deeper we find them. 
I challenge any man to say that I have given the 
rein to my fancy here. I have simply taken the 
history as I find it, asked it to speak for itself, and 
listened to the answer. Can such a promise as 
this have been the issue of subjective impressions 
on either side? Is it likely to have arisen from a 
desire to flatter the reigning monarch in the midst 
of his temple-building, when the same history re- 
cords that he of whom it spake had himself no 
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shadow of claim to the throne, and was the child 
of a union which has left the darkest and most 
indelible stain on the memory of his father ? 

It would seem, then, that there is nothing in 
the history itself to justify the supposition that it 
was invented subsequent to events that might 
appear to warrant it; and that it is not such a 
history as would be likely to grow out of feelings 
and impressions that may reasonably be conceived 
to have influenced a king in the situation of David. 
And I, for my part, entirely believe that neither 
of these positions can be justly gainsaid. Still, I 
doubt not there are very many who will dispute 
them. They will say, To take the history as we 
find it, is so impossible, from its total contradiction 
of all the known principles of history, that it be- 
comes an absolute necessity to reconstruct it. 
That there may be a basis of truth, we of course 
allow; but the record is strongly tinged with the 
peculiar sentiments of the nation to which the 
writer belonged ; we must therefore treat it in our 
own way, and reduce his biassed expressions to the 
standard of common life and common sense, and 
endeavour to ascertain what they really mean. 
The habit of these writers we all know was emi- 
nently unscientific, they had the inveterate pro- 
pensity of referring all for which they could not 
otherwise account to God. We have learnt the 
falsehood of this, and therefore must correct their 
statements by our more exact principles. 
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But I venture to submit that this is itself an 
unscientific process. We find a history, judged 
according to the principles of historical criticism, 
apparently authentic. We find that history self- 
consistent, ostensibly candid, honest, and truthful, 
certainly not written for the purpose of glorifying 
the nation which from first to last it represents in 
no favourable light. A history moreover uni- 
versally accepted, as, to a certain extent, true. 
We find certain features of this history, for ex- 
ample the promise in question, which I have 
shown can by no means be severed from it as a 
whole—which cannot possibly be detached without 
virtually destroying the value of it as a record— 
without impeaching its veracity to such an extent 
as to make it doubtful whether any part is true; 
in short, without being inconsistent with ourselves, 
who are willing to acknowledge its general truth. 

What then is our reasonable course? How are 
we to deal with such an element as this? Are we 
to affirm that there is exaggeration here, when we 
can detect it no where else? Are we to say that 
this is falsified, though the rest is not? In other 
words, are we to assume that which it is our very 
business to prove? Surely this cannot be scien- 
tific; surely these are not the principles nor the 
~ methods of true criticism. 

Besides, we must by all means bear in mind 
that in proportion as we deduct from the force of 
the motive cause, we deduct also from sufficiency 
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of explanation for the acknowledged effect. Now, 
it cannot be denied that the effect produced by 
this supposed promise to David was very remark- 
able upon the whole after history of the nation. 
Its effectual impress is stamped upon every page. 
Would a mere subjective dream on the part of 
David, would a mere illusive and illusory false- 
hood on the part of Nathan, have been adequate 
to produce such a result? Would the inventions 
of annalists and historiographers have sufficed to 
produce it? I cannot think so. In short, I find 
myself impelled irresistibly to this conclusion, that 
the promise must have been a true promise. Not 
the offspring of David’s imagination, or Nathan’s 
deceptive flattery, but an actual bona fide promise 
made by God to David. Oh, but, says the ad- 
versary, this is simply impossible, 1t cannot be; 
and therefore the wildest reconstructive theories 
must be maintained, rather than accept this, which 
is absurd. Again, I venture to submit that, 
allowing it to be a purely open question whether 
or not it is possible for God to make a promise, 
or credible that He should make one, upon the 
considerations advanced, it rather seems that the 
balance of absurdity hes on the other side. 

When the paleontologist, in search for the 
various undiscovered links that connect the pre- 
sent known forms of life with those that existed 
countless myriads of ages ago, when the conditions 
of this earth were other than they now are, finds 
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that his labours are defeated by the existence of a 
vast chasm which all researches have hitherto 
failed to bridge, how gladly does he hail the intelli- 
gence that a fellow-labourer in a distant land has 
succeeded in discovering some trifling remnant of 
the past,—a bone, a feather, or a foot-print,— 
which, fragmentary and imperfect as it 1s, neverthe- 
less points in the direction of the proof he needed 
for supplying the broken chain. He sees that the 
fair structure of a beautiful theory derives con- 
sistency and support from the smallest facts 
which combine to lend it probability. He reasons 
from the known to the unknown, and is not 
denied his induction. Nor will his inference be 
unforgiven if in the end it be proved to need 
modification from having been drawn too hastily. 
Now we are paleontologists. We reason from 
the known to the unknown. We are in search for 
ancient forms of spiritual life. We are perfectly 
familar with certain well-known and recognised 
forms in existence now. We are acquainted with 
their phenomena. We can analyse their consti- 
tution. We can define within certain limits the 
conditions of their existence. We believe that 
they had their analogues in ages past. We point 
to the indications, more than ‘‘ foot-prints on the 
sands of time,’ which are to be discovered, almost 
without number, in the lives and records of this 
ancient people; and we challenge the most adverse 
criticism, the most determined questioner, to say 
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whether these indications point in the direction 
to which our reasoning tends, or whether they 
point against it. Is our inference unsound, or 
has it at least the appearance of being just and 
valid 

Nor let it be said that we are rearing the pyra- 
mid upon its apex—that, assuming present spiri- 
tual life, we are trying to show that its counterpart 
existed of old, whereas the point asserted is the 
insufficiency of past records to sustain this edifice 
of spiritual life; for, granted that our life rests on 
theirs, on what, let me ask, does theirs rest? It, 
originally, had no records on which to rest; or if it 
had, on what did these records rest? It cannot 
be said that they but expressed one form of the 
instinctive religious impulse common to all man- 
kind, because as a matter of fact this 1s a form 
diverse from all others, and because its very 
diversity and exclusiveness are the chief ground 
of complaint against it. No reasonable man can 
hold this for reason, to say that the life of the 
Jewish Scriptures exhibits only a phase of modern 
fanaticism, itself derived from them and ludicrously 
mistaken; because, then, from what can the deriva- 
tion be derived? How is the first appearance of 
this phase to be accounted for? We simply can- 
not account for the origin of it at a period so 
early and in a form so pure unless we accept the 
Scripture account of it. And to leave a pheno- 
menon such as this without any explanation when 
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a fully sufficient one is at hand, would manifestly 
not be scientific. 

II. I must, however, in conclusion very briefly 
point you to the second of the two deductions I 
desired to draw, and only in such a way as to give 
the thread of connection with what must form the 
subject of the next discourse, and to show the 
relation of what has been said to the general 
bearing of the argument. Now, if we were to ask 
ourselves, What is the one point or moral which 
all the history of the kings is intended to bring 
out, or, if not intended to bring out, which it does 
most vividly enforce, and as a matter of fact 
illustrate, with or without design on the part of 
the writer, and apparently one must confess with- 
out design, because no writings can be more trans- 
parently simple and free from every thing lke ul- 
terior motive, and all trace of having been written 
to an end, than these? ‘T'he answer would be 
this: The want of a fitting heir to David’s throne. 
The desire of bringing forth, of presenting to the 
world, of exhibiting to mankind, or at least to the 
people of Israel, the image of the ideal and perfect 
king, 18 conspicuous on every page. Monarch 
after monarch is removed, being in many cases 
expressly compared with David, commended for 
acting as he acted or condemned for not doing 
so; but still the one seems ever to be wanting. 
So far from David’s successor being greater than 
himself, he is distinctly said to have fallen short 
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of him; and if Solomon failed to realise the hope 
that centered in him, certainly not one of his suc- 
cessors realised it. The glory of Judah’s crown 
shone brightly when it was worn by Hezekiah and 
by his great-grandson Josiah; but it was not a 
glory equal to Solomon’s, still less to David’s. 
And at the battle of Megiddo the light of that 
glory was quenched. It never revived. And the 
last remnant of the nation is carried to Babylon 
with the true successor still to come, with the 
heir to David’s throne as yet unrevealed, although 
desired. The history of the kings expires as the 
first of their line had died, with the unexpressed 
but implied confession—the sadder and more 
solemn from the experience of repeated failure,— 
** He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in 
the fear of God °.” 


6 2 Sam. xxii, 3. 


LECTURE V 


Psatm Ixxii. 20 


* The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.” 


HH purpose of my last lecture was to show 
that an actual promise was made to David 
—that when all the evidence is fairly considered, 
there is, to say the least, a very strong probability - 
that the story relating it is strictly true—that 
this is one of those cases in which there is no 
room left for a compromise. We must accept the 
narrative as either true or false. If it is false, the 
discussion is closed, the argument concluded, 
there is nothing more to be said. But if we 
attempt to take shelter in a compromise, to believe 
the story not quite false and yet not wholly true, 
there is this difficulty confronting us: it has so 
few traces of exaggeration, so little appearance of 
being overdrawn, that we cannot lessen or pare 
it down without virtually making it false. As 
before, in the case of Abraham, every thing here 
turns upon the reality of the spoken promise, and 
whether or not it was given by God. As we have 
I 
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seen, there is much to point to the conclusion that 
a promise was made, and made by God; and 
against this conclusion there is nothing whatever 
but the assumed antecedent impossibility of God’s 
making any promise at all. I say, advisedly, im- 
possibility, rather than improbability; because, if it 
only amounts to improbability, that is entirely set 
aside by the testimony of the narrative, which, 
merely as a narrative, has been shown to be in the 
highest degree credible. But that the Almighty 
is on a prior grounds unable to make a promise— 
that is, to speak to His creature, man—is itself in- 
conceivable and impossible, for it is an absolute 
contradiction in terms. We assume then that the 
promise in question was given to David and given 
by God. 

But now there arises the further question,— 
If this promise, in the form we have it in 2 
Samuel, was really given to David, and given on 
- Divine authority, why was it not kept? The 
subsequent history is in fact a witness against the 
validity of the promise, a manifest proof that it 
was not kept. Now, if the previous argument is 
acknowledged to be sound, this is in reality a 
very much simpler question than the other; be- 
cause, if it is once admitted that God can speak as 
He is here alleged to have spoken, not in vague, 
uncertain, questionable, and dubious voices, but 
in such a way as to preclude the possibility of all 
manner of doubt as to His having spoken, in the 
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mind of him to whom He speaks, it at once be- 
comes transparently clear that He cannot lie. 
The possibility of a lying God is altogether and 
entirely shut out. He is emphatically and must be 
0 arpevdns Oeds. We scarcely need a revelation to 
tell us that. 

We pause, then, to inquire how and to what 
extent the promise to David was set aside. Now 
the answer to this question must of course depend 
upon the manner in which David himself under- 
stood the promise, which we must endeavour to 
ascertain. And supposing it to be a fact that it 
really came to him in the way related, with special 
reference to the circumstances of his position, it 
is quite conceivable that he would see, at any 
rate at first, nothing more than its bearing upon 
those circumstances. He would very probably be 
disposed to limit it to them. But in process of 
time, as the Divine word sank down into his 
heart, 1t would detach itself more and more from 
those circumstances. And so, although it is by 
no means certain that in the first instance he was 
blind to the depth and fulness of its meaning, 
there is at least abundant proof that he subse- 
quently was not. The seventy-second Psalm alone 
contains sufficient evidence of this. Whatever 
may be the origin of those brief words I have read 
as the text,—whether they are the addition of an 
editor, or, as is not improbable, are the postscript, 
so to say, of the writer himself,—they at any rate 
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point to this fact, that the seventy-second Psalm 
was the expression of David’s highest aspirations : 
they could reach no further, they could rise no 
higher, they centred here, they were gathered and 
summed up in this’. 

And now, from this seventy-second Psalm let 
us take these words, “His name shall endure for 
ever: his name shall be continued’ as long as the 
sun; and men shall be blessed in him: all nations 
shall call him. blessed.” What is it that they say? 
If taken literally, which is all I ask, it is simply 
absurd either to refer them to the reign of Solo- 
mon, or to suppose that David could refer to him 
in them. He knew that his son would be mortal 
like himself: he knew that the duration of the 
material heavens would outlast the physical life- 
time of Solomon. These were broad facts of 
which he could not possibly be ignorant; neither 
could he believe that men should be blessed or 
should bless themselves’ in him. If he had 


’ So at least it appears to me, from the use of kalah rather 
than tamam (cf. Job xxxi. 40); not to mention ¢éfilloth, 
prayers. 7 

? The word yinnon, thus rendered, is one of the names 
ascribed by the Rabbis to the Messiah; see Sch6éttgen, Hor. 
Heb. ii. 4, &c. The argument in the text, however, is inde- 
pendent of the translation, which is, perhaps, doubtful. 

* The passive rendering of this verb is no doubt the right 
one, notwithstanding what has been said on the other side by 
Mr. Jowett, ‘Epistles of St. Paul, &c.,” Gal. iii. 8; and Mr. 
Perowne, in loco. If the scholar questions it, he may turn in 
the Hebrew to Prov. xxxi. 80. Lam. ii. 12; iv.1. Mic. vi. 16. 
Ezek. xix. 12, &c., in proof that this conjugation is oftentimes 
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cherished low and earthly notions of blessing, he 
might have done so; but for one who has left the 
noblest heritage of spiritual song as a Krnpa és det 
to the Christian Church—who is still the sweet 
Psalmist of the Christian Israel, and in the rich 
and varied fulness, the profound depth, the high 
sublimity of his thoughts and aspirations is abreast 
of, if he does not surpass, the most perfectly de- 
veloped Christian consciousness—it was absolutely 
impossible to do so. Knowing as he knew, on his 
own testimony, that the Lord was his lhght and 
his salvation, the God of his righteousness, and 
the strength of his life, it was not possible that he 
should limit his idea of blessing to the transient 
and the temporal. It is surely not unfair, but most 
right and reasonable to make him thus answer for 
the significance of his own language. What is a 
more legitimate habit or recognised law of criti- 
cism than to make an author his own interpreter, 
to gather from a comparison of passages the 
actual meaning of expressions, to expound those 
which are indefinite by those which are certain. 
and defined? It is in many cases the only guide 
we have; and it is in all an unfailing and a safe 
one. We may therefore justly maintain that the 


simply passive. Not, however, that the question really affects 
the sense, which is, after all, sufficiently obvious. If “all 
nations shall call Him blessed,” the nearest approach to this is 
“Our Blessed Saviour,” “the Blessed Virgin;” in the latter 
case blessed as being His mother; ‘‘ For, behold, from hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” Cf. Eecclus. xliv. 21. 
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blessing anticipated for Solomon, and for Israel 
and mankind through him, was more than a 
material or secular blessing. From the nature of 
the case it could not but be. We are bound to 
measure the significance of David’s language by 
the known tenour of his thoughts, to interpret his 
words by the plain and obvious facts of his life. 
And, thus interpreted, the seventy-second Psalm, of 
which many other expressions are utterly inappli- 
cable to Solomon,—as, e.g. “ All kings shall fall 
down before him: all nations shall serve him,’’— 
affords the clearest evidence, that with the Divine 
promise of a son who should build the house of 
God, there was associated in the mid of David the 
hope of a greater and more glorious king, of whose 
dominion it should not be vain and meaningless 
hyperbole to say that it should extend ‘from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth.” 

Now, this is a point, [ am aware, which will be 
very difficult to make good to the minds of those 
_who may care to dispute it. Indeed, I suppose 
it is not possible to do so. Still, there may be 
some advantage in working out the matter for the 
benefit of others who may not dispute. I say 
then, that the mere fact of this very beautiful 
sacred poem, after a lapse of well-nigh three thou- 
sand years, being still used in the public worship 
of a very large section of mankind, and of its 
being recognised by them as containing truth that 
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is specially applicable to the central object of their 
worship, and that fact alone, without any refer- 
ence to the abstract propriety of the application, 
is in itself sufficiently remarkable. For observe, 
this 1s by no means a case in which one and the 
same nation has carried on for ages the traditional 
worship of their forefathers, so that one stereo- 
typed expression of sentiment has been preserved 
to a remote posterity; but quite the reverse. It 
is a case in which nations, diverse in themselves, 
and alien from or even hostile to the original 
nation, have adopted its ancient forms, and turned 
to the purposes of their own religious worship 
prayers and compositions which were confessedly 
written to a very different end. It is as if the 
Arabs were to adopt, as the fittest expression of 
their own religious belief, the ancient hymns of 
the Veda. One is antecedently no less improba- 
ble than the other. So that the mere fact of 
possible appropriateness which the Christian 
Church has for ages felt so deeply in the Psalms 
generally, and in this Psalm particularly, is itself 
by no means insignificant. It is a matter of sub- 
ordinate interest and of secondary importance, 
how far the original authors of these compositions 
may have understood them in our sense, because 
in point of simple fact the sense is there. And 
their words lend themselves to the expression of 
this sense more readily than to that of any other. 
Indeed, they have now no meaning whatever, if 
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they have not this meaning. Their spirit is as 
dead as the language in which it is embodied, if it 
is not endowed, as we fully hold it to be, with 
an imperishable vitahty. These productions are 
valuable only for their antiquarian interest as the 
relics of a past condition of feeling, and a by- 
gone phase of life, as the Satires of Juvenal or the 
Odes of Horace are valuable, if they have not in 
them the flavour of immortality derived from their 
unconscious witness to that eternal life which is 
in Jesus the Messiah of God. And it is this wit- 
ness, conscious or unconscious, which we maintain 
they bear. 

- Nor am [ at all sure that we do well lightly to 
surrender the belief that there was, to a certain 
extent, a consciousness on the part of the writers 
of the kind of witness they were bearmg. Let it 
be granted that the seventy-second Psalm is not 
the work of David. Let us assume, as is not im- 
probable, that it was written by Solomon’. Then, 


* T am not at all sure that the title lishlomoh decides this; 
any more than in the case of Psalm cxxvii. In both the 
weight of the Authorised Version, supported also by Rashi, is 
on the other side. In the latter Psalm a very beautiful illus- 
tration of it is afforded, if we suppose the author David to be 
contemplating the placid sleep of the infant Solomon, the 
beloved of the Lord (ver. 2), either during the extensive works 
in which he was himself engaged (2 Sam. v. 9. Ps. li. 18), or 
else in anticipation of the house of God which he was not 
allowed to build, but which was to be built by that child. The 
prepositional form of lé, or even ’el is very often with reference 
to, and the like, determinable, of course, by the context. Cf. 
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what is the drift and tenour of it? Is it not mani- 
fest that it is the turning into a prayer the pro- 
mise that had been made to David? The writer 
is therein praying that these blessings, which were 
conditionally promised to his father, may be con- 
firmed to himself and to his kingdom. And taken 
in this way, it is not possible to deny that the 
prayer affords the most conclusive evidence to the 
reality of the antecedent promise. Without the 
previous existence of that promise, it has absolutely 
no meaning whatever. It is a literary anomaly 
for which we cannot account; or to say the least, 
it 1s more easily accounted for, as the expression 
of hopes that the promise had raised, and, so 
regarded, becomes the natural and obvious ex- 
pression of them. 

Not, however, that I am willing to concede that 
the precative rendering of this Psalm is more 
appropriate than the prophetic or predictive ren- 
dering of it. I cannot believe that the wise son 
of David, judging of him by what we know from 
the Proverbs and his dedication prayer, could ever 
suppose that this prayer, if it be no more, was 
likely to be granted individually to himself. Such 
a belief on his part would go far towards estab- 
lishing his want of wisdom, and for this manifest 
reason: Throughout the Psalm there are the most 


e.g. Gen. xvii. 20; xx. 13. Job xxxvii. 19, &. Doubtless 
the authorised translators were in both cases swayed by the 
apparent internal evidence. i 
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unmistakable tokens of an anticipation of immor- 
tality for the ideal king. Now, we know, as a 
matter of fact, that Solomon could not have sup- 
posed that he was himself immortal, in any strict 
and hteral sense. He could not, therefore, regard 
himself as the subject of his aspirations. In fact, 
as he speaks of the king’s son in the first verse, it 
is plain that the perpetuity he anticipated was an 
official, and not a personal perpetuity. It was the 
perpetuity of his throne, and not of himself or his 
successor. Indeed, if we regard the king’s son, 
and not the king himself, as the subject of the 
Prayer, which appears most probable, it is hardly 
likely that he would anticipate for his successor a 
measure of glory to which he did not aspire him- 
self. His own glory is lost in the glory of the 
king who is to follow him. And yet, even in 
his own time, the kingdom of Israel had expanded 
to the full dimensions originally promised to Abra- 
ham. He had no ground, therefore, to anticipate 
a yet greater expansion, which should cast into 
the shade the former one. He could only antici- 
pate that as belonging to the universal dominion 
which should constitute the heritage of the ideal 
king. ‘That he himself sinks mto nothing before 
the contemplation of this ideal king, is to my mind 
clear. He virtually abdicates in favour of his son, 
who is this ideal king. It is he who shall ‘come 
down like rain upon the mown grass, as showers 
that water the earth,” in whose days “the right- 
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eous shall flourish, and abundance of peace, so long 
as the moon endureth.’’ Nor do I believe that 
any other view of the words will in the least be 
adequate to satisfy the requirements of the Psalm. 
There are, however, two other considerations 
which combine to render this even yet more evi- 
dent. The fifth verse runs thus, “‘ They shall fear 
Thee as long as the sun and moon endure, through- 
out all generations.” Now, if this is merely a pious 
sentiment haying reference to the service of God, 
which is to last for ever, it is obvious and common- 
place. For any man who possesses the knowledge of 
the one true God, which Solomon possessed, cannot 
fail to see that it expresses an inevitable necessity. 
The worship of God must be permanent, it is not 
possible that it should ever cease, not more possible 
than that the sun should fail from the midst of 
the heavens. As a condition, therefore, character- 
istically distinguishing the reign of Solomon or 
his son, it is scarce worthy of mention, it adds 
nothing to the completeness of the picture, but, 
on the contrary, seems rather to detract from it. 
We must not fail to observe, however, that 
before and after this particular verse there is but 
one uniform and unvarying subject, which is either 
the king or the king’s son, as we prefer to take it. 
In this cage, therefore, we must understand the 
speaker to revert to the person originally ad- 
dressed, namely, God. And to those who are at all 
familiar with the peculiarities of Scripture poetry 
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there would be nothing remarkable in this. But 
it seems to me to be very much more in accordance 
with those peculiarities to understand here, not 
any change in the subject, but rather a change in 
the personal pronoun used to speak of it; in other 
words, the poet, as is very frequent in Hebrew 
poetry, turns abruptly from the third person to 
the second, no longer speaking of but to the sub- 
ject of his poem. And then manifestly, if this be 
so, the language employed is such as cannot 
possibly refer to any earthly king; ‘‘ They shall 
fear Thee as long as the sun and moon endure, 
throughout all generations,” would not be war- 
ranted by the most gross and_hyperbolical 
adulation. It outstrips the wildest flight of 
even oriental flattery. For if the words are in 
any sense true, they can only be true of the 
Divine king. The choice -les, then, between ac- 
cepting them in this sense and denying that they 
have any more meaning than the expression of an 
empty hope that the throne of the reigning mon- 
arch may be consolidated for an indefinite period. 
If there are those who believe this to be the more 
probable view of the matter, it is plain that no 
arguments will persuade them of the contrary. 
But even then there remains this fact to be ac- 
counted for, namely, the marvellous facility with 
which the words lend themselves to the expression 
of the most elevated spiritual truths. Are these 
truths borrowed from the words, or were the 
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words originated by the truths? If they were 
not originated by them, by what is it that they 
were originated? Jor here they are, the most 
perfect and appropriate expression of the truths. 
But again, we have not yet by any means ex- 
hausted the evidence afforded by this Psalm in 
favour of its original Messianic meaning, as the 
only one which really satisfies the conditions of it. 
After having said of the ideal king, ‘* Men shall be 
blessed in Him: all nations shall call Him blessed,” 
a doxology is added, ‘“‘ Blessed be the Lord God, 
the God of Israel, who only doeth wondrous 
things. And blessed be His glorious name for ever: 
and let the whole earth be filled with His glory.” 
Now it is easy to say that this was a later addition 
affixed to the Psalm when the book was divided 
as we now have it; but I venture to believe that it 
is better to regard it as an integral portion of the 
original Psalm—in entire absence, be it observed, 
of all evidence to the contrary, and in manifest 
accordance with such amount of evidence as is 
supplied by the existing form of it. And if it is 
so regarded, what is its bearing upon the previous 
portions of the composition? Manifestly this, 
that the writer looks directly to the God of Israel 
for the accomplishment of the golden dream in 
which his imagination has been delighting ; it is 
He alone who doeth and will do these wondrous 
things ; it is the Name of His glory which shall be 
blessed for ever; and when the whole earth shall 
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be filled with His glory, then it is that they shall 
be accomplished. ‘Thereby setting the seal of the 
writer's own confession of his belief in a Divine 
kingdom to the general Messianic import of the 
Psalm for which we contend. 

But if, on the other hand, it is preferred to 
conjecture that the addition in question was made, 
say even in the time of Hzra, it makes absolutely 
no difference to my argument; but, on the con- 
trary, tends rather to confirm it. For in that 
case the final editor, whoever he was, must have 
added this doxology in full knowledge of his na- 
tional history; and, so far from believing the era of 
Solomon to have fulfilled the aspirations of the 
Psalm, must have known full well that they had 
never been fulfilled, although, from the very terms 
of the supposed addition, it is clear that his faith 
in their eventual fulfilment is as strong as ever, 
inasmuch as he can still bless the God of Israel for 
the vision of glory to which he looks forward as 
about to be realised in the days of the king Messiah. 
He it is who will yet do these wondrous things, 
when all the earth shall be filled with His glory. 

As far, then, as these considerations are of any 
weight, they go to show thus much—that it is a 
matter of entire indifference who wrote the Psalm. 
The authorship unquestionably les between David 
and Solomon. If written by David with reference 
to Solomon, it is the most distinct commentary 
upon the promise made to him, and shows beyond 
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a doubt that he was enabled to apprehend through 
the promise, a hope that centred not in earth—the 
hope of a kingdom that was not of this world; in 
the anticipated fulfilment of which hope all the 
aspirations of his prayers were fulfilled and real- 
ised. ‘They were ended in it. 

Or, if written by Solomon, it is equally a proof 
that he hkewise was enabled to look beyond the 
horizon of his temporal reign to the prospect of a 
kingdom that should be greater than his, and 
through the known deficiencies of his dominion 
and the consciousness ° of his personal inadequacy 
to the demands of governmént on to the brilliant 
hope of an immortal universal king, in whom 
should centre all the attributes of royalty, and in 
whom should be fulfilled the true ideal of king- 
ship, the perfect character of the ideal king. 

Or if, on the other hand, we choose to decide 
that the seventy-second Psalm is the composition of 
neither David nor Solomon, but the work of a later 
hand, poetically setting forth the aspirations that 
were rife during the reign of the latter monarch, 
we are still constrained to arrive at the same con- 
clusion; for even if a theory so monstrous could 
be maintained, the very language of the Psalm, 
earnest, hopeful, and vivid as it is, arising, evi- 
dently, out of the circumstances of the time, and 
not creating them, would at once be a witness 
against the validity of the theory, and a virtual 

* 1 Kings iii. 7—14. 
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confirmation of the point for which I contend, that 
the Psalm transcends all the conditions of any one 
epoch of Jewish history, and is realised only by 
the glorious reign of the king who was to come. 

It may be said, of course, that it never was 
realised or expected to be realised; that it was a 
vague and general expression, in which the yearn- 
ings of national ambition at a particular time 
found vent, but had no definite object in view, 
still less a particular person to whom it referred. 
But surely, if it is not possible that it could refer 
to any reigning monarch, the whole tenour of the 
language, so distinct and personal, is itself a proof 
that there was in the mind of the author, as we 
know there was in the thoughts of the people, an 
Ideal in whom he and they believed, and for the 
advent of whom they both alike were waiting. 
To say that this was not so, because and only 
because it could not be so, 1s to prejudge the 
whole question, in the face of the evidence which 
points distinctly in the opposite direction. Tor 
here we have certain broad facts and features 
which demand an explanation, whether or not we 
choose to adopt the commonly received one; and 
I venture to submit that no adequate explanation 
of them can be given short of that which believes 
them to refer to an ideal and imaginary king, 
to whose existence and eventual manifestation the 
literature of the Old Testament affords continual 
witness. 
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And this leads me to the point that I am 
anxious to enforce, namely, that the extant writ- 
ings of the ancient Israelites as we have them, and 
as they have existed for unknown ages, indepen- 
dently of authorship, of precisely ascertainable date, 
of all reasonable allowance for varieties of reading, 
for corruptions of manuscripts, and the like, of 
all uncertainty with respect to primary allusions, 
and, in some points even, independently of what 
we might perhaps consider an exact and critical 
perception of the requirements and niceties of 
historic truth, do nevertheless, and as a matter of 
fact, contain so many clear indications of what we 
may call Messianic forefeelings and anticipations, 
that these alone, having been justified (as every 
Christian believes they have been justified by the 
advent of the Son of God), afford clear and un- 
mistakable evidence that their origin was Divine. 
They were not the casual expressions of a vain 
and foolish people, who, in spite of all apparent 
contradictions, believed themselves the chosen of 
God, but were part of the heritage which they 
possessed in consequence of their actually being 


- His elect. And this conclusion is established and 


confirmed from the fact that these expressions were 

so verified, and that not seldom, in contradiction to 

and in spite of their apparent and literal meaning. 

The confirmation, in fact, in this instance is 

brought about much in the same way as it is in 

the case of that personal witness to the truth 
K 
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of his faith which finds place in the heart of the 
individual Christian. He believes the Gospel of 
Christ not only on account of its external evi- 
dences, but because he knows also that the pheno- 
mena of his own spiritual existence are adequately 
explained by nothing else; because he finds within 
him a consciousness identical with that which was 
in Paul and John, the “witness” of which they 
spake*; and because this consciousness 1s wrought 
in him in defiance of the workings of his own 
carnal mind, and tends to fight against and 
destroy those evil habits, dispositions, and pro- 
pensities to which naturally he is prone. He 
might question his convictions if they flattered 
his natural pride or fostered his inherent selfish- 
ness; but because they are opposed to all that is 
earthly, sensual, and selfish within him, and have 
only been established by the overthrow of self, he 
believes, and justly believes, that he is right in 
yielding to them. They maintain their ground 
only in contradiction to and in spite of his ap- 
parent and natural tendencies. It is not in ac- 
cordance with, but in opposition to, his personal 
prejudices that they exist. In fact, to use more 
definite and simple language, it is only by the 
conversion of the original man that they gain 
their hold of him, just as it is by the conversion 
of the ancient Scriptures that they are seen to be 
fulfilled in Jesus. Nor is it here that Paul and 
® Rom. viii. 16. 1 John iv. 18; v. 10. 
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John are exalted to the position of absolute stan- 
dards, but that they themselves are only the ser- 
vants of a Divine Master, witnesses to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

But to return to the seventy-second Psalm. 
I hold it to be an indisputable truth, that there are 
so many Christian elements held, if we may so 
say, 1n solution in it, that by the separation and 
combination of these elements we may obtain a 
quality that is distinctly Christian; and I believe 
that not only is the presence of this quality a wit- 
ness to the mission of. Christ, all of whose gar- 
ments smell of the myrrh, aloes, and cassia out of 
these ivory palaces of sacred song, but also that 
its presence here is a witness to the degree of 
knowledge that the writer had of Christ. 
' Now this knowledge was manifestly twofold. 
First, he believed in Him as his son. The terms of 
the promise made to David warranted this; “I 
will set up thy seed after thee’.” ‘‘ Give the king 
Thy judgments, O God, and Thy righteousness 
unto the king’s son.” However much this belief 
may have taken the form of an unending duration 
for the throne of David’, so that a literal and 
earthly permanence should be bestowed upon it, 
there is at least proof from this Psalm that it rose 
also to the form of belief in one eternal Person, 
who should possess it throughout all generations. 
I for my part, at all events, cannot consent to 

P42? Sama: vik 12. * 1 Kings viii. 25. 
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read the Psalm otherwise; it seems to me the 
only natural and legitimate mode of reading it. To 
attempt to prove this point would ‘be as needless 
as to prove an axiom, though at the same time 
one must confess that it would be as hopeless. 
It is impossible to show a man the sun, if he 
cannot see it, though at the same time needless to 
do so if he can. And I maintain that the in- 
ability to behold this feature here indicates a 
defect of the same kind as the inability to behold 
the shining of the sun at noonday. The author — 
of this Psalm looked forward to one among his 
descendants who should reign for ever. So much, 
it seems to me, 1s clear. 

But more than this, and secondly, he not only 
expected this one descendant to reign for ever on 
the throne of David, but expected also that his 
dominion should be literally universal. And this 
is shown not so much from the literal character 
of the terms used, which, it may be said, are those 
of hyperbolical Hastern imagery, as from the rea- 
son which is advanced for the statement; “ All 
kings shall fall down before Him: all nations shall 
serve Him. or He shall deliver the needy when 
He crieth; the poor also, and him that hath no 
helper.”” Now it is generally believed that this 
was not by any means the characteristic of Solo- 
mon’s reign; and whether it was or not, it is 
eertain that it did not and could not furnish any 
reason wherefore all nations should do him service. 
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Whatever homage he received from distant nations 
was due to his wealth, wisdom, and power, not at 
all to the principles of equity upon which the 
internal administration of his kingdom was con- 
ducted. This it would seem, at any rate latterly, 
- was such as to constitute the chief cause for the 
great secession which took place in the reign of 
his son. It is, therefore, morally impossible that 
he can here be speaking of himself. He is speak- 
ing of the ideal king who was to adorn his line; of 
that distant son who should spring from him, and 
fulfil the promise made to David. And of this 
son he saw through the Spirit that the glories of 
which he spake, which were not realised in him- 
self, should be gathered and summed up as the 
special and exclusive heritage. Indeed, if we wish 
for a commentary on the expressed aspirations of 
this Psalm, we shall find it in the words of the 
angel Gabriel, which, after the lapse of a thousand 
years, were addressed to Mary; ‘‘The Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of His father 
David: and He shall reign over the house of Jacob 
for ever; and of His kingdom there shall be no 
end.?,”’ | 

These two characteristics of the future king- 
dom, its universality and perpetuity, as it seems 
to me, are clearly indicated; but there is yet a 
third, which is the foundation of both and is more 
darkly hinted. We discover it, indeed, by natural 

° Luke i. 32, 33. 
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inference, for no kingdom can be literally universal 
and eternal, which is not also Divine. If any king 
is to rule over all the earth and rule for ever, that 
king can only be the Lord. It is then the personal 
human manifestation of this king to which the 
Psalmist looks forward, and for which he prays. 
Nor can it be said that the thought of such a king 
is alien to the mind of the writer, for the Psalms 
are full of expressions which set forth the kingdom 
of the most High, “The Lord is King, the earth 
may be glad thereof: yea, the multitude of the 
isles may be glad thereof'.”’ And when a Psalm like 
the seventy-second brings out, in addition to this 
aspect, the human character of the future king 
(of which there can be no doubt from the critical 
tendency that exists to refer it exclusively to the 
reign of Solomon), it is only by the union of the 
two aspects in one and the same person that these 
phenomena can be explained. Consistently with 
their allegiance to the King of kings, the sacred 
writers could acknowledge no king who was not 
Divine. In faithful attachment to the hope 
created by the promise given to David, they could 
not but believe in an actual son of his, who should 
sit upon his throne and be acknowledged as the 
universal king. 

The second point, therefore, to which we are 
brought by careful study of certain broad features 
of the Jewish literature in our examination of the 
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Messianic idea which they enshrine, is this,—that 
the Messiah was to be an earthly king, born of 
the line of David, and sitting upon his throne. 
It was the special mission of David and Solomon, 
the particular contribution of their era, to add this 
element to the previously existing hope—to give it 
this form and shape. The royalty of the Messi- 
anic Person was that feature of His character 
which they were destined especially to illustrate 
and exemplify; and all the regal glory which was 
bestowed on them, so far from leading them to 
suppose that they fulfilled the hope, was but the 
means of creating in them the conception which 
their words embody of the Messiah’s exceeding 
glory, and of begetting in them the belief which 
they set before the nation of the surpassing 
majesty of His throne. 

It will, of course, be said in reply, that it is 
unfair as well as illogical, first of all to import into 
these Scriptures the notions of Christianity, and 
then to appeal to the Scriptures in support of the 
notions—that it is possible to bring any thing 
out of any thing which has first been introduced 
into it. But the objection is not a fair one. For 
is it, or 1s it not, a fact, that the Jews themselves 
were familiar with some such Messianic ideas as 
I have described? Is not this clear from the 
evidence of the New Testament? How was it, 
then, that they became possessed of these ideas ? 
Did they introduce them into their sacred writings, 
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or did they find them there? Is it not obvious 
and undeniable that they were produced and 
fostered by the writings? Were not these writ- 
ings the treasure-house of all Messianic hope, 
because they were full to overflowing with Messi- 
anic promise? It cannot be fair, then, to say that 
we have introduced into these writings certain ele- 
ments which originally were not there, when we 
have the testimony of our earliest adversaries to 
their existence ; and when, as a matter of fact, the 
bitterest enmity of the Jews was excited against 
Jesus of Nazareth for claiming to justify the 
Messianic hope and fulfil the Messianic promise. 
The complaint of old was, not that there had been 
no hope, but that it had not been realised. Now 
the question of fulfilment is ostensibly conceded, 
but it is at the expense of the promise ever having 
been made. We are to believe in Jesus as an 
illustrious character, but to deny Him the Messiah- 
ship, because there was no Messiahship for Him to 
fill. It was a dream and a delusion. It was a 
dream on the part of the Jews; and a stroke of 
politic accommodation or a false step of ambition, 
as the case may be, on the part of Christ, to pre- 
tend to have verified it. However blasphemous 
such language may sound, it is nothing more than 
the legitimate expression of many a floating 
thought, the fair inference to be drawn from many 
an expressed idea. And I apprehend that to 
accept such acknowledgment of Christ as ade- 
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quate or sufficient, is to be wanting in our allegi- 
ance to Him, and in fact to stand by and look on 
complacently at those who in solemn mockery 
bowed the knee before Him and exclaimed, ‘* Hail, 
King of the Jews’.”” He was no King of the Jews, 
He was no Son of David, though proclaimed as 
such by the angel Gabriel, who stands in the pre- 
sence of God. The last king of the Jews was 
that Zedekiah who was carried to Babylon and 
had his eyes put out*®; and with him the royal line 
of David came to an end, and whatever promise 
there had been failed. And yet, some how or 
other, the promise lived on; it was not understood 
to have failed, the belief in it grew stronger and 
stronger, the hope of its fulfilment brighter and 
brighter, till, after the lapse of six centuries, the 
very accusation of capital offence that was written 
over Him who, in direct antagonism to all the 
people’s anticipations, had aspired to fulfil it, was, 
This is “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews *.” 

_ Now, the question 1s, Was there any warrant for 
these anticipations, any ground for such a hope in 
the ancient Scriptures generally, and, for example, 
in this Psalm especially? I believe there was; 
and the fact of the whole nation thinking so, was 
surely no insufficient proof that such was the 
meaning—the intentional meaning—of the writers. 


2 -St. Matt. xxvii. 29. * 2 Kings xxv. 7. 
* St. John xix. 19. . 
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They were acknowledged by their own people to 
have spoken by the Spirit. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the primary reference of their words 
(for it is not denied that they had a primary refer- 
ence in many cases to the circumstances of the 
time), we are not justified in limiting their signi- 
ficance to it. In fact, to do so is to come to the 
study of them imsufficiently prepared and in- 
adequately equipped; for it is to leave out of our 
critical apparatus that very material of the Spirit 
which, as it was acknowledged to be an element 
in their composition, so it must be also absolutely 
indispensable to their interpretation. It 1s to 
come, like the stripling David, with a sling and a 
stone, against the giant who was a man of war 
from his youth; but to come without the armour 
wherein he trusted and wherewith he prevailed— 
the Name of the Lord of Hosts. 

So far, therefore, from its being a fair ground 
of complaint that this is not a critical or a scien- 
tific method, of procedure, it would be unscientific 
and critically unsound to proceed otherwise. For 
it would be to proceed in neglect of the very 
principles upon which, as a well-known fact, it 
was admitted that they were written. And to 
_ neglect those principles is to cut ourselves off 
from the main channels of intelligence by which 
alone we can hope to understand the writings. 
We may question the oracle; but before we can 
understand it, we must learn the language in 
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which its replies are made. ‘And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven’.” If we have the guidance of that Son 
of man, we may go in and out of these sacred and 
reserved enclosures and find pasture; and there, 
with His companionship, we shall see heaven open 
and the angels of God ascending and descending 
on Him as the Son of God, the promised king of 
Israel. 

It is all very well, therefore, to talk of dogmatic 
prepossessions in this matter: to come without 
such prepossessions is not possible for the Chris- 
tian, and is at the same time to be most pre- 
possessed; because it 1s a matter of evidence not 
derived from Christian sources, that the Messianic 
element is here, if only we can find it. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, not whether it exists, but rather, 
Under what form is it to be found? For a thou- 
sand years it had kept alive the hopes of a nation 
in a manner quite unparalleled in history; it had 
fed and nourished that instinctive anticipation of 
the Christ which was the peculhar distinguishing 
mark of the nation; and after the national polity 
had been dissolved and the remnants of the people 
scattered to all the winds of heaven, it passed as 
a precious and indefeasible heirloom to the Chris- 
tian Church, to keep alive in the hearts of the 
true Israel of God the imperishable hope of a king- 
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dom of heaven yet to come, when the eyes of 
all mankind shall behold the King in His beauty, 
when once more, and then for ever, the wilderness 
and the solitary place of this desolate earth shall 
be glad, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. 

Nor in my treatment of this subject have I 
gone one whit further than the uniform teaching 
of the New Testament warrants—not to say de- 
mands. I maintain that the Messianic elements in 
the Jewish Scriptures, which, by the light of 
Christianity we are enabled to discover, are in 
themselves a confirmation of it. Christianity did 
not put them there; it helps us to discover them. 
That they are there is a fact which is proved on 
other grounds. By the lhght of Christian truth 
they are capable of bemg brought out in all their 
Divine brilhancy. 

There are certain fluid substances which the 
chemist deals with, that cannot be detected in 
their true colour, except by the application of a 
very powerful electric light. Seen by that lght 
they are recognised at once, and distinguishable 
from other fluids which resemble them. Nor is it 
otherwise here. The light of the spirit of Christ 
is that agent which we need, in order to discover 
the evidences that exist in the ancient Scriptures, 
which were designed to bear witness to Him. 
Without it those Scriptures will of course appear 
unremarkable and colourless ; but bring that elec- 
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tric light to bear, and then the more we study and 
the more we search them, the more we shall be 
convinced as our Lord assured us, that, “ They 
are they which testify of Him °.” 


® St. John v. 39. 


LECTURE VI 
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“How then doth David in spirit call Him Lord, saying, The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right hand, till I 
make Thine enemies Thy footstool ? If David then call Him 
Lord, how is he His Son ?” 


T would be difficult to find any passage in the 
New Testament better suited for ilustrating 
the main points of my argument in these lectures 
than that which you have just heard. We have 
in it our Lord’s appeal to Scripture as a store- 
house of Messianic anticipation, and promise. 
We have in it the Pharisees’ implied admission of 
that appeal. But more than this, we have also a 
very clear, though subordinate assertion on the 
part of Christ, that the writer of the Psalm He 
quotes was conscious, at any rate to a certain 
extent, of the meaning of his own words. “ How 
~ then doth David in spirit call Him Lord,” or, as the 
words run in St. Mark’s Gospel, ‘“ David himself 
said by the Holy Ghost. ... David therefore 
himself calleth Him Lord'.” 
1 St. Mark xii. 36, 37. 
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And further still, we have by the natural and 
only possible inference from our Lord’s words, the 
doctrine inculcated by Him, that according to the 
revelation of the hundred and tenth Psalm, the 
Messiah must fulfil the two conditions of lineal 
descent from David, and of true essential Deity. 
It was indeed to establish this latter point that 
our Lord appealed to the teaching of the Psalm. 
The former one was already conceded by His adver- 
saries; there was no sort of question with them, 
that the Messiah was to be the son of David. They 
confessed, acknowledged, and expected it. All 
parties were agreed upon that point ; and these pre- 
mises being conceded, His opponents were silenced 
on the other; for we are told that ‘‘no man was 
able to answer Him a word, neither durst any man 
from that day forth ask Him any more questions ?.”’ 

And yet, had the adversaries of Christ been fur- 
nished with the critical machinery of the present 
day, they would have had no difficulty in doing so. 
What more easy than to deny His premises, 
that there had ever been any promise warranting 
the belief that the Messiah would be the son of 
David ? What more easy than to attack His im- 
plied assertion, that David was speaking here by 
the Spirit of God, and call in question the ante- 
cedent possibility of any such prophetic enunci- 
ation; or, in fact, deny it altogether? What so 
easy as to affirm that the Messianic anticipation 

? St. Matt. xxii. 46. 
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itself was a delusion, and so convict the questioner 
of being Himself the most deluded? Start with 
the foregone conclusion that there can be no such 
thing as prophecy, and a complete answer was 
found. Not only were the conclusions of Christ 
unreasonable and overdrawn, but His premises — 
were radically unsound; they were based upon a 
fallacy, and therefore whatever He might deduce 
from them was worthless—it was utterly incon- 
clusive and illogical. 

It is obvious that nothing would have been 
easier than this, had 1t been simply possible to do 
it. But the Pharisees could not afford to do it. 
These premises, which Christ assumed for adverse 
purposes, were as dear to them as their life. They 
clung to them with the tenacity of drowning men; 
without them their whole national existence was 
an unexplained and insoluble enigma. It was 
not to be accounted for. What was it wherein 
their nation was different from other nations, 
except in their ineradicable belief that they were 
the elect of God, and in their inextinguishable 
hope of the Messiah? ake away these two 
elements, and you have obliterated every essential 
mark of difference between the children of Israel 
and the Gentile nations of the world. Israel was 
no longer Israel, and the Gentiles were no longer 
Gentiles. 

But it may be said that, how deep soever this 
conviction was, that affords no proof of its validity. 
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The Pharisees were bigoted zealots. Israel as a 
nation may have been deceived. The spirit of self- 
preference which characterises all nations assumed 
in that nation a fanatical and religious phase; and 
this is a sufficient explanation of its national pecu- 
harities. But I am disposed to think that it does 
not adequately account for the existing sacred lite- 
rature of Israel. The hundred and tenth Psalm, 
for example, as a mere literary production cannot 
be accounted for in such a way; no fanatical pre- 
possessions of any one nation or of any one man 
are sufficient to account for it, as a literary fact. 
It laughs to scorn the adequacy of any such 
natural causes to produce it. We can conceive of 
and imagine no circumstances that could have 
given rise to it. ‘Tradition has preserved none. 
Minute criticism of contemporaneous history can 
discover and suggest none. ‘The ingenuity of the 
most fertile imagination can invent none. It comes 
before us like the Melchizedec, to whom it makes 
the one solitary reference in the whole of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, ‘‘ Without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither beginning 
of days, nor end of life*.” There is no one event of 
David’s life to which, with the smallest amount of 
probability, we can assign it. But for all that (and 
here is the marvel), it is now, after a lapse of nearly 
three thousand years, entirely independent of all 
historical illustration. Did we know the day and 
® Heb, vii. 3. 
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the hour when it was written, and the particular 
events or accidents which suggested it, if there 
were such, we should not understand it one whit 
better. Were it possible, it would be of the 
utmost interest to discover and to know these; 
but to the essential interpretation of the poem 
they would contribute simply nothing. One ele- 
ment only is required—to believe, as our Lord 
affirms, that David spake it by the Spirit, and to 
believe, as the Pharisees were persuaded, that he 
spake it of the king Messiah. Admit but this, 
- and in spite of its profound obscurity, its linguis- 
tic peculiarities, its dark allusion to a mysterious 
personage only mentioned once, it becomes a lumi- 
nous centre of the most perfect and brilhant hght. 
It is simple, clear, intelligible, so that a child may 
understand it. Bring but to bear upon it that very 
spirit by which our Lord declares it was written, and 
without which, if we duly weigh the matter, it is self- 
evident that it could not have been written, and it 
becomes pregnant with the most lucid meaning. 
So that the premises which our Lord assumes, 
which the Pharisees conceded, it becomes abso- 
lutely impossible to deny. Here is a poem which 
on one principle is susceptible of the fullest inter- 
pretation, but on any other 1s susceptible of abso- 
lutely none; which corresponds to no conceiv- 
able circumstances, and expresses no imaginable 
thoughts: if not spoken by the Spirit of God, it 
defies all explanation, eludes every conjecture as 
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to its origin; a poem which for ages was sup- 
posed to refer to a coming Messiah, and which, 
if it does not refer to Him, not only can refer to 
no one, but can never have had any earthly person 
or thing to whom or to which it was intended to 
refer. And this I proceed to show from the simple 
evidence of the Psalm itself. 

The writer, whoever he was (we will suppose 
him, in the first place, according to tradition, to 
have been David), speaks of an unknown person 
whom he calls his ‘‘ Lord.” Now, if this was any 
thing more than a conventional title of little 
meaning, used much as it is among ourselves, it 
must at least imply that the person referred to 
was David’s superior. To say nothing of the 
subsequent expressions, this would not have been 
used by him of Solomon or of any other character 
made known to us in the history. It implies such 
a degree of superiority as would not be conceded 
to a son, or to any member of his kingdom, nor 
either to any equal among the sovereigns of the 
surrounding nations. Though our Lord does in- 
deed dwell upon the application of this term, the 
validity of His argument does not stand or fall with 
the meaning of it, because, whether or not by the 
term itself, by the whole tenour of the composition 
superiority is implied; we can, therefore, conceive 
of no one to whom such language could apply. 

If, however, we imagine the Psalm to be wrongly 
ascribed to David, and suppose it to refer to him, 
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though here the application of the term ‘‘ Lord” 
may well be accounted for, yet the character of 
the Divine command which follows it, is by no 
means explained; because the person addressed 
is to be the associate and companion of Deity, 
sitting at the right hand of God. Suppose this, 
however, to be a metaphorical hyperbolical ex- 
pression to denote the Divine vice-gerence that 
was to be exercised by David’s royalty, as estab- 
lished in Zion, the centre of it, we are still per- 
plexed by the second Divine adjuration, “ Thou 
art a priest for ever, after the order of Melchize- 
dec.” For David was never in any sense a priest, 
certainly not after the order of Melchizedec, of 
whom the only priestly functions recorded are his 
bringing forth bread and wine, his receiving 
tithes, and his blessing Abraham. It cannot be 
said that David at any period discharged such 
functions in such a way as to suggest this being 
said of him; at least the history does not warrant 
the notion. But even supposing that it did, what 
are we to do with the perpetuity of the priestly 
office assigned to this person? David’s own 
character was more after the type of Abraham 
than that of Melchizedec, who does not appear to 
have been a warrior. And if we could conceive 
that David intended in this verse to refer to Solo- 
mon—who in his costly sacrifices and his benedic- 
tion of the people at the dedication of the Temple 
may be thought to have discharged some of the 
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functions of priesthood—yet again there is no evi- 
dence of his having been a mighty warrior, such as 
is here depicted. His reign was marked as one of 
national prosperity and of unbroken peace. 

In short, the hundred and tenth Psalm on its 
own showing, interpreted literally, demands in the 
subject of it a person superior in rank to David or 
to Solomon, who therefore is not presented to us 
in the history of the time. It demands also that 
this person should be Divine, the associate and 
familiar friend of Deity. He must be likewise a 
victorious prince and successful warrior. But 
more than this, he must be capable of discharging 
priestly functions, and that not after the estab- 
lished order of Aaron, but after an entirely new, 
and yet at the same time an ancient, original, and 
patriarchal order. Again, Zion is to be the centre 
of his dominion and the source of his power. He 
is to rule in the hearts and affections of his people, 
to be loved rather than feared by those over whom 
he rules, to be terrible among the heathen, but to 
be the object of willmg adoration and of holy 
worship among the multitude, of changed affec- 
tions, who are gathered out of many countries and 
were once his foes. And lastly, he is himself to 
be, or rather to have been, the subject of humilia- 
tion, from which he is to derive exaltation and 
dignity. He is to “drink of the brook in the 
way, like a spent warrior in the chase; and 
therefore he is to “lift up the head.” 
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Now I challenge all antagonism to say that I 
have brought to the consideration of this Psalm 
dogmatic prepossessions. ‘These are the essential 
and inalienable features of it. The position is one 
that does not admit of controversy. They are 
the broad and patent facts of the case which can- 
not be disputed; and they pomt unmistakably 
to this result—that there can have been no one 
individual existing in the time of David in whom 
the combination of these various conditions could 
have served as the occasion of the Psalm being 
written. We are absolutely at a loss, not only to 
select the particular person likely to have been 
alluded to, but even to conceive the possibility of 
such a person existing, in whom the requisite and 
indispensable conditions could have been fulfilled. 
The poem, therefore, in one aspect, is a puzzle of 
the most hopeless obscurity. Not a ray of hght 
breaks in upon the darkness of it from any single 
quarter. It is a fact which, on natural principles, 
absolutely defies all explanation even to account 
for its existence. Nay, we may go a step further, 
and say that it carries with it its own evidence of a 
Divine and supernatural origin. Its own language 
tells us as plainly as words can speak that it was 
uttered, as our Lord declares, under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. That is, by a power not his 
own, not identical with his own ingenuity, in- 
tellectual endowments, or natural and ordinary 
gifts, the Psalmist was enabled to use language 
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such as this, describing the career of the Messiah 
and the progress of His kingdom. He saw it in 
the Spirit. He was lifted out of himself and 
taken into union and communion with the Lord’s 
Anointed, and so was enabled to take of the 
things of Christ and show them unto us. 

And if any one complains that this is a vague 
and unintelligible account of the matter, I can 
only say that it must remain unintelligible as long 
as we are strangers to the influence and operation 
of the Spirit. Without in the slightest degree 
laying claim to the supernatural and authoritative 
utterance that was vouchsafed to David, the Chris- 
tian who is in union with his Lord is able to 
understand experimentally, from the facts of his 
own consciousness, how it was that David was 
enabled to speak these things. He is partaker of 
the same gifts, but they are not bestowed upon 
him to the same extent. He is a sharer in the 
Same possession, but it is not manifested in the 
same way. There is in either case the same union 
with the same Person, and the result is identity 
of sentiment, though not identity in the special 
matter of endowment. In the one case there is 
the inspired utterance of sublime spiritual truth ; 
in the other, the response to, belief in, and acknow- 
ledgment of that truth. If, again, this is pro- 
nounced to be scientifically unintelligible and un- 
satisfactory, we can only reply in the words of 
Christ, “‘ We speak that we do know, and testify 
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that we have seen; and ye receive not our wit- 
ness*.” It is of course possible to deny the 
reality of the knowledge and the vision; but the 
denial is that of incapacity to know and of inability 
to see. 

There is, however, an antecedent objection to 
be met, before we proceed to investigate the bear- 
ing of the Psalmist’s words upon our general 
argument. It may be said that our Lord, in the 
Gospel, assumed that David spoke by the Spirit, 
and spoke of the Messiah, because He was con- 
versing with men who held this belief, and because 
He adapted Himself to their predilections and ideas. 
He did not mean to lend them the sanction of His 
authority, but merely made use of them to serve 
His purpose. Let us see, then, what 1s the conse- 
quence of this hypothesis. 

There can be no question as to our Lord’s 
umtention in the line of argument He was pur- 
suing. His design manifestly was, to shut up the 
Pharisees to the conclusion, that, upon the evi- 
dence of their own Scriptures, the Messiah was to 
be the Son of God, and so to disarm them of a 
weapon of assault against Him for advancing 
claims to so high a title. That He was the son of 
David by lineal descent, and so fulfilled one of 
the conditions of the Messiah, was a recognised 
fact; that, being the son of David, He was doing 
no more than it might be supposed the Messiah 

* St. John iii. 11. 
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would do, in claiming also to be the Son of God, 
He desired to show was proved on the authority 
of David. His direct object, therefore, was to 
make good His claim to be the Son of God. This 
conclusion, then, which it is assumed was just, 
He endeavoured to establish upon premises which 
upon the hypothesis were false. But surely, if the 
premises were false, the conclusion, as far as it 
was based upon them, was worthless. Upon this 
ground a verdict of ‘not proven” must be re- 
turned against it. Observe, the question is not 
now, whether or not Christ was the Son of God; 
but whether or not He desired to show that He 
was, and the validity of the argument by which 
He showed it. Yes, it may be said; but the argu- 
ment was one that would be reckoned valid by 
those with whom He was arguing; they admitted 
the premises, for which He was not responsible ; 
He merely took them on their own ground, and 
made use of premises they could not refuse Him. 
Very well; but then the conclusion was absolute, 
and was intended to be absolute, whether or not 
the premises were; and so Christ, being as a 
matter of fact the son of David, and being shown 
by logical proof to be the Son of God, we arrive 
as it were by a reflex process at the establishment 
of the premises assumed, because—and there again 
as a matter of fact—it was declared in the Scrip- 
tures and rooted in the expectations of the people, 
that a Person should arise who should unite in 
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Himself the conditions of son of David and the 
Messiah of God. In fact, the conclusion is the 
ereater of the two propositions advanced, and 
virtually contains in itself the less; so that if it be 
admitted that Jesus was literally the Son of God, 
it cannot be a question of dispute whether or not 
the prophets spake by the Spirit or spake of a 
Messiah, seeing that it is only upon these condi- 
tions that their writings could present the pheno- 
mena which as a matter of fact they do present. 
If the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God are 
well founded, He sets His seal to the prophetic 
element of the Old Testament, which, though it 
really claims for the Messiah no less, does not 
seem at first sight to claim so much; and, there- 
fore, by asserting that the significance of Scripture 
was even greater than His enemies maintained, 
Christ not only established the validity of their 
convictions, but invested them with an additional 
authority of His own. Henceforth the authority 
of the ancient Scriptures is not what the Pharisees 
thought it was; but what Christ, by His own en- 
dorsement, and, so to say, republication of them, 
has declared it to be. That there is in these 
- Scriptures an element of anticipation which, do 
what we will, we cannot get rid of, and which 
points onwards to some Ong, 1s the great witness 
on the side of Christ that cannot be silenced or 
put out of court. We take our stand upon this 
testimony, and challenge the whole world to in- 
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validate or confute it. But, after all, it is only when 
we believe in Jesus that we discover how great it 
is. Instead of being what it seemed to be, a 
flimsy network of casual sentiment and chance 
expression (which, however, would itself require 
to be accounted for), the apparently unremarkable 
and scattered threads are gathered into one, and 
form a multifold bond of evidence, in the way of 
anticipation, quite inexplicable on natural prin- 
ciples, which is strong enough to bind us fast in 
faithful recognition of the sovereign will of the 
supreme God, as declared in the promise of the 
Lord’s Anointed and the manifestation of its ful- 
filment. It is impossible, therefore, to allege that 
Christ spoke in accommodation to His hearers, 
because He pushed their premises to conclusions 
in which they forebore to follow Him, and to con- 
clusions which the premises were not sufficient to 
substantiate unless all and more than all that His 
enemies believed was actually contained in them. 
The fact is, and no unbiassed mind can for a 
moment question it, that our Lord Himself adopted 
as His own the premises He assumed in this argu- 
ment with the Pharisees. 

Taking it then for granted, as 1t seems to me 
we must, that David on this occasion spoke by 
the Holy Ghost, and spoke of the Messiah, let us 
proceed to inquire, from an examination of his 
language, what those features are in the Messianic 
idea; as contained in the Old Testament, which 
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this Psalm especially presents to us. And here at 
the outset there are two points to which I must 
direct your attention. The first is the essentially 
and almost exclusively prophetic language in which 
the Psalm is couched. The expression, the Lord 
said°, is a well-known and peculiarly prophetic 
expression. It is of frequent occurrence in the 
prophets, but 1s very rarely used elsewhere; in- 
deed, with three or four remarkable exceptions, it 
may be said to be appropriated not only to the 
language of prophecy, but to enunciations of what 
purports to be the express will of God. It is 
rarely used of any one but the Most High; inso- 
much that the prophet Jeremiah brings it as a 
charge against the false prophets of his day, that 
they have turned to a profane use this character- 
istic phrase, as being the special phrase which 
would be used in making a Divine communication : 
“Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the 
Lord, that use their tongues, and say, He saith °.” 
The full significance of his words cannot, indeed, 


’ The word is né’um, Jt is declared by, or tt ¢s the declaration 
of. It is used by and of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 3, 4. 15, 16; 
by David in his “last words,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 ; Prov. xxx. 1, 
' “The man spake unto Ithiel ;” in Ps. xxxvi. 2, ‘ The trans- 
gression of the wicked saith within my heart.” With these 
exceptions it is used exclusively of Divine utterances; and 
solely by the prophets, except in Gen. xxii.16; Num. xiv. 28; 
1 Sam. ii. 80; 2 Kings ix. 26, xix. 33, xxii. 19; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
27, in all which places, however, it refers to the Lord. 

° Jer. xxiii. 31. wayyin’amu né’um, and declare it as His 
declaration. : ! 
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be appreciated by the ordinary reader; but it may 
be sufficient to mention the fact. And what I 
would deduce from it here is, that the use of essen- 
tially prophetic phraseology, as far as it goes, 1S 
an indication of the prophetic character of the 
poem; in other words, that it was intended and 
understood to have reference, not to any temporal 
and earthly subjects, but to those only which were 
spiritual and eternal—that the language is another 
witness to the essentially spiritual nature of the 
Psalm. It purports to be prophecy, or a declara- 
tion of the unsearchable mind of God. Of course 
the importance we attach to this, will depend upon 
our estimate of prophecy in general; but the fact 
remains the same, that, whatever prophecy itself 
may mean, this language is prophetic. 

But, secondly, the language is not future, but 
strictly past. We cannot, indeed, distinctly say 
so much of the first verse, which is indefinite in 
point of time, but the fourth verse decides it, 
which in the authorised version runs thus: ‘* The 
Lord hath sworn, and will not repent’. The act 
referred to is one which took place in the far 
distant past, and in a world into which the writer 
could only enter in the Spirit and by faith. Nor is 
it a matter of any consequence that the other 
verses are in the future—‘‘ Thy people shall be 


” Prayer Book version, “‘’The Lord sware.” There is but 
one past tense in Hebrew, which is susceptible of either 
meaning. 
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willing,” “‘ He shall judge among the heathen,” 
‘** He shall drink of the brook,” and so forth; for 
these futures represent the ultimate consequences 
of that which had been previously determined, 
when the Lord sware, and when He spake unto 
Davyid’s Lord. They declare the certainty of that 
which was to come, in consequence of that which 
had already taken place. And the additional fact 
which might be mentioned, that a grammatical 
past is very frequently used as a prophetic future, 
does not in any way affect the interpretation here, 
but serves rather to illustrate that absolute ide- 
pendence of tume which characterises Hts existence, 
to whom the future and the past are as one eternal 
present; and, as applied to the Messiah, it does 
in fact set forth the timelessness of His existence 
who was to be manifested in time. 

This, then, 1s the point towards which I am 
endeavouring to work. The Messiah was a Person 
whose present existence at that time was revealed 
to David. The secrets of the Godhead were made 
known, and he beheld the Messiah in God. He 
was not merely an ideal future King but a then- 
existing Person, to whom the Lord had sworn of 
old. And I entreat you to observe that this is 
not by any means my interpretation, but the 
meaning and inevitable conclusion to be derived 
from a due consideration of the facts of the case. 
That David was speaking by the Spirit, is a truth, 
as it seems to me, which cannot be questioned ; 
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in no other way can we account for what he says. 
It has no natural object and no natural cause. 
That he was speaking of the Messiah was, beyond 
all doubt, the traditional gloss that was put upon 
his words in the time of our Lord, and had been 
put upon them for a thousand years. I conceive 
that 1t 1s barely possible to deny these two posi- 
tions upon independent and non-Christian grounds. 
Admit the accuracy and the authority of our 
Lord’s recorded words, and they are established 
to a degree beyond the possibility of all con- 
troversy. If however this be so, we may fairly 
ask, in the next place, what was David’s concep- 
tion and knowledge of the Person of whom he was 
speaking P And the answer is manifestly, that He 
was a being in existence then. We arrive at this 
conclusion simply because we can arrive at no 
other. It is not arrived at in any way from im- 
porting into David’s words our own opinions, sen- 
timents, or dogmatic prepossessions. <A fair and 
honest questioning of his language and considera- 
tion of its phenomena will evoke no other answer. 
Our choice does not le between this and any 
other interpretation, it hes absolutely between 
this and none. We may assume that his words 
had some meaning. It were manifestly premature 
to suppose that their meaning cannot be ascer- 
tained. But if there is a meaning, and it can be 
ascertained, then surely this must be it; or, if 
not, we have a right to insist upon the production 
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of another meaning, which shall be demonstrably 
a better one. 

I am bold, therefore, to assert that David’s own 
conception of the Messiah was that of a Person in 
existence when he wrote. We may certainly go 
as far as this, without pressing the words to 
determine in what point of antecedent time we 
are to fix the “when” that the Divine oath mm- 
plies. But as, from the nature of the case, it is 
clear that David’s Messiah was not an earthly 
being, we may fairly (not to say that we must 
obviously) relegate it to the spiritual, that is the 
timeless, that is the eternal, world. It was of 
spiritual realities that David in and by the Spirit 
was speaking. Herein was manifested the effect 
of his true inspiration. He was enabled to see 
far into the nature of the Divine Essence. The 
clouds and thick darkness which surround the 
eternal throne, and hide from mortal men the 
vision of Him who sits thereon, were in his case 
rent asunder; and there, at the right hand of the 
Infinite Supernal Majesty he beheld the Lord’s 
Anointed, the Messiah of God. Judge for your- 
selves, my brethren, how far this was so: ‘The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on My right 
hand.” 

The true, essential, and then-existing person- 
ality of the subject of this Psalm, then, is one of 
those features of it which it is not possible to 
overlook. There was a being whom David could 
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address as Thou; “The Lord ghall send the rod 
of Thy power out of Zion: Be Thou ruler.” And 
certainly to speak to a person implies clear per- 
ception, and, to some extent, a knowledge of him. 
We do not thus address a person in whose exist- 
ence we do not believe, or a thing which has no 
personal existence. It is, indeed, possible to per- 
sonify an abstraction poetically, but hardly pos- 
sible to imagine that this has been done here. It 
is, indeed, possible to say that David’s belief in 
this Person does not substantiate his existence, 
which is of course true; but to say so is to evade 
the argument in hand, which is whether or not the 
Psalmist’s language shows him to have had a per- 
sonal knowledge of this Person. ‘That it most 
clearly does, seems to me to admit of no reasonable 
doubt. | 

But I must pass on to the consideration of other 
points. The Being addressed and spoken of is 
termed “my Lord.” And, as we have seen, it is a 
spiritual Being who is so addressed, the use of this 
title brings Him into direct relation with the person 
using it. God, the Lord, Jehovah, is the absolute 
essential Godhead, regarded merely in His Divine 
nature, apart from and without reference to man ; 
but this Being is called my Lord: He has imme- 
diate connection with and intimate relation to the 
person addressing Him. He1is the Lord of his spirit; 
but forasmuch as He is plainly held to be Divine, 
may we not say—or rather, must we not say—that 
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He is God; not now regarded absolutely, but as 
approached and apprehended through the avenues 
of spiritual consciousness? ‘‘ My Lord” then im- 
plies no less than this. ‘He is that Lord who 
watches over all my being, who sits supreme in 
that inner world of thought, feeling, consciousness, 
which is no part of my material self, but which 
nevertheless makes up all that which is most truly 
‘I myself,’ who presides as Judge in the court of 
conscience, who understandeth my thought afar 
off, who hath fashioned me behind and before, 
and laid His hand upon me in my inmost personal 
essence.” Verily, if we would desire to learn who 
is meant by the ‘my Lord” of the hundred and 
tenth Psalm, we must turn to the hundred and 
thirty-ninth; nay, we must do much more than 
this; we must turn ourselves to that ever-present 
and all-searching Lord; we must veil our faces 
before His piercing eye; we must confess that 
He, from whom we were endeavouring to hide 
ourselves, whose existence we were seeking to 
ignore, has been before us with the tokens of 
His unavoidable presence; we must adopt, each 
one for himself, the language of the Psalmist, 
‘Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit, or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence? If I climb up 
into heaven, Thou art there: if J make my bed in 
hell, behold there art Thou.” 

And yet, Brethren, I cannot prove this. You 
may call it, if you will, the biassed manifestation 
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of one-sided and dogmatic prepossession. Sure I 
am, that if it does not prove itself to your own 
spiritual consciousness, it will defy the ingenuity 
of any mortal man to the end of time to prove it 
to you. The only proof I can adduce, the only 
witness I can call, is the evidence of that 
same Spirit, the Spirit of Pentecost *, from whose 
presence we strive in vain to escape in the search- 
ing language of the Psalmist. For the hundred 
and thirty-ninth Psalm may be termed a poem of 
the omnipresence. We feel the breath of the Divine 
Spirit, like the balmy gales of spring, blowing in our 
faces in every line of it. And it is remarkable that 
that Psalm does not speak of God at all in reference 
to nature, but solely in reference to man. The 
subject of it is the intense nearness and inevitable 
presence of God as an all-pervading Spirit who 
has created man and compasses him around, and 
holds him in the hollow of His hand. Therein is 
seen the true Lordship of the Deity. In entire 
independence of His concern with nature, He 
holds the relation of a Lord to man; so that the 
best commentary on the “‘my Lord” of the hun- 
dred and tenth Psalm, is the whole of the hundred 
and thirty-ninth ; and this again, I must observe 
in passing, quite independently of the question of 
authorship in either case. It matters not who 
wrote either Psalm, or when the Psalms were 
written, for here, as a matter of fact, in one is 
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the full expansion and development of a germinal 
thought in the other. 

I take it for granted, then, that the Being to 
whom Jehovah said, ‘* Sit Thou on My right hand 
till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool,” was in 
the mind of David that personal Lord of his spirit 
from whom he knew in his conscience there was 
no escape. He was emphatically his Lord. If we 
are ignorant of such a being, it is no proof of His 
non-existence, but a proof, rather, that we are 
wanting in that clearness of spiritual insight, that 
simplicity and purity of heart, which is an indis- 
pensable pre-requisite for discerning Him. The 
language of David affords imperishable evidence 
that he possessed the knowledge of this Lord. 

But again, not more remarkable 1s the essential 
Deity of this mysterious Person, as shown by the 
equal place on the eternal throne that is assigned 
to Him, than are the specially human character- 
istics by which He is throughout the Psalm de- 
scribed. He is manifestly pourtrayed as a mighty 
warrior, illustrious from glory won upon the battle- 
field. His victorious laurels are to be gathered in 
many lands. All the lustre of military triumph and 
renown which the imagination of mankind in- 
stinctively recognises as the most brilliant of all 
lustre, is to distinguish Him. And yet, in order 
that we may not suppose that there is absolutely 
no brighter glory than that derived from the 
renown of war, we are reminded that His laurels 
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are to be those of spiritual conquest, as evidenced 
by the “ free-will offerings and the holy worship ”’ 
that His people are to offer Him in “the day of 
His power.” The earthly warrior cares nothing 
for holy worship or the honours of holiness, as an 
element in his triumph. Victory itself is his 
ereatest honour; and in the triumph of victory he 
is satisfied. But it is obvious here that the laurels 
are bloodless and the battle-field unstained with 
gore, and yet the victory is to be complete. The 
triumph is a moral trumph, it is for the overthrow 
of His spiritual foes that this hero rejoices; they 
are principalities, and powers, and the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against which 
He has wrestled, it is spiritual wickedness in high 
places that He has subdued. The whole tenour of 
the poem shows this; it is only from the acci- 
dental character of the poet’s life that the warlike 
imagery has been preferred, and not because it 
literally denotes the character of his hero’s earthly 
course. | 
However, it is plainly understood that He is 
not to be a warrior only, but a priest likewise ; 
indeed, what is more, the functions of priesthood 
He was even then exercising; and it was an eter- 
nal priesthood of an unknown order, which for 
many centuries had been suspended. The consti- 
tuted Aaronic order, which, in accordance with 
Mosaic enactments, was in vogue at the time, and 
in many respects was indebted to David for a 
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more complete organisation, was to be set aside, 
and a far more simple order, the memory of which 
had existed from pre-Mosaic times, was to be 
substituted for it. This, and not the order of 
Aaron, is' regarded as the ideal type of priesthood ; 
“Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedek.”’ 

Now, of course, we are all aware that there is the 
authority of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
for this mystical interpretation of the hundred and 
tenth Psalm, as having reference to Christ; and 
therefore if we are wrong in thus dealing with it, 
we are wrong in very excellent company. But it 
is not so much as referring mystically to Jesus of 
Nazareth that I dwell upon it, because that would 
be to demand more than, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I am willing to demand. Once allow that 
the Priesthood of Jesus is here meant, and the 
whole point at issue is determined; for by nothing 
short of a super-human and strictly miraculous 
illumination is 1t possible that the Psalmist, a thou- 
sand years before His advent, should have spoken 
of our Messiah. My purpose rather is, to take the 
actual facts of the case as I find them—facts 
which are altogether beyond the reach of criticism, 
which are independent of minute verbal accidents, 
variations, and the like—facts which, beyond all 
doubt, have been substantially, for a period of 
nearly thirty centuries, the same as we now have 
them—and from a fair and reasonable consideration 
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of these facts, to seek to ascertain what were the 
special elements of the Messianic ¢onception, as it 
manifestly did exist in the mind of David. I 
repeat, that my only premises are the assumption, 
which is perfectly legitimate, that a Messianic 
personage of some kind was the subject of this 
and similar poems; I apprehend that this 1s a 
simple matter of fact which cannot be denied, 
except in the face of abundant counter-evidence ; 
and then the question arises, What did David think 
of the Messiah P—How did he regard Him? What 
is the evidence which his own language affords us 
about the development of the thought as it existed 
in his mind? Surely these are questions which it 
is not only fair to ask, but also quite possible to 
answer. We have before us abundant materials 
for solving them. They admit of a strictly scien- 
tific discussion, just as much as any other questions 
of acknowledged scientific bearing. If language 
is not merely a device for concealing thought, we 
have only to weigh honestly the phenomena of 
this language, in order to arrive at something lke 
a definite and certain conclusion as to the intended 
meaning of it. If it is a fact that certain expres- 
sions do represent and are equivalent to certain | 
fixed and determinate ideas, then it is a fact like- 
wise, that such ideas as those which I have de- 
scribed do enter into David’s conception of the 
Messiah, and are here expressed concerning 
Him. 
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For it is not possible to imagine that the Psalmist 
used such language as this without understanding 
what it meant, or without meaning what it im- 
plied. It must have had A meaning to his mind; 
and without venturing to decide who the Person 
was of whom he spake, its meaning can have been 
none other than this, and these must have been 
the characteristics of that Person. It is moreover 
plain that the writer, while fully believing in His 
then-existence, did look also for an open mani- 
festation of His glory. It was to be manifested _ 
in humiliation, as well as in eventual exaltation. 
His pre-eminence was not to be declared in ex- 
emption from the trials common to man, but 
through participation in them. He was to “ drink 
of the brook in the way” that other men drink of 
it, being made in all things like unto His brethren; 
standing in need, hke them, of the common wants 
of life, and receiving, like them, refreshment from 
the common supply—the ever-open fountain of 
the grace of God. And I would ask any unbiassed 
reader to determine for himself, putting away for 
the while all thoughts about Jesus of Nazareth, 
whether the conception now presented does or 


does not correspond to the delineation sketched 


by David? Whether, taking his words as we find 
them, it is possible to deduce therefrom any other 
meaning? Whether this is not their obvious and 
necessary meaning? As it seems to me, there 
can be but one possible answer to these questions. 
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After a lapse of nearly three thousand years, the 
language of David still affords clear and abundant 
testimony to the faith of David. It was in such 
dreams as these that he took delight, in such hopes 
as these that he indulged. Not in the prospect of 
victory for himself or of glory for his throne, but 
in the certain triumph of OnE whom he called his 
*Lord;” in whose triumph he could not per- 
sonally be concerned, from whose renown he could 
derive no benefit. 

The fact that he was inspired with such hopes 
and visited with such dreams, and that fact alone, 
apart from all consideration of their validity 
or worth, demands an explanation, seeing that 
he was by no means the only subject of such 
thoughts, but that they were the common cha- 
racteristic feature of the nation to which he be- 
longed. They constituted the distinguishing fea- 
ture by which this nation was marked out from all 
others. How, then, are they to be explained ? 
We may assert that they were groundless and 
unreasonable; but, again, as a matter of fact they 
were more than justified in the belief which cen- 
turies later was proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth 
and His disciples. In fact, the essential unity of 
the faith which is made known to us by the Gospel, 
and that which we can detect, or rather cannot 
help detecting, in the declarations of the Prophets 
and Psalmists of the Old Testament, is itself a con- 
firmation of the soundness and the verity of both, 
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inasmuch as the same essential and substantial 
truth is asserted by each in entire independence of 
the other. And so the answer to the question 
proposed by Christ is self-evident and unavoid- 
able, “If David then call Him Lord, how is He 
his son?” Because, and only because, in one and 
the same Person is united the manhood of the son 
of David with the Deity of the Son of God. 


Note.—It is perhaps only just to myself to say that this 
Lecture was, I believe, delivered, and certainly written some 
time, before the publication of Mr. Perowne’s second volume on 
The Psalms. 


LECTURE VII 


Acts viii. 84, 35 


“TI pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or 
of some other man? Then Philip opened his mouth, and 
began at the same Scripture and preached unto him Jesus.” 


T is not consistent with the inquiry we are now 
endeavouring. to conduct, to assume that the 
testimony of Philip the Evangelist on this occa- 
sion is conclusive on the matter to which he refers, 
the direct relation, namely, of the Old Testament 
prophets to Jesus. If it really were so, there 
would at once be an end to all discussion and dis- 
pute about the true character of these Scriptures 
and their chief subject-matter. The question is 
now raised, not only whether the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament prophets were in any true sense 
Messianic, but also whether our Lord even was, 
strictly speaking, justified in calling Himself the 
Messiah. I am of course aware that to many 
persons these questions will seem sufficiently au- 
dacious; but I am perfectly willing to join issue 
upon them, because I believe that Christianity 
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has nothing whatever to lose, but, on the con- 
trary, every thing to gain by the result. The real 
point, moreover, which they involve, is not a 
matter of theory, but a matter of fact. It is not 
a matter of theory, such as, for example, the nature 
and limits of mspiration must more or less be; 
but a matter of fact, determinable by an honest 
inquiry into the actual contents of the Scriptures. 

Take, for instance, the twenty-second Psalm. 
It is a simple literary fact of a certain antiquity. 
The doubt there may be about individual words 
of it; the rendering of certain phrases in it, the 
meaning of particular expressions, or the accuracy 
of some of the readings, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a matter of no importance whatever. The 
general sense, tenour, and bearing is clear, intel- 
heible, and certain. It will doubtless be held 
scholastic heresy to say so; but it is a heresy, 
by the enunciation of which the community of 
scholars might be benefited. The introduction 
of such elements, however explosive, might tend 
to purify the intellectual atmosphere. | 

It is possible to hold the microscope so near 
to the object as utterly to distort the relation of 
- its parts, and indeed entirely to lose sight of a 
large portion of it. The microscope is an inven- 
tion fraught with blessing to mankind; but if our 
eyes were microscopic, the world, instead of being 
beautiful, would be simply hideous. In lke 
manner it is possible to turn the microscopic glass 
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of scholarship on to the texture of Scripture to 
such a degree as utterly to distort and practically 
to misrepresent it. And more especially is this 
likely to be the case when, as often happens, the 
facts revealed are not real but imaginary. We 
have here no adjusting power by which to re- 
culate the vision. And, therefore, in cases not a 
few, we see exactly that which we wish to see; 
and, what is yet nearer to the point, we contrive 
not to see the things which we desire not to see. 
Now, if there is one principle in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture which may be taken as fixed, it 
is this,—that it was written, not for scholars but 
for men, for the human and not the microscopic 
eye. God forbid that we should overlook or 
despise the advantages, the imestimable advan- 
tages, of sound and accurate scholarship. But let 
us not be deluded merely by the name. Scholarship 
is a two-edged weapon which will cut either way, 
very much according to the hand that wields it, 
though unquestionably the conclusions of sound 
scholarship will themselves be sound—they cannot 
be otherwise. But after all, scholarship is by no 
means the only or the most indispensable element 
in the interpretation of Scripture. The vision of 
the prophet was made so plain upon rocky tables 
that he might run who read it, and might read it 
while he ran. Nor is it otherwise with the Scrip- 
tures generally, or with that particular Psalm I 
mentioned. The general bearing of its expressions 
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is such as cannot possibly have found its ultimate 
scope in the circumstances of David’s life. It is 
absurd and preposterous to suppose it. If by the 
application of any scholastic microscope we are 
brought to such a conclusion, I can only say that 
this is one of those cases in which the vision needs 
to be rectified by that of the naked human eye. 
It is not an increase of power that we want, but 
an increase of light. The eye needs not to be 
covered, but to be purged. There are films upon 
it, scholastic, natural, and fleshly, and these must 
be taken off, they must be wiped away. But the 
point is this. The facts as they stand are plain 
enough, they are indeed self-evident; but let in 
more light upon them, light from the spiritual 
source of light, which is their natural, kindred 
hght, and then they will stand out in high relief 
in all their simple grandeur, their sublime sim- 
plicity. 

Indeed, if one might be pardoned the somewhat 
homely metaphor, it would be not otherwise than 
appropriate to say that the glass which best dis- 
plays and shows to best advantage the inherent 
and innate glory of Scripture, is that of the stereo- 
- scope, rather than the microscope. We want a 
special adjustment of the lens, a special arrange- 
ment of the light, may we not add a special con- 
dition of the eye? and then the picture of Messi- 
anic anticipation on the one side, and the portrait 
of Messianic fulfilment on the other, will combine 
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to render one divinely luminous and majestic 
whole. And if it is fair to complain of the neces- 
sity for this adjustment in the one case, I main- 
tain it would be wise to complain of it also in the 
other. As a matter of fact, the result can only be 
attained upon certain conditions; but fulfil those 
conditions, and you have it. 

But I check myself, for I am reminded that what 
the stereoscope exhibits is after all, only a delu- 
sion. The eye looks through a glass and imagines 
it beholds the fretted roof, the long perspective, 
the deep recesses, the massive pile of some gothic 
structure; or it fancies that it sees the distant 
prospect of a snow-clad alpine peak, the far-stretch- 
ing valley, studded with villages and begirt with 
hills, or the boundless plain of ocean, lost in an 
unapproachable horizon on which the sun is sink- 
ing though it never sets; but it is all delusive. 
The vision, boundless though it seems to be, with 
its variety of ight and shade, of distance, solidity, 
eminence, depression, is all contained in a few 
inches of cardboard no bigger than the hand. 
There is no distinction of height and depth, of 
space and distance; it is imaginary and deceptive ; 
and the insinuation may suggest itself that it is 
likewise with this peculiar feature of the Scriptures. 
The Messianic characteristics of them are a mis- 
take, the result merely of a special adjustment of 
the medium through which the eye beholds them. 
And yet stay, this cannot be so; for what is the 
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stereoscopic lens without the object upon which 
it ig turned? It cannot create that object, it can 
only represent it—if you will, misrepresent it; but 
without it, is simply useless, and liable to be re- 
jected as useless by a person not instructed as to 
its use, and therefore not understanding it. And 
what I maintain is this, that the Christian adjust- 
ment of Scripture facts does not by any means 
create those facts; on the contrary, it cannot 
create them, no more than the stereoscope can 
create its objects; it must have them to work 
upon. And whether we will acknowledge this 
application of facts or not, it matters not in the 
shehtest degree; we ourselves shall lose the 
pleasure and advantage, whatever that may be, of 
so applying them. But, as an undeniable matter of 
fact, which I defy criticism, scholarship, historical 
research, or any thing else to get rid of to the 
end of time, the facts are there,—not expressed 
by photographic art upon specially prepared paper, 
but written down in imperishable letters, broad 
and deep from one end to the other of an immortal 
literature, more lasting than rock, which has al- 
ready, much of it, survived the vicissitudes of three 
_ thousand years, and is destined, in spite of the un- 
belief of man—the most destructive of all known 
spiritual agencies—to survive the vicissitudes of 
three thousand times three thousand centuries. 

I repeat then, that the double picture of Messi- 
anic anticipation and Messianic fulfilment is there, 
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already deposited, irremovably deposited in the 
framework of human history and of sacred litera- 
ture. What we want is, to bring to bear upon it 
the stereoscopic glass of Christian application and 
of Christian Faith. When that is done, the rela- 
tion of one part to the other and the correspond- 
ence of each to each will be made manifest by the 
consistent whole which is presented to the believ- 
ing eye. And the very fact that this double 
portraiture 1s susceptible of such an adjustment 
as will produce this effect, is conclusive on the 
point that one is the correlative and counterpart 
of the other; for if there were not this mutual 
relation between the two, the like result could not 
under any circumstances be produced. But if it 
is rephed that such an adjustment, with a view to 
a foregone conclusion, is scientifically unsatis- 
factory, I can only answer that it is nothing more 
than Scripture itself demands from one end to 
the other; for it appeals confessedly to that con- 
dition of the spiritual eyesight which is known as 
Faith. 

Now, my object is, in pursuance of the method 
I have proposed to myself, to dwell yet further on 
some of the Messianic characteristics of Scripture, 
which I believe to be beyond the reach of criti- 
cism; and they shall be drawn from the writings 
of Isaiah. If I can succeed in showing that the 
permanent indestructible features which remain 
after all due allowance is made for uncertainty of 

N 
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authorship, ignorance of subject-matter and the 
hke, are such as can be accounted for only on the 
supposition of their having reference to a Messiah, 
I shall be content; because in that case we shall 
be constrained to acknowledge that the mere 
existence of such features 1s more than can be 
accounted for upon purely natural causes. They 
constitute one side of the picture I have alluded 
to, and the most important side, because the 
existence of the other in the human life of Christ 
is a matter of unquestioned history. If we can 
but establish the existence of this side as a fact, 
then the inability to perceive the correspondence 
of the two in their combining to form a consistent 
whole, will be a matter of defective vision, rather 
than an evidence of imperfection in the materials 
themselves. 

Take, then, the familiar fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, which Philip declares to have been fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. Let us make the assumption—a 
sufficiently groundless and unreasonable one—that 
it is not the work of Isaiah, but of some unknown 
sub-Captivity or post-Captivity writer. Then, what 
follows? Certainly this, that the composition is 
worthy of the best days of the Jewish Literature. 
For poetic grace, for majesty of diction, for sub- 
limity of thought, it is worthy of the first Isaiah of 
Hezekiah’s age; it must, therefore, have had an 
author scarcely at all, if at all, inferior to him. It 
must have been written by some one; and he who 
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wrote it must’ have been equal to great achieve- 
ments of literary skill, a writer of the noblest 
stamp and of the tenderest feeling. Now, it so 
happens, as a matter of fact, that we are well 
acquainted with the character of the nation during 
the Captivity and after it. We know the prophets 
who flourished during that period; their writings 
have been preserved to us, and we are able to 
estimate their intellectual stature and to form an 
adequate idea of their literary capacity. Nor is it, 
on the surface of things, at all probable, in the first 
place, that a prophet should arise at the period 
of the nation’s deepest dejection capable of pro- 
ducing poetical compositions or prophecies such 
as those of the last twenty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah. Has any writer or poet of the first order 
ever been known to arise in the era of a nation’s 
decadence? Is it not a fact, that such writers are 
the ornament, either of a nation’s earliest growth 
or else of its maturity? It seems to require the 
concentrated energy of a people’s national life, to 
produce a national author of the first rank. Any 
nation destined hereafter to rise to greatness, may, 
from the inherent energy, which it must possess 
in order to achieve such greatness, produce in the 
period of its comparative infancy a great poet; but 
it is alike contrary to nature and experience, that 
any nation in its decay should give birth to a 
poet or imaginative author of the first rank. The 
national condition, then, of Israel at this time was 
N 2 
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the most unfavourable that can be conceived for 
the production of a writer equal to the creation of 
such works as these. The national vigour had 
long ago reached its highest poimt, and now it 
had entered upon an inglorious and a rapid de- 
cline. It is not only improbable, but we may 
almost say antecedently impossible, that 1t should 
at this time have gathered up its energies, which 
were historically languid and inert, for the pro- 
duction of any writer of so high a standard. 'T'o 
assert it, is to assert a moral paradox, the incon- 
gruity of which is attested alike by reason and 
by history. , 

But in the second place, even supposing that 
such a writer could have arisen at such a time, is 
it not in the highest degree improbable that he 
should have been utterly unknown to fame—that 
he should have left not the vestige of a name be- 
hind him, and that at a period when full gene- 
alogies were preserved, which have survived to the 
present day? The notion of a ‘‘ great unknown ” 
arising at such a time, when contemporary writ- 
ings, at least as we have them, were uniformly 
assigned to definite authors, is perhaps worthy 
of the nineteenth century after Christ, but is 
not likely to have been realised in the sixth cen- 
tury before Him. It is, indeed, not to be enter- 
tained, if we bear in mind that there is not a 
shadow of evidence to be advanced in support of 
it, that it can only be held in the face of what 
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evidence does exist, and that the inherent impro- 
babilities attaching to it are so many and so 
great. For example, we may dismiss the sup- 
position that this writer, whoever he was, being 
known to the men of his day, was totally forgotten 
by posterity. That I believe to be absolutely 
impossible. Given the fact that he wrote these 
works and was known as the writer of them, it is 
obvious that he must have been held in honour by 
his countrymen, and that his memory would have 
been cherished. We can only suppose, therefore, 
that he designedly concealed his name, and was 
unknown while living. That he wrote anony- 
mously for a particular purpose, which purpose, 
however, can neither be discovered nor imagined. 
There is not only no conceivable reason why he 
should have written anonymously ; but to suppose 
him to have done so, is to imagine a far more self- 
conscious and artificial state of feeling in society 
at the time than it is possible can have existed. 
It is not only to look at the history of the period 
through the medium of our own habits and man- 
ners, but even to attribute them to the actors in 
it, which would be a moral anachronism. I be- 
lieve, then, that the antecedent improbability of 
' this particular composition, for example, not 
being the work of Isaiah, is very great; mmdeed, it 
is hardly possible to over-estimate it. And cer- 
tainly nothing but conclusive internal evidence on 
the other side, which, however, I shall hope else- 
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where! to show, does not exist, will warrant us in 
setting aside the indications of uniform tradition 
in the face also of this antecedent improbability. 
However, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that the chapter in question was the 
work of some writer contemporary with Haggai 
and Zerubbabel, who was not only unknown to 
fame, but also was unrecognised as its author 
during his lifetime. This at least is certain on 
internal evidence, that the writings themselves 
were not unknown; it is as clear as any thing can 
be, that they had a mission in their day, that they 
were not the private lucubrations of some secluded 
writer, living in retirement, but were put forth for 
the purpose of instructing and reforming the 
nation. We need not stay to ask whether the 
men of that time would have recognised in any 
degree, or paid the slightest deference to, anony- — 
mous productions which gave no account of their 
credentials, of the authority upon which they were 
put forth; whether they would not necessarily 
have first determined who the writer was, and 
whether he was worthy of being listened to. It 
was contrary to the entire genius of prophetic life 
in Israel, to admit the authority of prophecies 
which were unauthenticated. A mere anonymous 
production, coming from nobody knew who, would 
stand no chance of being heard. The prophetic 
writing was not like a satire, put forth at large 
* See note D. 
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among the people, calculated to provoke a smile 
or to strengthen a party. It was a missive recog- 
nised as coming from God, and, therefore, to be 
traced to an accredited prophet; and if the pro- 
phet’s credentials were not satisfactory, he was at 
once rejected. A remarkable fact this, treat it 
how we will, that the Jewish nation, as a nation, 
possessed the faculty of distinguishing between 
true prophets and false, by whatever means they 
did it. And so broad was the line of demarcation 
between them, that it was a matter of secondary 
importance how far the acknowledged writings of 
those who were received as true prophets corre- 
sponded to the antecedent opinion we might form 
of the requisite character of their works, or how 
far they were apparently consistent with them- 
selves, or with the course of events, or with the 
general tenour of the Law. For some reason or 
other, the writings of no false prophets, supposing 
such to have existed, obtained a place in the Canon, 
which is the body of extant Jewish literature. 
That there were false prophets we know; but if 
there were, then the false prophets must have 
served as a sort of foil to the true. Still, it is a 
matter of some difficulty for us to understand by 
what method they can have been distinguished. 
Clearly, not by the fulfilment of their predictions ; 
because it is an admitted fact that many of their 
existing predictions are still unfulfilled, and the 
fulfilment of many others is unrecorded. It is 
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certain, also, that in the case of those whose 
writings have been preserved, the preservation of 
them cannot in any way have been the result of 
favouritism on either side’. In many respects 
the prophet of the day was the acknowledged 
enemy of all parties—king, priest, and people ; 
and yet it was in defiance of these combined 
disadvantages that his mission was recognised 
while he lived, and his writings cherished after 
his death. Take, for example, the case of the 
prophet Hosea. There was a man whose pro- 
phetic mission was based on a violation of the 
Moral Law. He came before the people as one 
who had defied its restrictions, or as a self-imjured 
man who had entered into a relation that must 
expose him to ignominy and contempt; and yet, 
in spite of this, the validity of his mission was 
manifestly undisputed, and that by a people, his 
condemnation of whom was unqualified, and who 
could easily have retorted, one might think, upon 
the notorious moral delinquency which lay at the 
foundation of his prophetic life. Now these are 
simple facts, which can hardly fail to come with 
special force to every thoughtful mind. And I 
question very seriously, whether any sufficient 
explanation of them can be given, except upon the 
supposition that there was an actual bond fide 
Divine mission, recognised alike by prophet and 


? The prophets are not true because they are in the Canon, 
but they are in the Canon because they are true. 
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by people, which neither the prophet could resist 
nor the people deny, though either, or both at 
times, might rebel against it. 

Now, bearing these and similar facts in mind, 
what may we learn from the chapter immediately 
before us? First, that this particular prophet’s 
mission, in his day, was a thankless office. ‘* Who 
hath believed our report ? There was no honour, 
and less reward attaching to it. But besides this, 
there was, comparatively speaking, no success ac- 
cruing therefrom; he had ‘stretched forth his 
hands all day long to a disobedient and a gain- 
saying people.” Now, is it likely that he would 
have had cause to complain in this way, if it had 
been his chief business to announce the approaching 
return from Captivity 2 Would that have been an 
unpopular or an unwelcome burden of prophecy ? 
I can hardly think so. The records of the Return, 
so far as they are trustworthy,—of course they 
may not be so, but they certainly seem to be,— 
appear to indicate that it was very general and 
very welcome. The chief actors in the movement 
appear to have had no difficulty in persuading the 
people to return to the land of their fathers. 
They had pined unwillingly in Babylon, and when 
at last the year of release had come, they were 
glad to avail themselves of its emancipation. We 
see plainly that the movement was neither an 
unpopular nor an unsuccessful one. How then 
does this correspond with the requisite conditions 
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under which the supposed author must have 
written P 

But again, the one subject of his present pro- 
duction is an unknown person, whom, speaking in 
the name of God, he calls “‘ My servant.” Now, it 
is clear that, on the assumed conditions, this must 
have been some prominent actor in the history of 
the time, and probably one who was concerned in 
the great and important events which engaged 
the attention of the prophet and absorbed his 
thoughts. Does the history present us any where 
with the picture of such a person? One would 
naturally think of Cyrus or Zerubbabel. If this 
writer was the prophet of the Return, it can hardly 
fail to have been one of these. 

Or, perhaps, this section may be a kind of epi- 
sode or parenthesis in his otherwise joyous strains, 
and he is here contemplating mournfully the sad 
fortunes and fate of many of the worthies of his 
nation—the trials of Daniel, the afflictions of 
Hizekiel, or the woes of Jeremiah. Or, perhaps, he 
is Impersonating the entire body of the prophets 
as an order. He looks upon them as a persecuted 
class, and depicts them under the figure of an 
' individual, a suffering member of the class, who is 
the ideal servant of God; and if this is the case, 
we may fairly assert that we have at hand the 
means of estimating the general accuracy and 
appropriateness of his sketch. We know more or 
less of the life and history. of each of the more con- 
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spicuous prophets, certainly of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Jeremiah; but details of the death of any one pro- 
phet we have not. It is therefore wholly gratuitous 
to assume that the death of any or all of the pro- 
phets is depicted here. It would be purely hypo- 
thetical to assume that this portrait would give us 
a just or appropriate representation of the uniform, 
or even average, termination of the prophets’ 
career. We have no certain information that any 
one of the sixteen was put to death. From what 
our Lord says, it is more than probable that some 
were. But the records themselves do not furnish 
us with any particulars which can be supposed to 
have supplied the writer with the materials for 
this sketch. For those materials we must look, 
if we desire to find them, many centuries later. 
But this by the way. 

However, it seems to me that, unless we do 
great violence to the prophet’s language, we can- 
not fail to perceive that he is speaking here of 
some one distinct person, whom he calls the Lord’s 
servant; and that the description he gives of him 
is one that is absolutely inappropriate to any 
character of the times, before or after, which the 
history of the Old Testament presents tous. The 
extraordinary blending of the past and the future 
which marks it, proper and intelligible as this would 
be in a prophetic rhapsody, is not to be accounted 
for nor understood, if it refers to any human per- 
sonage then existing or recently removed by 
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persecution, or to any series of events which were 
already matters of historic fact. For, first, we 
know of no such facts, and secondly, we can 
imagine none which would justify such expressions. 
As in the hundred and tenth Psalm, the language 
refuses to lend itself appropriately to any conceiy- 
able concatenation of circumstances. We may say 
of it, that it is essentially language which is not of 
this world, which does not and can not refer to 
actions merely human, but which enters into that 
which is within the veil, and strives to express it 
in human language. Its very form, therefore, is 
a witness to its essential character, because it is 
hard to affirm antecedently whether the prophet 
is speaking of that which is past or of that which 
is to come. In strict accuracy, he is speaking of 
neither, for he is speaking emphatically of that 
which 1s. He learns to know the sorrows of his 
God, and enters by faith into the fellowship of 
His sufferings. He sees,—how we are not told, 
and need not stop to ask,—that there is that in 
God which suffers, and suffers on account of the 
sin of man. ‘ All we like sheep have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and 
. the Lord hath laid on Him ’’—that is, caused to 
meet within Himself*—‘ the iniquity of us all.” 


Thus it was that “He bore our griefs and carried _ 


our sorrows,” by entering into fellowship with our 
sin. He took it on Himself, dealt with it alone 


* T do not press this rendering; but it is at least possible. 
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and by Himself. It was the prophet’s mission to 
declare this; his inspiration enabled him to see it, 
more clearly perhaps than other prophets, but not 
more surely or more certainly. To the great 
writers of this nation it was given, as to those of 
no other, to be in sympathy with the heart of God, 
to conceive it possible that God could be repre- 
sented as ‘‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief;” and that the sorrow and grief could arise 
from the weight of human sin. 

Of course one must be prepared to incur here 
the charge of dogmatic prepossessions; it will be 
said that we come with a biassed eye, and then 
we see that to which we are biassed. But | main- 
tain that, putting aside all bias and prepossession 
whatever, wiping from our memory the recollec- 
tions of the last two thousand years, throwing 
them quite away, and coming to the simple study 
of this Scripture as we find it—taking it for what 
it is worth, and no more, though at the same time 
being careful to take it for no less—it is impossible 
to interpret literally and not understand it thus. 
No character with whom the writer could be fami- 
har was adequate to expressions such as these; of 
no one could it be said, whether Jeremiah, or the 
prophets as one man, or the nation, that “The 
Lord had laid on him the iniquity of us all.”” You 
‘must first say that these words do not mean what 
it is clear they do literally mean, before you can 
say that they were true of any single prophet, or 
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any body of prophets. In the whole compass of 
the national literature, there is no one indication 
that the death of any prophet would have been so 
regarded. The expiation in the case of the Gibeon- 
ites * 1s nothing to the point, because that was 
an act of retributive vengeance involving cer- 
tain notions of justice; but the death of any 
prophet could only be regarded by a prophet with 
feelings of indignation, and not by any means as 
an expiation of national sin. I endeavour to take 
the words merely as they stand, only being careful 
to give them that due scope which collateral and 
necessary considerations demand; and I believe 
that such a notion as this is entirely foreign to 
the Hebrew prophets; indeed, merely to admit the 
supposition of it, is to admit that by some means 
or other this writer was enabled to express a 
thought which afterwards furnished no slight 
foundation for a rendering of this chapter to 
which the hypothesis in question is supposed to 
be fatal. If we believe it possible for this writer 
to have regarded the death of Jeremiah, for ex- 
ample, as an expiation of national sin, it 1s so far 
clear that he did think it possible, and might, with 
Caiaphas, have thought it “expedient that one 
‘man should die for the people, that the whole 
nation perish not*’.” That is to say, the principle 
would be admitted of vicarious atonement, as 
entering into the language of the prophet in a 
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very definite, striking, and unusual manner—a 
principle which, whether true or false, afterwards 
became the foundation of a doctrine to which 
events were found to lend themselves with sin- 
gular aptitude. Whether or not, then, we may say 
that the events were foreseen, certain it is, that a 
principle was here enunciated which was clearly 
foreign to the then modes of thought, but with 
which, many centuries afterwards, events were 
found to be in harmony. But, as a matter of fact, 
we cannot believe that any Hebrew prophet would 
have thus regarded the death of Jeremiah, or the 
persecutions undergone by the whole prophetic 
body. ‘There is certainly no parallel instance of 
the kind. 

Setting aside, then, as in the highest degree 
improbable, such an interpretation of the pro- 
phecy, let us look at it a little more honestly and 
minutely. ‘The Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all.” Who is meant by the “us 
all: isuit us) as.a hationor ‘us’ as. a.racer 
The closing words of the previous chapter, which 
refer to the same subject, must decide this. It is 
said there, ‘‘ He shall sprinkle many nations, and 
kines shall shut their mouths at Him.” And as 
the word ‘‘ nations ”’ is equivalent to Gentiles, it is 
impossible not to see that the writer must mean 
“us all,” as a race. But how can this “iniquity of 
us all,” as a race, be laid on the Hebrew prophets ? 
Such an idea is totally alien to their spirit and 
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modes of thought; though, even if it were not, that 
fact alone would be specially significant in con- 
nection with the course of subsequent events in 
the history of the death of Christ. For there, in 
those events, or at least in one view of them, was 
that which fully justified all those presumed ideas 
of the Hebrew prophets. Even granting that the 
principle was one that was commonly recognised, 
there was to be found in the death of Christ the 
highest possible illustration of it. So that, to say 
the least, such words as these would be specially 
applicable, and specially significant, when applied 
to Him. We are constrained, therefore, to admit, 
under all circumstances, a sort of antecedent 
fitness, a capability of adaptation in the language 
of this prophecy to the special facts of the death 
of Christ. Whatever amount, then, of foreknow- 
ledge we may conceive the prophet to have had, 
this, at least is a fact which is beyond ‘the reach 
of all possible doubt or dispute, that by a strange 
coincidence a picture was produced by him, which, 
in its details, did not answer to any contempora- 
neous events, but which, many centuries after- 
wards, was found with extraordinary precision, 
even in the matter of detail, to correspond to 
certain special events, which, it is allowed on 
all hands, were in themselves of a highly excep- 
tional character. 

Granting then thus much, which indeed we 
cannot deny, how are we to deal with the facts 
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before us? Are we to predicate foreknowledge of 
subsequent historic events, in the mind of the pro- 
phet? I think not necessarily; nor do we detract 
from the amount of Divine illumination vouchsafed 
to him by not doing so. But we are bound in all 
fairness to take his words as we find them, and to 
eive them their full significance and meaning. If, 
then, the writer saw spiritually that there was one 
on whom was laid the iniquity of us ail,—and that 
he did so is a simple matter of fact, attested by 
the evidence of his own language,—who was this 
person? He himself tells us “‘ the servant of the 
Lord.” But who is this “servant of the Lord’’? 
That we can only learn from what is said of him. 
It is obvious that he must be one in whom there 
meet these two opposite characteristics—exceeding 
majesty and exceeding sorrow. This again we 
must insist upon, though indeed we cannot deny 
it. He is to be greater than kings, even the kings 
of the Gentiles, for they are to be dumb before 
Him—the most emphatic mode of expressing ab- 
solute inferiority and complete subjection. 

It is impossible, therefore, that he can be Cyrus 
or Zerubbabel; because, if in one of these was 
found the characteristic of exceeding majesty, in 
neither of them was found the characteristic of 
exceeding humilation or exceeding sorrow. Not 
only to us does the historic recollection of these 
personages seem inadequate to the prophet’s con- 
ception; but, as far as his words are evidence (and 
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they are the only evidence we have or can have), 
to him also their existing glory must have seemed 
altogether inadequate. Cyrus himself was but 
one of the very kings who was to be dumb before 
this “‘ servant of the Lord.” The notion of Cyrus 
being dumb before Zerubbabel, or even Zerubbabel 
before Cyrus, is simply absurd. We may, without 
risk of contradiction, affirm that it was impossible 
for this supposed contemporary writer to have 
spoken in such a way of either Zerubbabel or 
Cyrus. Still less can he have spoken thus of Jere- 
miah, or the college of Prophets, or the people of 
Israel. But itis a fact, and must remain so in spite 
of theoretical criticism till the end of time; as long 
as these writings are preserved to us the fact is 
patent, it hes on the surface, that he spoke thus of 
some one. Of whom then was it? Bearing in mind 
what is gone before, what it is certain that, under 
any circumstances, this writer must have known— 
the promise to Abraham, the promise to David, 
the various Psalms already mentioned, and the 
like—we can scarcely entertain a doubt (not to say 
that we can but wilfully entertain one), that in the 
mind of the prophet this person of exceeding 
majesty, before whom kings should be silent, was 
none other than the King of kings: ‘the servant 
of the Lord,” was the Messiah of God. And to 
this writer it was given (for the present it matters 
not who he was nor when he lived) to add one 
more feature to the growing conception, to the 
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prophetic delineation of the Messiah. There did 
indeed exist already the twenty-second Psalm, and 
other Psalms which spoke of some mysterious 
sufferer ; but the present writer went further still, 
and drew with a bolder hand, and with a touch 
more delicate and more precise, the lights and 
shadows of that vast Messianic portrait which was 
sketched on the canvas of prophecy. To him it 
was given to fill in certain details which added to 
the vividness, the reality, the perfection, and the 
completeness of the whole. 

You may of course, if you will, deny the exist- 
ence of any thing like Messianic prophecy; you 
may, if you will, assert, as some do, that strictly 
speaking it does not exist, that there is really no 
such thing. But in that case one can only say, 
Here are the facts; estimate them as you will, 
explain them as you lke, account for them as you 
may, but here they are. They stand out, like 
some huge rock at sea, in the dreary waste of 
history in the midst of the shifting theories of 
a restless speculation, and defy the utmost efforts 
of even modern critical engineering to get rid of 
them. You may build thereon securely the inde- 
structible beacons of faith, or may steer your bark 
against them and be dashed in pieces. Identically 
the same facts may serve to make shipwreck of 
faith, or as beacons by which to steer in safety to 
the haven of rest. It is, after all, only possible, 
however undesirable or inexpedient it may seem, 

Onze 
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to meet an assertion such as this with the direct 
counter-assertion ; no other course 1s open to us, 
because, at every turn, argument elicits the exist- 
ence of some previous foregone conclusion, which 
is fatal to it. However we repeat, Here are the 
facts, which it is simply impossible to destroy ; let 
the present generation of mankind, ay, and the 
generations of a remote posterity, be their judge. 
Here is a composition written, we will assume 
for the time being, by some great unknown writer 
of a sub-Captivity or post-Captivity date; at all 
events,—and this is the point,—it was in existence 
five hundred years or thereabout before Christ. 
At that time history tells us of no one to whom 
with the slightest probability or propriety 1t can 
be referred; and more than this, if we weigh well | 
the words—which is all I ask—conjecture even is 
equally silent; we can simply imagine no one, 
living or deceased, who could have been spoken of 
in such terms. But the writer must have had a 
subject. Who was his subject? Again I answer, 
nay, he is his own witness, “‘the servant of the 
Lord.” Is this the Messiah or is it not? It 
cannot be Cyrus, it cannot be Zerubbabel, it can- 
not be Jeremiah, it cannot be the college of pro- 
phets, because of the double characteristics of 
exceeding majesty and exceeding sorrow, which 
combine and are united in one and the same per- 
son, but were not united in any of these. We 
may grant that this prophecy is not Messianic; 
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but if we do, we grant it in the face of facts. If 
it speaks not of a Messiah there is no ascertainable 
person of whom it does speak; as far, therefore, 
as we are concerned, it is simply worthless, be- 
cause hopelessly unintelligible. 

But we may go further, and say that the pro- 
phet must have understood and intended it of the 
Messiah. It is theoretically impossible that he can 
have spoken either “of himself, or of some other 
man.’ There was a Divine idea before him, of a 
Person whose existence lay deep in the bosom of 
God. Even then ‘‘ He was despised and rejected 
of men,’ so to say, “‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief;” even then, as a fact of past 
experience, ‘‘ He had borne our griefs and carried 
- our sorrows;” even then ‘‘ He was despised, and 
we esteemed Him not,” though ‘the Lord had 
laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” It was in the 
knowledge that such a Person existed in God, that 
the revelation vouchsafed to the prophet consisted.. 
He knew that such was the character of God, that 
if the Most High were to manifest Himself in 
human euise, it would be under conditions similar 
to these: he believed this; but the belief was con- 
fined to himself, he could make no one else be- 
lieve it; therefore he cried, ‘‘ Who hath believed 
our report?” The report that God in His own 
person would make atonement for the sin of 
man, and would put it away, was not likely to be 
believed; it is not now believed; but the prophet 
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saw it was in the heart of God to doit. May we 
not say, he saw Him do it? How, we cannot tell— 
with what degree of conscious realisation, we can- 
not define. It may have been with greater or less 
foreknowledge of the facts, we have no gauge 
wherewith to measure that: the only evidence we 
have is the written, unalterable, unimpeachable 
evidence of his own words; but this is an abiding, 
incorruptible evidence. If we desire to know the 
prophet’s conception of the Messiah, we have it 
here; it was written centuries before Christ came, 
but this was his portrait of ‘‘ the servant of the 
Lord,’’—a Person the conditions of whose exist- 
ence he thus described, whose manifestation he 
was taught to expect would assume this form and 
take place under circumstances such as these— 
a Person whom, even then, he could himself 
address, not in terms of unmeaning apostrophe, 
as an ideal personification, but in those of literal 
and direct condolence: ‘‘ As many were astonished 
at Thee: His visage was so marred more than 
any man, and His form more than the sons of 
men: so shall He sprinkle many nations.” 

We may deny the existence of a Messiah here; 
we also may disbelieve the report; it 18 easy to 
do so; it is hard to do otherwise; it is hard to 
believe that the love of God could stoop to mani- 
fest itself in such a form as this. It will never 
be otherwise than hard; for only by receiving this 
precious truth as little children, can we believe it. 
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But whether we believe or disbelieve, here the 
promise of it stands, clearly written, in characters 
that no criticism can ever touch till the sun shall | 
be no more, in characters that cannot by any 
possibility be interpreted as though the prophet 
were speaking “ of himself, or of some other man,” 
in characters whose form is heavenly and whose 
meaning is Divine. We may call it in question, 
and ask with Nicodemus, in to-day’s Gospel’, 
“‘ How can these things be?’ But after all there 
are two facts which must remain—the undoubted 
antiquity of this prophecy, and its utter inapplica- 
bility to any known or imaginable events of ordi- 
nary, human interest and mere earthly character. 
And in the contemplation of these facts can we 
refuse to allow that Philp was a wise and just 
expositor, when, in his intercourse with the Hthio- 
pian Eunuch, he ‘‘ opened his mouth, and began 
at this same scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus” ? 
° Preached on Trinity Sunday. 


LECTURE VIII 


Sr. JOHN vi. 14. 


** Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This ts of a truth that prophet that should come into 
the world.” 


HE way in which we have hitherto treated the 
prophetic writing known as the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, has been entirely independent 
of the justice or injustice with which it is ascribed 
to him. The question of its authorship is a 
matter altogether separate and apart from the 
substantive elements that it contains. Those 
elements are to be found there, whether the com- 
position is rightly referred to the fourth or to the 
eighth century before Christ. It would not de- 
tract from the intrinsic glory of Hamlet, so far as 
it exists, if it could be proved to demonstration 
that that tragedy was not written by Shakspeare. 
A bright jewel, the most precious of all, would 
doubtless be plucked from Shakspeare’s crown ; 
but Hamlet would still be Hamlet. I am not 
aware that any of the transcendent beauties of 
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that poem are derived from the fact of its bemg 
the supposed work of Shakspeare. We may say, 
and say with truth, that none but Shakspeare 
could have written it; but, being written, itis what 
it 1s, and must remain so to the end of time. No 
investigations into its origin can affect the sub- 
stantive and palpable fact of its existence. You 
may brand it as spurious if you will; but in pro- 
portion as it is really worthy of its name, it will 
outlive the disgrace of such an aspersion. Nay, 
more, its intrinsic merit will suffice to establish its 
authorship, even though its authorship alone will 
assuredly not be sufficient to establish its merit. 
Nor is it otherwise here. : Only here we are not 
careful to insist upon a question of literary or 
artistic skill, which must after all be more or less 
a matter of taste, but much rather upon a question 
of fact. We say nothing about the literary merit 
of this production. The estimate in which that is 
held may well be a matter of degree, as it must be 
a matter of taste. But what we do say 1s this, 
that woven into the tissue and texture of the 
composition are certain actual substances, certain 
obvious features, which cannot be got rid of by 
throwing doubt upon the authorship, but only 
by destroying the integrity of the work. Treat 
them as we may, here they are, immovable, in- 
destructible, imperishable. You may question 


their meaning’ 


e, you cannot question their ex- 


istence. 
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And yet more. Suppose one were even to go 
further, and do what, however, it is not possible 
to do, that is, question not only the authorship, 
but also the canonicity of this prophecy ; that, 
however, would not be to obliterate its existence, 
nor therefore to destroy the remarkable phenomena 
that it presents. We are bound, im all fairness to 
the existing monuments of the past, to maintain 
them as they have come down to us; and as long 
as we do this, there remains, and must remain on 
the surface of this monument, certain broad 
features and characteristics which no critical or 
scholastic sleight-of-hand will be sufficiently dex- 
terous to abolish. 

I say this with the more decision and with the 
greater force, because I am well aware that it is 
often insinuated and supposed that critical scholar- 
ship has discovered certain cogent reasons why 
the true interpretation of passages such as these 
should be believed to be something totally different 
from that which has for ages been commonly 
received ; that criticism, for example, has proved 
to demonstration that the meaning ascribed by 
Philip to the words which the eunuch in his 
chariot read, was not and could not be their true 
-meaning. 

Now, in the interest of Christian truth generally, 
it is desirable that an open and emphatic denial 
should be given to expressed or implied assertions 
of this kind. As a simple matter of fact, criticism 
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has absolutely done nothing to disprove the sense 
in which this scripture, and others like it, have 
commonly been understood. It is idle to assert 
or to suppose it has. The material framework of 
these scriptures is what it always was; and their 
broad and general bearing is virtually untouched 
by any thing that a self-constituted and self-con- 
fident criticism has done, or can do. The people 
of England require to be told this, and scholars 
require to be reminded of it; and at the risk of 
incurring any amount of odium, or eliciting the 
facile imputation of incompetence, I dare not 
hesitate to say so. The question is really one of 
theory, as against fact. You may theorise as to 
the meaning of these prophecies; we appeal to the 
facts which they present, in perfect confidence 
that, if due weight is given to the facts, they will 
in the long run be found immeasurably stronger 
than the theories. Indeed, a theory is naturally 
the day-dream of an hour, destined to pass away 
and to be forgotten, while a fact, as the child of 
truth, is born to inherit immortality. 

Now in these Lectures it has been my object to 
show how these assertions—which, as far as you 
are concerned, in the majority of cases, must re- 
main assertions (you have simply my word against 
the word of this critic or that scholar; and the 
chances in favour of the former are of course 
lamentably small: did I not know perfectly that 
the Word is not mine, but His that sent me, they 
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would be indeed infinitesimal)—may be exemplified 
in particular cases. ‘To exhaust the subject, or 
indeed to treat it adequately, would be to write a 
commentary on the whole of the Old Testament. 
This, then, is hopeless. My object, rather, is to 
bring out certain principles, which, being applied 
in special cases, may be found to be capable of 
application also in others. Once establish a prin- 
ciple, or substantiate a method of interpretation, 
and an implement is provided which may serve for 
other purposes, and be used on other occasions. 
If, then, I can show that the promise to Abraham 
and the promise to David, and the greatest 
prophecies of the prophets are marked by broad 
and indelible features, that speculations as to 
authorship, doubtfulness as to texts or readings, 
and even, in some respects, ambiguity as to subject- 
matter, cannot materially affect. or alter, still less 
destroy—I have unquestionably done something 
to strengthen in some minds (for to do so in all is, 
of course, absolutely hopeless) those primary 
foundations of belief upon which, whether we fully 
recognise the fact or no, the fabric of our faith as 
Christians must ultimately rest. 

And in seeking to do this, I have designedly 
given the utmost possible scope to the privilege of 
doubt; not because in all, or perhaps in any case, 
I share the doubts expressed myself, and not 
because in all instances the doubts I have ima- 
gined have been actually put forth, but because I 
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was desirous of applying, as far as possible, the 
test of doubt, in order that the reasons for belief 
might appear the more cogent. And I trust it 
may scarcely be deemed presumptuous to give ex- 
pression to a hope, that in the few but prominent 
cases adduced, it has been shown that there are 
certain elements which may be regarded as in the 
strictest sense permanent, that they are capable 
of resisting the operation of any known solvent 
that can be applied to them; and that being so, it 
is only by taking up antecedent ground with which 
the facts themselves are inconsistent, and by pre- 
possessing ourselves of certain arbitrary notions 
inherently antagonistic to the phenomena pre- 
sented, that we can refuse to recognise in them 
Divinely-appointed landmarks for defining the line 
of road along which we may expect to find the 
track of the Messiah—the pathway of the Son of 
God. 

_ And the next point which we are to insist upon, 
and by no means to surrender, is this, that in 
many cases there neither were, nor could be, any 
natural, ordinary, circumstances to which the exist- 
ing language of the prophets could possibly refer ; 
for mstance, when Isaiah says, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all,” we have only 
to give to these words their plain and obvious 
force, to be convinced that, as he could not have 
meant himself, so neither could there have been in 
the nation any historical character present to his 
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mind of whom he spake; and this is a matter 
altogether apart from the sense in which those 
words are to be applied to Jesus; for in whatever 
sense they were true of Him, there could be no 
one else of whom they were even apparently 
true. 

Again, when David says, ‘‘ They part my gar- 
ments among them, and cast lots upon my ves- 
ture,” we can imagine no one point in his 
experience when this could have been literally 
true ; certainly such an event is not beyond the 
reach of possibility, we do not pretend to say it is; 
but there is every probability—a degree of pro- 
bability amounting almost to certainty—that there 
was no circumstance in David’s life corresponding 
to it, of which he spoke. And yet, as a matter of 
fact, here the words are; and as there is every 
reason to suppose them the work of David, no 
reason whatever to suppose the contrary, here 
they must have been for a thousand years before 
Christ. We can afford to waive, if so be, the 
accuracy of the text, which reads, ‘“‘ They pierced 
my hands and my feet,’ because, if this passage is 
wrested from us, many others remain, which to a 
believing heart are equally conclusive, and which 
doubt itself, even, must concede to us as beyond 
the reach of suspicion. Not that the word 
“nierced”’ is lightly to be surrendered, when 
without it, by the substitution of the words ‘*‘ like 
a lion,” we obtain what is almost nonsense instead 
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of sense; though even then there remains the 
special mention of the hands and feet as the 
special members of suffering to be accounted for, 
and for which no known circumstance in David’s 
life can account. 

Nor, again, does the validity of this argument 
rest on the authorship of David, because if it could 
be proved to demonstration,—which I defy all 
criticism to the end of time to prove,—that the 
-Psalm is not David’s, even then it would be easy 
to show that there was no one person who united 
in himself the various conditions which it would 
be needful to prove were combined in him, before 
we could rationally believe that he was speaking 

of himself. 

We are shut up, then, as I conceive, to this con- 
clusion—that there is only one Person to whom 
the manifold utterances in the writings of the 
prophets are in the smallest degree applicable. 
I do not say now that they are applicable to Him; 
but this I do say, that if they do not apply to Him, 
then there is absolutely no one to whom they can 
apply. And yet, on the other hand, they are 
obviously so full of meaning that it would be pre- 
posterous to declare them meaningless. We dare 
not start with the assumption that they are hard 
to be understood—that their meaning has been 
forgotten, when it is superficially patent that 
there is a sense in which they are as true now as 
ever—that there is an obvious meaning on the 
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surface of them, which has not only not been for- 
gotten, but which can never be forgotten, while 
the world lasts; and therefore I say again, that 
we are shut up to this conclusion, that their 
meaning must be this, which we assert it is. We 
hkewise may say, that this is a “‘ miracle which 
Jesus did ;” and when we look at these prophecies, 
which are to be counted not by units but by tens 
(I might almost literally say by hundreds, were 
it not that exaggeration is ever to be avoided), 
and then look on Jesus, I maintain (and I do so 
with all calm sincerity, as the result of mature 
conviction), that our conclusion can be none 
other than that which was wrested from the men 
who were fed in the wilderness, ‘‘ Of a truth, 
this is that Prophet that should come into the 
world.” 

And yet how can this be? Did the prophets 
know of Jesus? I answer without the slightest 
hesitation, No. The revelation of the name of 
Jesus, as the promise of the birth of the man 
Jesus, was reserved for the angel Gabriel ; but the 
prophets and the patriarchs knew of Christ. The 
personal, human individuality that Christ would 

assume, the prophets knew not; but that many 
of the conditions under which He should assume 
humanity were known to the fathers of Israel, is a 
simple matter of fact, attested by the evidence of 
their recorded knowledge, the existing monuments 
of their literature. Of these facts and monuments 
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there is no man possessed of ordinary intelligence 
who is not an adequate judge; he may be em- 
panelled on this jury, which is to decide from age to 
age the claims of Jesus to be the Messiah of God. 
A deeper knowledge of the sacred language and of 
sacred criticism is very desirable; where it may 
be had it is eagerly to be pursued, and the advan- 
tage accruing therefrom is at once great and 
positive. Butit is idle to assert, and erroneous 
to suppose, that the main questions at issue be- 
tween a bond fide Christian belief and a doubtful, 
vacillating, non-Christian unbelief, or scepticism, 
turn upon the present or the future results of criti- 
cism. It is simply false to say so. The facts, 
thank God! are patent, broad, clear, and unmis- 
takable. Assert, if you will, that Messianic pro- 
phecy does not exist—is an impossibility. My 
answer 18, Here are the prophecies. That they 
are what they are, is not the result of ingenious 
manipulation or of dogmatic prepossession. We 
have them as they have come down to us, without 
material alterations, substantially the same as 
they were for centuries before our era. We dare 
not alter or corrupt them now; and, beyond all 
question, the like wholesome restraint was felt in 
all its stringency then as it 1s now; for whatever 
motive we may now have to corrupt them, it is 
obvious that they of old had none. But even if 
they had, as it turns out, the corruption was most 
opportune and favourable for our purpose, rather 
P 
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than for theirs; which is so far strange, and at 
the same time noteworthy. 

And this being so, you may say that such and such 
a Scripture,—for example, the fifty-third of Isaiah 
—is not Messianic. I say itis; but the strength 
of my assertion les here, not in the meaning, but 
in the form of the prophecy, which is the common 
property of us both, and which is alike sacred to 
both, inasmuch as neither may corrupt it. But 
in point of fact the literal meaning also is the 
common property of us both, for no material differ- 
ences on either side are likely to be advanced: 
all are agreed upon the general meaning. Let us 
take, for example, the Authorised Version, which, 
however, might be greatly improved to our ad- 
vantage, as the common standard. Then I main- 
tain that, assert as you may the non-existence of 
a Messianic element in this Scripture, yet here it 
is in characters that all may read, that all can 
understand, that all can decide upon. We can 
show to demonstration that it is applicable to 
Jesus. We can show to demonstration that it is 
and can have been applicable to no one else. 
Whereas it cannot be shown even to probability, 
much less to demonstration, that there ever were 
any natural, ordinary circumstances to which it 
applied, or was intended to apply. Nor can the 
attempt be made at all without the admission of 
groundless assertions, gratuitous assumptions, and 
dogmatic prepossessions which it is doubtless the 
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duty of any honest and real critic not to admit. 
What, then, is the inference? I forbear to answer, 
because it is so obvious and so inevitable. 

I owe, perhaps, some apology for speaking thus 
confidently and, as it may appear, defiantly ; but I 
do so because I believe that the times demand it 
of us. It is openly asserted on the one hand, and 
intimated on the other, that it is vain and childish 
to look for Christ in the Old Testament, and more 
especially vain in our days. And men require to be 
reminded that it is not more vain than it ever was. 
The Scriptures say exactly the same to us that 
they said to Christ and His Apostles and the 
Church in all ages. If we misunderstand them 
now, they misunderstood them then. Our posi- 
tion now is substantially the same as theirs; if any 
thing, the advantage was rather on their side than 
it is on ours. Certainly we have no lheht which 
was withheld from them; on the contrary, they 
had access to sources of light which we have not. 
The evidence on which we have to decide, how- 
ever, is in the main the same as theirs: we may 
have become more sceptical about the facts, but 
the facts are the same. The peculiarity of our 
condition is simply this, that we do not see that 
the probation in their case, as it is in ours, must 
have been a moral rather than an intellectual one. 
The question is, whether or not we will see Christ 
now. If we will see Christ now, we shall see not 
only that He is what the Gospels set Him forth as 

spe | 
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being, but that He is also what the prophets 
describe Him to have been, when, by the super- 
natural endowment of His spirit, they were ad- 
mitted to the privilege of knowing Him as He 
revealed Himself unto them. There has been but 
one revelation of Christ from the first: that revela- 
tion assumed various forms and shone forth from 
time to time with greater or less degrees of glory ; 
but in every case it was Christ who was revealed— 
Christ as the lover of man’s soul, and the Saviour 
of man from sin. And once know Christ in the 
present, and it becomes absolutely impossible not 
to recognise Him in the past, and to see that the 
Christ whom we know is the Christ whom they 
knew, and the knowledge which they possessed 
was the knowledge that we also have. Of the 
historic Jesus they were indeed ignorant, but the 
spiritual Christ they knew. It is the union of the 
two in one, and the identity of both, which is 
the distinguishing mark of Christianity, and not 
the mere confession of a Christ, the knowledge of 
whom has been from the beginning in the world. 
Now this is a simple primary truth, which the 
conscience of every Christian recognises as true. 
- It may indeed be difficult to prove, because it is 
of the nature of an axiom, and does not, properly 
speaking, admit of proof. Least of all, can it 
readily be proved to those who are not believing 
Christians, for the obvious reason that they are 
deficient in the one only sense which is capable 
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of discerning, this truth or recognising the proof 
of it. They are ignorant of Christ in the present, 
as ignorant as those of His own nation were, who 
rejected Him; and therefore, being ignorant of 
Him in the present, they of course perceive Him 
not in the past. 

The disciples of the extreme critical school do 
not hesitate to attaint those of imbecility and 
want of discernment, who demur to the rash and 
eratuitous conclusions at which—upon principles 
often times purely arbitrary, and for reasons 
grounded only in hypothesis,—they choose to 
arrive; but 1t is certain that, with far more justice, 
and we hope with greater moderation and more be- 
coming self-control, we may retort upon them the 
absence of the one faculty which is indispensable 
for the perception of that to which we appeal. It 
is comparatively easy to show from the Scriptures 
that Jesus is the Christ; but it becomes a task 
of impossible achievement, when it is denied that 
there is any Christ in the Scriptures: a task, 
moreover, which, be it observed, the New Testa- 
ment does not for one moment contemplate; thus 
showing by its own silence, the natural reflex of 
the tacit admission granted by its contemporary 
critics, that this position was one which it was 
hopeless to assume. 

And the only method by which we can meet 
those who take up such or a similar position, is, in 
the first place, as I have said, by direct counter- 
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assertion; and then, secondly, by the endeavour 
to make good that assertion by dwelling with the 
ereater emphasis on the striking phenomena that 
come before us in the prophets. For example, 
without dogmatic prepossessions, which find no 
place in true criticism, what are we to say 
when we come across such words as these: “* He 
made His grave with wicked men, and was with a 
rich man in His death; not because He had done 
violence, neither was any deceit in His mouth’’? 
Was this true of Isaiah ? Can it have been true 
of any contemporary hero of whom he is likely 
to have spoken? Or, again, ‘‘ And He was num- 
bered with the transgressors, whereas He bare the 
sin of many, and made intercession for the trans- 
eressors’’P One may deny that this is Messianic; 
and all we can do in return is to point again to 
the facts: these, as I said, stand up like huge 
boulders on the plain, and arrest our further direct 
progress until they are taken away. Now it 1s 
well known that we cannot take them away. The 
only thing we can do is to avoid them, to strike 
out of the straight line and to fetch a compass 
round them. But why should we do so? For no 

other reason than this, that they are incontestable 
relics of the drift period of a Messianic age, and 
furnish unquestionable evidence that the Messiah 
was known in that age, for His mark is on them— 
a mark which is the mark of no other man; 
which can only be recognised as the broad arrow 
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of the kingdom of heaven, the monograph initials 
of the Son of God. 

I know while I speak it, that this will not be 
accepted. ‘The illustration may be lively—may call 
up pleasant associations and picturesque images ; 
but, “The argument is naught: we cannot take 
rhetoric instead of logic; this will not satisfy the 
genuine and sworn adherents of severe and exact 
truth: we must have something more convincing.” 
Very true; but that something you cannot have. As 
of old, the something thatis wanted is the believing 
heart. ‘‘ If they hear not Moses and the Prophets,” 
said our Lord to-day’, “neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 
With persons in this condition of mind I do not 
hesitate to say that it is not possible to argue; 
they are beyond the reach both of logic and 
rhetoric. They do not wish to be persuaded; 
or rather, they wish not to be persuaded. To 
them, a theory is more acceptable than a fact; a 
doubt more attractive than its resolution; per- 
petual suspense and the flux of indecision more 
desirable than the self-surrender which must ever 
accompany the fixed conviction of honest and 
sincere belief. ‘The foregone conclusion that it is 
impossible that the prophets could have spoken of 
Christ, is fatal to the due consideration of such 
phenomena as their writings may present; whereas 
a mind unbiassed in either direction is not able to 
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resist the force of the cumulative evidence which 
gathers around these phenomena when fairly 
weighed. 

I contend, it must be remembered, for no 
extreme or unreasonable position. I hold it 
probable, that if the Almighty were to send man- 
kind a Saviour, He would prepare men’s minds 
for the advent of that Saviour. I hold it a fact 
that the Saviour is come; and I see that the minds 
of men were studiously prepared for His advent. 
I hold that that Saviour is in the world now, as 
He was under former dispensations, winning men 
to Himself by the love of His Cross and Passion, 
the glory of His Resurrection and Ascension, as 
He won them of old by the glimpses of His per- 
sonal presence and the knowledge of His personal 
character that He vouschafed to reveal to them. 
That the prophets spoke of Him, I can see no 
shadow of doubt, for I trace in their writings the 
language of the school of Christ; their dialect is 
the dialect of His disciples, as with Peter, their 
Galilean ‘speech bewrayeth them.” Nor are 
there indications wanting which can belong of 
right to no one else. 

How the prophets could speak of Christ, I can- 
not tell, except because they knew Him, and He 
revealed Himself unto them. If they spoke by His 
Spirit, they were likely to speak of things which | 
they did not fully understand; and doubtless often- 
times and in many cases they were led up through 
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the experience of their own afflictions to ‘the 
fellowship of His sufferings,’ and thus were edu- 
cated by natural means to a result in wisdom 
which expressed itself supernaturally in language 
which at times may seem to us ambiguous, 
because, as happens likewise in other things, we 
cannot always decide where the human ends and 
- where the Divine begins, nor draw the clear and 
definite line between that which strictly speaking 
belongs to nature, and that which as certainly is 
above and beyond nature. 

Nor can I hesitate to affirm also, because I 
cannot fail to see, that this knowledge of Christ as 
Christ—of the Messiah as Messiah, was the special 
- and peculiar property of the seed of Israel. That 
flashes and coruscations of His exceeding glory 
burst forth also from time to time, even among 
the heathen, I would not deny; but while they 
burst forth, He was hidden from them. If “He 
came unto His own and His own received Him 
not,” yet more evident must it be that they were 
not likely to receive Him who were not His own. 
How these obvious facts may chance to affect the 
eternal destinies of the world, it concerns not us 
to inquire; that is a matter we may safely leave to 
Him, for ‘* shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?’ and in leaving it to Him we shall come 
the less fettered by prejudice to the calm contem- 
plation of the facts. 

That a Deliverer was expected, the heart of man- 
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kind bore witness; but who that Deliverer should 
be, it was given to Israel alone to know, and to de- 
clare in no faltering or dubious accents. That He 
was to be the son of David and the seed of Abra- 
ham, the nation as a nation knew; that He was 
therefore to wear man’s form and to sit on a royal 
throne, ‘‘ seeking judgment and hasting righteous- 
ness *,” might have been a natural and inevitable 
inference ; but that, besides being a king, He was 
already in the world as the prince of sufferers ; 
that He had already in some mysterious way, in 
the truth of some profound significance, ‘‘ trodden 
the wine-press alone,’’ so that He could challenge 
all those who passed by to ‘‘ behold and see if 
there were any sorrow like unto His sorrow’*;”’ 
that He combined in Himself the characteristics of 
the true Servant of the Lord, the one only Sacrifice 
which the Lord would accept or provide; the 
perfect, adequate repentance of the true Penitent, 
the everlasting glory of the unbegotten and eternal 
Priest, the mighty Warrior, the great Prophet, the 
Wisdom or the Word of God, who was daily His 
delight, rejoicing always before Him—this stands 
broadly written in Scripture, from one end to the 
other, and the knowledge of it was the special 
‘glory, the peculiar heritage of the chosen race. 
Nor can the Christian doubt it; because to him 
the Hebrew Scriptures speak only of Christ. But 
it is the fashion now to dispute it at every point, 
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and to attack the Messianic character of the Old 
Testament in detail. For that which, as a whole, is 
conclusive, has comparatively speaking but I:ttle 
force, if only it can be disintegrated, taken in 
detail, and bit by bit destroyed. Against such a 
method of assault, the only course open to us is to 
dwell upon the characteristics of these phenomena 
as a whole, to insist upon the remarkable fact, 
that, though springing from divers sources and 
arising at various times, these writings, as it were, 
spontaneously combine to form a whole; they are 
consistent and consentient, for the various parts, 
though differing individually, are the mutual com- 
plements of one another (for example, the Priest 
who sacrifices for sin must also be the Warrior who 
triumphs over evil, the King who sits on Davyid’s 
throne must also be the Judge of Israel who is 
smitten with a rod upon the cheek), the glory and 
the suffering they depict sustain and imply each 
other: nor only this, but to show also that the 
several parts, when taken separately, have, after all, 
an intrinsic and inherent strength which it is not 
easy to deny or to resist, a real significance which 
cannot fairly be explained away—that, in fact, 
unless we postulate a Christ as the subject of the 
Messianic Scriptures, we virtually exhaust those 
Scriptures of any adequate meaning whatsoever. 
I believe, therefore, that 1t is both prudent and 
legitimate to take them one by one, and to make 
each in turn the central point at issue in the ques- 
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tion as to the claims of Scripture rightly to be con- 
sidered Messianic; for if one by one they can be 
shown to be inherently weak, we rely in vain upon 
their aggregate strength. The cable is rotten, and 
will not hold the bark when the tide of speculation 
and doubt sets strong against it. Whereas, if but 
a few of these cardinal Scriptures can be shown 
(as I have endeavoured now to show them) to be 
of no adequate meaning at all, if their meaning 
is not strictly Messianic—to admit absolutely of no 
sufficient explanation if not thus explained—it does 
seem to me that some trifling contribution, how- 
ever small, has been made to the positive evidence 
in favour of the Christian interpretation which 
has traditionally from the time of Christ, and with 
the concurrence and authority of Himself and His 
apostles, uniformly, till these latter days, been 
assigned to the ancient writings of the chosen 
people. 

Nor am I otherwise than well aware that this 
question as to the true meaning of these Scrip- 
tures, which have been supposed by Christians to 
refer to Christ, does virtually run up into and 
necessarily involve another question ostensibly 
more vital, though not actually more important— 
the question, namely, of the just claims of Christ 
to be considered and adored as God. For if the 
nature of our Lord can be circumscribed by the 
conditions of humanity, however exalted, then 
there is neither any discoverable reason ante- 
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cedently why. His advent should be thus antici- 
pated, nor any actual ground for believing that 
the passages alleged can with justice or propriety 
be referred to Him.- They are (and this is what I 
have been trying to show) so essentially and incon- 
trovertibly Divine in the literal exigencies of their 
existing language, after all due allowance for pos- 
sible corruptions, alterations, and the like, has 
been made, that, independently altogether of their 
application to Him whom we call our Sayiour, they 
can only refer to God. It is the remarkable fact 
that, possessing this characteristic, they combine 
also the other of having apparent reference to the 
conditions and circumstances of a human exist- 
ence, which, according to dogmatic prepossession, 
accounts on the one hand for the denial of their 
Messianic bearing, and on the other, as we believe 
more justly, for the clear and unhesitating, the 
decisive and unambiguous manner with which in 
the New Testament itis declared that they refer to 
One who claimed to unite in His own person the 
natures both of God and man. 

And I believe that a partial, I do not say an 
exhaustive or complete, explanation of this fact is 
supplied by the considerations I have advanced, 
that the prophets were enabled by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit to discern and to apprehend by 
faith the Christ-Character of God; that they saw 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of His Messiah, who afterwards became 
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Christ Jesus; that this knowledge was altogether 
a supernatural knowledge, which cannot, when 
judged merely by its existing results, as I desire 
to judge it, be accounted for on purely natural 
principles; that they saw the glory of One who 
was indeed afterwards to be manifested under 
special conditions, but the conditions of whose 
existence in time were, so to say, the analogues 
and exact counterpart of His existence in eternity 
as the Sovereign Lord of man’s nature and the 
Redeemer of man from sin. That these writers 
had such thoughts and such knowledge of God, is 
indeed a fact abundantly evidenced by their works, 
which at once separates them by a broad line of 
demarcation from all other writers whatsoever, 
and is itself, because it does so, either a witness 
to their falsehood and absurdity, their error and 
worthlessness, or else a confirmation of their truth, 
and a proof of their actual Divine mission and the 
inestimable value of their writings. 

Now it is upon this point that I am desirous of 
joining issue, because I feel sure that any inter- 
mediate standing-ground is logically untenable. 
It is not that we deny to profane writers outside 
the Jewish Church the possession of much of truth 
and much of sacred beauty in their works, which the 
moral sense of universal man must ever recognise 
as beautiful and true; but we do say that the glory 
of the Jewish nation was distinct from this, inas- 
much as they had not only the moral but the 
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positive knowledge of God. They had the special 
Divine sanction of the special elements of truth 
which were peculiar to them. ‘To them,” as St. 
Paul says (and we cannot improve upon his words, 
or escape from the conclusions to which they bind 
us over) ‘ pertained the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises‘.” The 
difference between their writings and those of 
heathen antiquity lay in this, that the conscious- 
ness of such privileges was expressed in every 
page. If, then, this consciousness was a delusion 
(and it was, if there was no Divine authority for 
or recognition of it), the very tokens thereof 
which are apparent in their writings were not an 
ornament to, but a blot upon them. The ex- 
istence of such pretentious claims is enough to 
vitiate the fragments of truth and beauty which 
it is admitted on all hands that they possess, or at 
least to depreciate these writings below the stan- 
dard and sterling value of others that possess the 
same truth and beauty, but lack the same reproach 
which attaches to these of laying claim to a Divine 
sanction for which they had no warrant. 

Not, however, that this is a fair representation 
of the facts of the case, for the simple reason that 
claims to the possession of Divine authority are put 
forth by the sacred writings of heathen nations. 
The question, therefore, resolves itself into this 
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issue—whether we will pronounce upon the com- 
parative merits of the claims put forth, or whether . 
we will reject both as being equally false and worth- 
less, and select only such portions of truth from 
every source aS we recognise to be true. There 
can be no question whatever, but that this would 
be to exalt ourselves as the ultimate and absolute 
standards of truth ; which would be, in fact, to leave 
ourselves without any standard, because each man 
would be a standard to himself, and no one would 
be a standard to any one else. 

Now, if in these Lectures we have succeeded in 
any degree in showing that there are Messianic 
elements in Scripture—and exactly in proportion 
as we have succeeded—it is, I believe, impossible 
to deny the existence of an external, superhuman, 
supernatural characteristic, which distinguishes 
the writings of the Old Testament. These 
writings are now in our possession, identical in 
their intrinsic and substantial form with that in 
which they existed centuries before the Christian 
era. If there is in them a clear promise of the 
Messiah, it is not possible to affirm that this could 
have been the result of casual chance; for if it is 
referred to chance, then we must admit also that 
it was fulfilled by chance, and in that case the 
mutual correlation and correspondence of the two 
chances,—the promise and its fulfilment,—which 
is a matter of fact and not a matter of opinion, is 
itself an evidence of design, the unmistakable 
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mark or token of a far-reaching, superhuman 
knowledge, which comprehended in its grasp the 
two extremes of a mighty period, and declared 
the end from the beginning. For out of in- 
numerable chances which were possible, any one 
of which would have failed to produce the like 
result, we have to give a reasonable account of 
this chance which actually did occur; and, if we 
are reasonable, cannot do otherwise than allow 
that the mere selection of this, the most, nay the 
only, appropriate and consistent chance, points to 
the action of a Mind which, lke our own, could 
recognise its propriety and consistency. 

For to say that this result also was the Sept of 
fate, or chance, or necessity, would be to invest 
fate, or chance, or necessity, with faculties like our 
own; that is, to make these abstractions personal 
essences, endowed with reason, choice, will, per- 
ception, and the like; or else to assert, that, while 
we are possessed of these endowments, the Supreme 
Intelligence has them not; in other words, that a 
Supreme Intelligence does not exist. 

This would of course be simple Atheism ; and I 
maintain, that the only way we can escape from 
this conclusion is either by the acknowledgment of 
the Messianic phenomena which characterise the 
Divine Scriptures, and by the believing acceptance 
of all to which they bind us; or else by denying 
that they also have any existence, and by en- 
deavouring to attenuate and wear down these 
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phenomena to such an extent as will reduce them 
to the limits of the ordinary, the natural, the 
commonplace, the merely human, and the earthly. 
Against this latter course, I believe the honest and 
unbiassed contemplation of the facts of Scripture 
will always afford the surest protection and oppose 
the strongest resistance—a resistance which will 
be strengthened and increased, rather than dimi- 
nished, by the testimony of the Gospels and the 
Apostolic writings. 

Once in the history of the world there has ap- 
peared a volume, or, if you will, a collection of 
writings detached and independent, which being 
nevertheless a substantive whole, forms a natural, 
obvious, and appropriate supplement to another 
volume of detached writings, which, however, ex- 
isted likewise as a whole for four centuries before. 
The reason why it forms a natural supplement is 
this : it proclaims the advent of a Person who, as 
a matter of fact, has no existence if His existence 
is not the subject and the substance of that earlier 
volume. But that the belief in His existence was 
rife and universal, to say the least, about the age 
when these later writings for the most part 
appeared, is incontrovertibly attested by their very 
appearance. They could not have been written 
as we have them, whether spurious or genuine, 
but for the universal prevalence in the Jewish 
nation of sucha belief. Whence did the persuasion 
of that belief arise? Was it of recent growth, or 
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of much earlier origin? If of recent growth, to 
what cause or causes can it be referred? There 
are none which can account for it; because as a 
matter of fact its very existence was characteristic 
of the nation on the evidence of its sacred writings, 
and on other evidence as well, for a long.series of 
ages. If we would blot out the hope of a Messiah 
from the pages of the Old Testament, we must 
blot out the existence of Israel as a nation from 
the history of the world. For by nothing were 
they so easily to be distinguished among the 
nations as by their ineradicable belief in, their 
inextinguishable longing for, the Messiah, the. 
King. 

To seek, then, to ch to a minimum the 
Messianic element in the Scriptures, is to engage 
in a hopeless task, because it is not alone in the 
Scriptures that such an element is found, but in 
the history of the people. Had not the national 
mind been full of it, the New Testament, regarded 
merely as a human production, would have been 
impossible. It could not have been written, still 
less have met with wide success, because the state 
of feeling to which it was addressed, and to which | 
it appealed, would have been wanting. 

For we must bear in mind that, however grate- 
fully we may welcome the message of the Gospel, 
as containing that which satisfies our deepest 
spiritual needs, it was otherwise when it was first 
proclaimed. It stood then quite as much (if not 
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more) upon an historic as upon a moral basis. 
It satisfied the historic yearning of that remnant 
of the chosen people who received it. The terms 
in which it was opened were k* The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham’. ‘The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; as it is 
written in the prophets’.”’ ‘The Lord God shall 
give unto Him the throne of His father David, and 
He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever *.”’ 
These words, whether true or false, could not 
have been written but for a peculiar condition of 
feeling at the time. That condition of feeling, 
whether right or wrong, was the natural and 
direct result of the anticipations raised by the 
teaching of the ancient Scriptures Whether the 
anticipations were originally due to the Scriptures 
or the Scriptures to the anticipations, it matters 
not; the very existence of them is a phenomenon 
that cannot be accounted for on natural principles. 
It is not common to mankind to look forward for 
ages to the advent of a mighty king. The ten- 
dency of men, at least in the present day, is to be 
satisfied with the present and not to “ so forecast 
the years” of generations and ages yet to come. 
The supposed advent of the Messiah, however 
it may have fitted in to the hopes and longings of 
the time, cannot be held responsible for creating 
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the attitude of mind which looked forward to 
His advent; that can only be referred to a totally 
distinct and different cause. If, therefore, we are 
disposed to say, adopting one form of modern un- 
belief, that the floating expectations of a Messiah 
prevalent in the age of Christ accounted for the 
rise of the myth,—and, if a myth, we cannot other- 
wise account for it,—which represented Him as 
come; then this is to grant in substance the pre- 
muses for which I contend; for I say that we have 
now, after five-and-twenty centuries, conclusive 
evidence of the justice with which these expec- 
tations were entertained. We can see how strong 
and reasonable is the ground there was for them. 
It really becomes stronger and stronger the more 
closely it is searched into and examined. 

If, on the other hand, adopting what is lkely 
to become a more popular form of error, we 
maintain indeed the historic existence of Jesus, 
and profess to admire His pure and sublime 
morality, but deny His claim to be considered the 
Messiah, because the notion of any Messiah at all 
is visionary ; we have, in fact, conceded to us that 
which was before withheld, but it is now at the 
expense of our former premises. What, then, if, 
by taking as much as these rival schools of unbe- 
lief would severally grant us, we are constrained 
by the persuasive influence of a Spirit not our own, 
but a Spirit assuredly which is that of the ancient 
Scriptures, to cast in our lot with the despised 
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believers of the early Church, and confess that 
“this,” even Jesus, “is of a truth that Prophet 
which should come into the world’’? | 

The admission conceded on the one hand, is 
sufficient to counterbalance the negation on the 
other. For he would be a daring and persistent 
questioner who should venture to dispute with us 
both positions at once. Allow the historic charac- 
ter of Christ: we maintain and are persuaded 
that this is He “‘of whom Moses in the Law and 
the prophets did write;” for we perceive that the 
correspondence is striking and minute—the more 
so, the more minutely we study the Scriptures 
with the light of the promised Spirit; in fact, it is 
only the superficial, unspiritual, and uncritical 
reading of the Scriptures which does not discern 
Christ in them. We must look deeper than the 
letter, if we would see more than the faintest outline 
of His Person; which outline, however, even our 
adversaries must and do acknowledge. They join 
issue upon the manner how these things could be: 
a question which it is only given to us partly to 
decide; but one of which the value and the con- 
sequences of the fact, if fact it be, are altogether 
and entirely independent. 

Again, allow that in the Old Testament there is 
clear and palpable ground for Messianic expecta- 
tions: then we maintain and are persuaded that 
the promises of the Messiah written there in 
letters ineffaceable, are so many and so remarkable, 
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so distinct and so precise, that alone and by them- 
selves they constitute a phenomenon which impera- 
tively demands to be explained; their very exist- 
ence, independently of any supposed fulfilment, is 
a fact unparalleled in the literature of the world. 
That Abraham should have had such promises 
made to him, or that the nation at any period of 
its history should have supposed he had, which 
cannot be disputed; that David should have had 
the promise given to him of an heir who should 
rule for ever on his throne, or that the writers of 
-his own or a later period should have thought he 
had, which again cannot be disputed; are in them- 
selves circumstances of so marked a character 
that they oblige us not to rest till we have deter- 
mined what they mean. Their meaning can only 
be, that they are substantially true; for if other- 
wise, the acknowledged history is false, since 1t can 


only be: accounted for or understood, if broadly | 


true, upon the supposition of thei substantial 
truth. 

Moreover, that not alone Isaiah, in the chapter 
we have considered at large, and elsewhere in 
many marvellous passages, but also a long line of 
prophets, should have left prophecies which can be 
shown to demonstration to have no meaning at all, 
if not a Messianic meaning—that these writers 
should have written at various times, under vari- 
ous circumstances, with various objects, in entire 
independence of each other, without collusion or 


. 
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any sort of compact, having no common interest 
in view, and no common end to serve, in the 
midst, oftentimes, of persecution and popular 
hostility, in defiance of rulers and factions, of civil 
and religious prejudices, and yet, after all, should 
involuntarily and, as it were, in spite of themselves 
and circumstances, have succeeded in doing that 
which, had they written at one and the same time, 
im unison and concert with each other, with their 
minds directed consciously to one common object, 
we may without hesitation affirm they could not 
have done, namely, produce a portrait of the 
Messiah sufficiently clear and distinct to be the 
hope of a nation for ages, but yet so vague and so 
obscure that some even might deny its existence, 
while others, being converted by agencies they 
could only recognise as Divine (since faith, we are 
told, is the gift of God), should see in them a more 
marvellous and detailed promise of a more mar- 
vellous fulfilment than even Israel itself antici- 
pated :—all this, I say, is a concatenation of circum- 
stances so remarkable, so inexplicable on merely 
natural and human principles, as to shut us up to 
the conclusion, from which in very deed there is 
no escape, that the promise of the Messiah in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament is an actual fact ; 
and being referred, therefore, as alone it can be 
referred, to the God that cannot le, we are con- 
strained, by accepting this conclusion, to take our 
choice between two others—either that the Lord’s 
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Anointed is yet to come, or else that Jesus of 
Nazareth is He. 


My task is done. With much of imperfection ; 
with, to you, I doubt not, much of weariness; with 
many defects; with many unavoidable omissions, 
I have endeavoured to show you that not alone in 
the New Testament the treasure of your Faith lies 
hid—that the Old Testament also is a mine of 
wealth, for the simple reason that it is full of 
Christ—that it is really this characteristic which 
- must place it to the end of time beyond the reach 
of criticism—that it is this which renders it virtu- 
ally indestructible. For the full appreciation of the 
argument, which, instead of professing to be novel 
or new, glories rather in being as old as Christ 
Himself, I am aware that the child-like faith of 
the sincere and earnest Christian is required. My 
object has been to beget that faith; it partly 
follows upon persuasion, and is partly the result 
of prayer. These are days when men stand aghast 
at simple faith in Jesus, and desire something 
more profound, more intellectual, more attractive ; 
but if we do not believe in the Christ of the Gos- 
pels, we certainly cannot believe in the Christ of 
Moses and the Prophets. My endeavour has been 
to show you “from the Scriptures that this is 
very Christ ;” and great will be my reward—may 
IT not also add, that great likewise will be yours?—if 
in our meditations upon “ this miracle which Jesus 
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did’—for who else could do it ?—the miracle, 
namely, of the correspondence between Messianic 
prophecy and Messianic fulfilment, we have been 
constrained to acknowledge and so enabled to 
declare with the fulness of mature conviction, 
“This is of a truth that Prophet that should 
come into the world.” 


NOTE A. 


ON THE EXPECTATION OF A REDEEMER. 


ef HE expectation of an extraordinary person who 


should arise in Judea, and be the instrument of great 
improvements in the manners and condition of mankind, 
was almost if not altogether universal at the time of our 
Saviour’s birth; and had been gradually spreading and 
eetting strength for some time before it. The fact is so 
notorious to all who have any knowledge of antiquity, that 
it is needless to attempt any proof of it.’—Bishop Horsley, 
“A Dissertation on the Prophecies of the Messiah dis- 
persed among the Heathen.” Works, 1. 263. See also pp. 
267, 268. 


The sources from which we derive evidence of this, are 
mainly as follows :— 
1. The New Testament. 
2. The Apocrypha. 
3. Josephus. 
4. The Targums, the Talmud, and Rabbinical writers. 
5. The Classics. 

1. In the New Trstament, traces of it are found passim ; 
it is needless to specify them. But the fact of their occur- 
rence there is open to the possible insinuation that they 
were introduced to account for the pretensions raised by 
Jesus in aspiring to the Messiahship. It may be said that 
a false representation of popular feeling is designedly put 
forward, in order that the claims of Christ may seem to fall 
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in with the presumed condition of national thought. This 
would indeed be a daring charge, and one very difficult to 
substantiate, imasmuch as in that case there would be no 
basis for the acknowledged character and achievements of 
Jesus to rest on. His known position in history would be 
unexplained, if it could be fairly said that He and His 
followers invented the existence of the want which He 
claimed to satisfy. If there was in the minds of the people 
no knowledge of a coming Christ, why was Jesus put to 
death for claiming to be the Christ? or, How would the 
assertion that He was, appear to be sufficient to account for 
His death? and How did that, His assumed, name come to 
be known even by the Roman historian Tacitus? for ex- 
ample, Ann. 15, 44. 

2. The indications to be found in the ApocrypHa are not 
so numerous, for two reasons. 1. The writers were occupied 
with other subjects of thought, not necessarily involving 
any allusions to the coming Messiah; and, 2. From the 
very fact of their existence as writers of subordinate autho- 
rity, they could have no commission to proclaim the 
Messiah’s advent. The essential difference between them 
and the Canonical writers is apparent in this fact. The 
testimony they could bear was necessarily of an indirect 
kind—not, however, the less important for being so; on the | 
contrary, the more valuable because unconscious. Their 
words are merely evidence to the existence of a prevailing 
impression. I am not sure whether we may claim, as an 
instance of this, the words of the Son of Sirach, Ecclus. 
x. 4; but they are at least not inconsistent with it. “ The 
power of the earth is in the hand of the Lord, and in due 
- time He will set over it one that is profitable.” Cf. also 
the interpretation given by this writer to the promise made 
to Abraham. ‘ He assured him by an oath that he would 
bless the nations in his seed,” xliv. 21. This must be set 
against the other interpretation before alluded to, p. 116. 
And his belief in the everlasting character of the priest- 
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hood, only fulfilled in Christ, xlv. 15. 24—26. See also 
what is said of Elias, xlviii. 10. 15; of the second Temple, 
“which was prepared for everlasting glory,” xlix. 12; and 
the writer’s concluding prayer, “that He would confirm 
His mercy with us and deliver us at His time,” 1]. 24. All 
this is in entire harmony with a Messianic expectation ; we 
might say, can hardly be explained without it, and is 
certainly explained by it better than by any other suppo- 
sition. 

The date of the First Book of Maccabees is admitted to 
be prior to the Christian era; and in this book the follow- 
ing’ passages are to be remarked :— 

1 Macc. iv. 46. 

bea 

xiv. 41— 
implying an expectation that the prophetic order would 
be restored, that a “ faithful prophet ” would arise. Such a 
prophet the Messiah was, and was to be, Isa. xi. 2; Ixi. 1. 
We have remarkable evidence in 1 Macc. u. 54. 57, that 
notwithstanding the deep national subjection of the time, 
the national belief was as strong as ever in the eternal 
duration of the priesthood of Phineas and the throne of 
David. This two-fold conviction was justified by the 
advent of the Messiah; and but for His advent we cannot 
account for it. 

The Second Book .of Maccabees was written later, but 
also probably before Christ. In this book the following 
passages are worthy of attentive consideration :— 


2 Mace. 1. 29. 
6 mec “fiw ite 
vi. 16. 33. 
vik 29. 
x1. 6, 
XV oe Voe. 


8. We have the testimony of JoszrpuHus that about the 
time of the mission of Cyrenius to Syria, and the revolt of 
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Judas the Gaulonite. “The nation was infected with the 
doctrine,” which led them to look for Divine assistance and 
interposition “to an incredible degree.” 

Ant. xvi. 1. 1. 

Cf. also xvi. 4. 1. 

and ‘xx).0..5) 76: 
Which last, however, refers to a period somewhat later, as 
do the following passages from the “ Wars of the Jews,” 
though bearing on the same subject, namely, the general 
tendency of the nation to expect a Divine interference at 
that time— 


1, Side 
13. 4. 
Viv ose; 


This tendency is traced by Josephus to the sacred writings, 
Wars, vi. 5. 4. 

4. The testimony of the Tarcums is most ample and ex- 
plicit. It may be found collected synoptically in Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon Rabbinicum, s.v. mashzah. 

The Targum of Onkelos (perhaps B.c. 40) refers— 

Gen. xlix. 10 and 

Numb. xxiv. 17 to the Messiah. 

The Jerusalem Targum (cir. A.D. 600) applies— 

Gen. i. 15 and | 

xlix. 10, 11 to the Messiah. 

Exod. xii. 42 is mystically interpreted of 
the final revelation of the King Messiah. The expectation 
of the coming ONE is woven into the commentary on— 

Numb. x1. 26. 
Xxiv. 7. 

The Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan (cir. .D. 500) refers 

to the Messiah in— 
Gen. i. 15. 
xxxv. 21. 
phate LO: 
Exod. xl. 9. 11. 
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Numb. xxui. 21. 
xxiv. 17. 20. 24, 
Deut. xxv. 19. 
xxx. 40. 
The Targums of Jonathan ben-Uzziel (perhaps cir. 4.D. 40) 
speak of the Messiah in— 


L Sam: 4.10. Isaiah li. 10. 
2 Sam. xxii. 1—8. Jerem. xxill. 5. 
1 Kings iv. 33. xed 
Isaiah iv. 2. xxxil. 18. 15. 
Exo (6: Hos. i. 5. 
> a as Xiv..8. 
Rivals G: Mice. iv. 8. 
RYO 2. ’ Wee. 
Byiol b. Hab. iii. 18. 
XXVIll. 0. Zech. 1. 8. 
xia. I, WVestts 
xliii. 10. vi. 12. 
xiv m4, 
hes; 


The Targum of Joseph the Blind (?) (cir. A.D. 600) speaks 
of the Messiah in— . 


Psalm 11. 2. Ret ul. bo. 
xvi. 32. Cant. 1. 8. 
0 ea VV D: 
wx, 2. 8, vu. 3, 14. 
KiViOe Os Wille: bee ae 
it 73 OS Lam. 11.' 22. 
ixxiy is iV: 
Ixxx. 18. Eecles. i. 11. 
lxxxiv. 10. vil. 25. 
Rothe 1 


It is a matter of no importance when the different Tar- 
gums were written. Even supposing them all to be post- 
Christian, their testimony is equally valuable, because it is 
essentially Jewish, and therefore independent of any Chris- 
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tian bias. Neither, again, is it a matter of importance that 
the conception of the Messiah which they contain may be 
vague and inconsistent with itself. On any ground it is 
not to be supposed that it would be exactly in accordance 
with the truth; but the fact is, that the existing evidence 
is overwhelming in favour of the statement that a Messiah 
was looked for prior to the coming of Christ (for these 
commentaries are undoubtedly traditional), and also for 
ages afterwards, as is proved on the testimony of the 
Talmud and the chief Rabbinical writers. The ordinary 
reader may see Bishop Pearson’s learned notes on the 
second Article of the Creed, Bernard’s Selections from 
Maimonides, pp. 303, 304, 311; Scheettgen’s Hore Hebraice 
et Talmudice, vol. u.; Lightfoot’s Hebrew Exercitations, and 
Miscellanies ; &c. It was not till the middle of the fifteenth 
century that the Jews themselves began to dispute the 
existence of Messianic prophecy—an opinion, I believe, 
which is largely held among them at the present day, with 
what degree of justice, however, it has been the object of 
the previous Lectures to show. 

5. Evidence may also be brought from the Cuiassicat 
Writers, to show that the expectation of a Redeemer was 
shared by many in the Gentile portions of the civilised 
world, at and before the period of our Lord’s advent. 
There is, first of all, the well-known instance of Virgil’s 
Pollio. Cf. also 

Cic. Cat. 11. 4. 
IVarleG, 
Cie. Div. i. 2. 
i. 54. 
Suet. Jul. 79. 
Vesp. 4. 
Tac. Hist. v. 9. 13. 
Of these, the last passage from Tac. “ Pluribus persuasio 
inerat, antiquis sacerdotum litteris contineri, eo ipso tem- 
pore fore, ut valesceret Oriens profectique Judea rerum 
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potirentur ;”’ and the last from Suet. ‘ Percrebuerat Oriente 
toto vetus et constans opinio: esse in fatis ut eo tempore 
Judea profecti rerum potirentur,’ are especially to be 
remarked. 


It seems, therefore, to be sufficiently clear that the traces 
of the hope and expectation of a coming Messiah are not 
confined only to the New Testament, that we may be war- 
ranted in looking for them also in the Old, for there, if any 
where, are the prophecies referred to to be found. 


NOTE B. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF THE GODHEAD 
NOT THAT OF BARE UNITY. 


Tue Hebrew word for God, ’élohim, is a masculine plural 
which is usually constructed with a smgular verb. How- 
ever this circumstance may be explained, it is certainly not 
inconsistent with the remarks in the text. Cf. also, “ Let 
ws make man in owr image,” Gen. 1. 26. 

* Behold, the man is become as one of ws,” i11. 22. 

“Go to, let ws go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage,” xi. 7. 

The Angel of the Lord, in speaking to Hagar, lays claim 
to Divine prerogatives, xvi. 10. Cf. xxii. 11, 12. 15, 16. 

The “ man” who wrestles with Jacob claims and receives 
recognition as a Divine Person, xxxii. 24. 28. 30. 

The same may be said of the Angel of the Lord in 
Exod. i. 2. 6. 

The same may be said of the Angel of the Lord who with- 
stands Balaam, Numb. xxu. 31. 35; xxiv. 4. 16. 

The “man” who appears to Joshua, in Josh. v. 14, pro- 
claims himself as “the captain of the host of the Lord,” 

R 
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an office which manifestly belonged to Joshua, but one 
which he concedes to him without hesitation or reluctance. 
Joshua takes off his shoe as Moses had done, Exod. iii. 5, 
thereby recognising the place as holy ground. This “ man,” 
therefore, held a position as far above Joshua as he was 
himself above the people whom he led, and yet one in 
which he was rightly called Captain of the Lord’s host. 
The doctrine of the New Testament interprets this: I am 
not aware that any thing else does. But the interpretation 
becomes plainer still if we suppose that the “ host” referred 
to was not the “host” of Israel, but the “ host” of celestial 
armies. 

Equally mysterious is the conduct and language of the 
Angel of the Lord who appears to Manoah, Judg. xiii. 
16—23. It can be explained on the hypothesis of a 
plurality of Persons in the Godhead; but, as it stands, it 
cannot literally be explained otherwise without getting rid, 
unfairly, of integral portions of the narrative. 

Cf. the marvellous statement, 1 Sam. iii. 21, that “the 
Lord revealed Himself to Samuel in Shiloh by the word of 
the Lord.” Here it is expressly stated that “the word of 
the Lord” was the means of communication, the mediator, 
between God and man. 

The words “before the Lord and before His anointed,” 
in 1 Sam. xii. 3. 5, are at least ambiguous. They may 
receive their explanation in the newly-anointed king; but 
much more appropriately, as I believe, they are to be 
interpreted of the Messiah, the Divine Word, the Son 
of God. And it is the same, I believe, with the passage 
in the prayer of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii1.10. Though it is this 
verse, among others, which has led some critics hastily to 
conclude that the composition 1s of later date. 

If I mention Ps. ii. it is not because the interpreta- 
tion of it is undisputed, but because it is clearly capable of 
an interpretation corresponding to the statement of the text. 

The same may be said of Ps. xlv. 
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Ps. lvi. 5. 11 is remarkable for a thrice-repeated phrase 
which bears on the same subject, “In God will I praise His 
word: in the Lord will I praise -His word.” 

Ps. ex. has been considered at length, Lecture VI. 

The constant reference to “ the word of God” in Ps. exix., 
and the phrase “the word of the Lord came unto” this 
and that man among the prophets, are, to say the least, 
consistent with the doctrine of a “ Logos,” or “ Word of 
God,” existing in the unity of the Divine Nature. 

The description of Wisdom in Prov. viti. 30, &c., “Then 
I was by him, as one brought up with him: and I was 
daily his delight, rejoicing always before him,” must not 
be forgotten. 

Daniel ii. 25, however it is to be interpreted, is at least 
susceptible of this interpretation. 

Isa. vi. 8; Micah v. 2; Zech. xu. 10, not to say xi. 7, 
cannot without pressure be made inconsistent with it. We 
may fairly say in contemplation of this catena of passages, 
that the belief in a Second Person in the Godhead finds some 
countenance in the Old Testament Scriptures; and that 
the notion of bare unity is scarcely reconcilable with them. 
Nor is this fact the less remarkable, when we take into 
account. the illustration of it afforded by the writings of the 
mystical, allegorical Philo. See the Indexes in Mangey’s 
edition, and Professor Jowett’s Essay on “St. Paul and 
Philo,” Epistles to Thess., &c., vol. i. Whence did Philo 
- get his conception of the Son of God, if not from the sacred 
literature of his nation ? 

Indeed, the whole of the utterances of God in the Old 
Testament may be regarded as a revelation of Christ; for it 
is a history of the Revelation of the Father in the Son. 
God, as He exists in His own absolute and essential nature, 
is not revealed and. cannot be revealed; for there is “no 
man shall see Me and live.” We cannot “by searching 
find out God.” But the Old Testament, no less than the 
New, is a revelation of Him “by the word of the Lord.” 

R 2 
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In illustration we may quote the following words of Luther 
—a writer whose invaluable works were never more worthy 
of study than at the present crisis of the Church :— 


“ Hune Deum absolutum debent omnes fugere, qui non 
volunt perire, quia humana natura et Deus absolutus 
(docendi causa hac appellatione nota utimur) sunt inter 
se infestissimi inimici, nec potest fieri, quin a tanta 
majestate humana infirmitas opprimatur, sicut Scriptura 
aliquoties admonet. Quare nemo intelligat Davidem loqui 
cum Deo absoluto, sed loquitur cum Deo vestito et induto 
verbo et promissionibus suis, ne excludatur a nomine Dei 
Christus, de quo a Deo est facta promissio ad Adamum et 
alios patriarchas. Hune Deum non nudum, sed vestitum 
et revelatum verbo suo necesse est nos apprehendere, alioqul 
certa desperatio nos opprimet. 

« Et est perpetuo faciendum hoc discrimen inter prophetas 
loquentes cum Deo et gentes. Gentes enim loquuntur cum 
Deo extra verbum et promissiones, secundum cogitationes 
cordis sui, prophetae autem loquuntur cum Deo induto 
et revelato promissionibus et verbo suo. Hic Deus tam 
clementi specie, et ut sic dicam, tam jucunda larva indutus, 
nempe promissionibus suis, potest apprehendi, et cum 
gaudio ac fiducia a nobis conspici, ubi econtra Deus abso- 
lutus est ceu aheneus murus, in quem non possumus impin- 
gere sine nostro exitio.”—-Luther, Enarratio Psalmi li. 1. 


NOTE C. 


ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 
HISTORY. « 


Ir is a statement which possesses almost the authority of a 
canon, that the early records of every nation are mythical— 
that they contain shadowy and ideal representations of 
events which may have some truth in them, but, in the 
form they are related, are not true; or else it is assumed 
that certain prevalent ideas which were floating in the 
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minds of the people, so to say, congealed into the shape of 
mythical stories, devised partly for the preservation of the 
ideas, and partly to satisfy the craving for narrative and 
the love of the marvellous, which is natural to the human 
mind in the earlier stages of its development, whether in 
nations or in individuals. Without attempting to decide 
how far this may be the case with history generally, we 
are only concerned to determine whether it is so with the 
early history recorded in Scripture—whether, for example, 
the history of Abraham is to be regarded as the exponent 
of floating national thought, or how far it has any just 
claim to be considered as actually historical. 

The manner in which the history of Abraham has been 
treated by Ewald is an example of this tendency to mythi- 
cise. He cannot rest in the contemplation of the bare facts 
as they are recorded, but seeks to invent or to discover cir- 
cumstances under which, as it seems to him, it is possible 
the recorded events took place, or the ideas of which they 
may be regarded as the representation or embodiment. 
The obvious difficulty attending such a course as this, is to 
satisfy other minds besides that of the author; and the 
grave objection to it is, that it reduces history to mere 
guess-work. It has of late been the fashion to speak of 
the history of Ewald in terms of the highest laudation ; and 
though it is certain that a voice which is raised on the con- 
trary side has little or no chance of being heard, I never- 
theless cannot but express my firm conviction that much 
of this praise can only be bestowed at the expense of our 
allegiance to Scripture. We must either take Scripture as 
it stands, allowing to the writers of it the intention of being 
true, or else must submit to having it totally reconstructed 
by Ewald; an alternative, as it seems to me, about which 
one cannot for a moment hesitate. I can only screen myself 
from the imputation of rashness in these remarks by the 
expressed opinion of the Dean of St. Paul’s—himself, it must 
be allowed, no mean historical eritie—on the work of Ewald : 
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“T must confess that I read Ewald ever with increasing 
wonder at his unparalleled ingenuity, his surpassing learn- 
ing, but usually with decreasing conviction.”—Hist. of the 
Jews, vol. i. p. xxiv., ed. 1863. 

By writers of the extreme critical school the history is 
treated as the expression of a sentiment. It was histori- 
cally appropriate that the child of promise should be the 
first person to fulfil the conditions of the covenant of cir- 
cumcision (Ewald, Hist., edited by R. Martineau, 324) : 
and this is the meaning, and, we infer, the historic worth 
of that portion of the narrative. Now I desire to raise a 
distinct issue upon the merits of this treatment. If it is 
demanded by the lawful canons of history, by all means 
let us grant the use of it; but if it is unfair, needless, and 
scientifically wrong, by all means let us be loud, and the 
louder the better, in our protest against it. I cannot 
forbear to quote upon this subject the wise and thoughtful 
words of Dr. W. Smith, whose excellent work on “ The 
Pentateuch”’ deserves all praise. They seem to me to 
point to general characteristic facts in the history of Israel 
by no means to be forgotten or overlooked in the estimate 
we form of it, and the method we adopt in dealing with it. 
Dr. Smith says, speaking of the uniform testimony of the 
writers of the Old Testament to the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch,— 


“Nor was this striking unanimity due to the blind 
acceptance of a vague tradition, whose beginnings were 
lost in pre-historic ages, and might, for ought any one 
knew, have originated in poetic sagas, in priestly legends, 
or mythic hero-worship. For, unlike any other people of 
the Old World, Israel entered on her national career in the 
full consciousness of historic reality, and in all the developed 
maturity of ancient civilisation. This will hardly be 
denied now-a-days, except, perhaps, by those whose new- 
born devotion to scepticism seems anxious to make up for 
past insensibility to its charms by that extravagance of 
profession peculiar to youthful admirers. Starting at once 
with all the high training, artistic, industrial, and scientific, 
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which Egypt had given her in exchange for her freedom, 
she resembled Adam as he came forth from the Creator’s 
hand, in the full enjoyment of developed organs, ripened 
faculties, and conscious reflection ; and hence, like him, 
could count back with certainty every day and hour of her 
existence. In this respect she may also be compared with 
the American United States’ Confederation, which, ever 
since it became a nation, can lay its finger unerringly on 
every law and lawgiver it has had. In such a state of 
things the rise of a national mythology is impossible. For 
one essential element is wanting—the dim twilight mystery 
that floats around the cradle of a nation. How India and 
Egypt, Greece, and even Rome, could yield to the poetic 
but dangerous fascination, is intelligible. But that Israel 
should do so in the broad daylight of her birth among the 
nations, is simply repugnant to common sense.”—Vol. 1. 
pp. 228, 229. 


It seems to me that these observations are entirely just 
with reference to the particular object for which they are 
made ; but if they are true in themselves, then this also is 
true : that, as the circumstances of the Exodus must have 
been well known at the time, so also must those of the 
migration into Egypt have been familiar to the people 
there ; and if the circumstances of the migration were well- 
known, it was surely not an impossible effort of memory 
that the chief events and circumstances in the eventful life 
of the third ancestor of the migrating family should be 
remembered also. Isay, not an impossible effort of memory; 
for we are entirely ignorant of the means by which this 
early history has been preserved to us. I cannot regard 
it as impossible that there may have been something of the 
nature of contemporary records or memorials of some kind 
preserved. Ewald himself admits that Gen. xiv. is “the 
oldest extant record respecting Abraham” (p. 307), and 
that it “ sounds thoroughly historical” (p. 308) ; but if so, 
it can hardly be otherwise than almost contemporary, for 
it is a record of the events before the memory of them took 
the form of myth. If, then, myth is the earliest form of 
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history, here is a form which is earlier than the earliest ; 
and yet, if this form is not mythical, how are we to know 
that other narratives are? Or, if these narratives have only 
survived in the form of myths, how is it that this has not 
become mythical? I emphatically deny the existence of 
any canons which can be a sufficient guide to us in a 
discrimination of this kind ; it is pure conjecture. And it is 
only to throw dust in the eyes of the uninformed, to lead 
them to suppose that the critic is in possession of addi- 
tional facts by which He is enabled to decide. The reasons 
exist only in his own imagination. 

If, however, the considerations advanced by Dr. Smith 
and quoted above are inapplicable in the case of the earlier 
history, we must bear in mind, that though they are, 
beyond doubt, of great weight, yet it is in neglect or 
defiance of them that the later history of the Exodus, to 
which they certaimly do refer, has been dealt with. For 
that also has been treated as though it were mythical— 
that is, as if it had not assumed its present form till the 
memory of the events related had become enveloped in the 
haze of myth. The one argument we must insist on, is the 
entire absence of this haze about the substance of the 
narrative. The critical and historical perceptions of that 
person must be very defective, who cannot see that the 
history 1s characterised by its intense clearness and trans- 
parency. There is absolutely no envelopment of mist 
surrounding it. The uncertainty and indistinctness which 
do exist, are the result, not of mythical halo, but of insuffi- 
cient information, which is even a mark of genuineness, 
inasmuch as it points to full knowledge in the writer’s 
mind, and sometimes in the reader’s, which led the author 
to forget that what was so plain to him would not, centuries 
afterwards, be equally plain to others. It 1s not till lone 
afterwards, when the history has become national and 
household property, that Josephus, Philo, and the Rabbis 
invent or supply traditional circumstances which have, 
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in many cases, the air of myth, and which the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus, for example, who confines himself to the 
sacred narrative, does not seem to have known, or, if he 
knew them, to have considered worthy of his notice. 

The objections advanced against the early history are 
mainly on the score of improbabilities, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions. For example, it is improbable that Sarah 
should bear a son at the age of ninety. It is no less im- 
probable and inconsistent with the statements of the history, 
that at so advanced an age she should have preserved 
personal charms such as to expose her to insult at the 
Court of Abimelech. Nor does it seem likely that twice 
over Abraham should have resorted to the same expedient 
of denying his relation to her in order to protect himself 
from violence. It is a contradiction, when the narrative in 
one place represents him as too old to have a son, or at 
least so old as to render it improbable, and in another, 
some forty years afterwards, makes him the father of a 
numerous family by a second wife. Now, the only answer 
I can give, is to ask this question: Is it more improbable, 
inconsistent, or contradictory now, than it ever was? Are 
we the only persons to whom these statements must have 
seemed absurd? Is it not patent, that at the very first—to 
the first readers of them—they must have presented diffi- 
culties just as formidable? And yet, in spite of these 
difficulties, the narrative was received as credible. Is it 
not much more critically correct to assert that the historian 
was, as is manifest, fully conscious of these difficulties ; 
that he is even careful to dwell upon them, and that he 
asks for our confidence in spite of them; that they are 
put forward apparently to render the supernatural element 
more obvious, and to gain credit, so to say, for the Divine 
interference on behalf of his heroes which he alleges? In 
fact, treat the narrative as we will, the improbabilities are 
- so interwoven with the miraculous element, and each again 
with the undoubted ground-work of historic fact, that it 
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would be a task of no ordinary magnitude to sever the one 
from the other, or to represent the unquestioned frame- 
work of actual fact in such a manner as to set it free from 
both. 

In illustration, I may take two points. We are told 
(Gen. xxv. 9) that “his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried” 
Abraham “in the cave of Machpelah, in the field of 
Ephron the son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before 
Mamre, the field which Abraham purchased of the sons 
of Heth: there was Abraham buried, and Sarah his wife.” 
Now, leaving out altogether the tradition which, even at 
the present day, points to this identical burying-place as 
that of Abraham and Sarah, it is absolutely impossible to 
believe that, at whatever date the history was written, it 
was a matter of any doubt where the bones of Abraham 
and Sarah rested. It must have been simply a notorious fact. 
It is impossible to believe that certain tombs existed, and 
that tradition mvented occupants for them. Unless the 
story of the purchase of this burial-place is nothing better 
than a dream, it was competent for Israel to point out 
with certainty the spot where, not only the first father of 
the nation rested, but also, in generations prior to the 
Exodus, the bones of Jacob had been laid. But if it was 
known where Abraham had been buried, it is not hkely 
that the events of his life had been forgotten, seeing that 
his sons at the time of his death were already far advanced 
in years, and must have been thoroughly familiar with 
them. But at the time of Abraham’s death Jacob was a 
youth of fifteen. The age at which Isaac died we are told 
was 180. For 120 years, therefore, Jacob was contem- 
porary with his father; but as Jacob was 130 when he 
went down into Egypt, he must have gone thither only ten 
years after his father’s death, while, therefore, all the cir- 
cumstances of Isaac’s life, and all the marvellous pro- 
vidences of which he had heard from his father, were fresh 
in his recollection.. Jacob was seventeen years with Joseph 
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in Egypt. On his death-bed the memory of Abraham’s 
burial and, consequently, the circumstances of Abraham’s 
life, were vividly before him. Joseph must have inherited 
naturally from his father the heirloom of the promises, 
of which indeed there is proof in the record of his death 
(Gen. 1. 24). He died at the age of 110, some sixty years, 
perhaps, after the migration into Egypt; and seeing that 
Moses was eighty years old at the Exodus, there is only a 
blank of some seventy-five years (supposing the total 
leneth of sojourn to have been 215 years) to be accounted 
for between the time that Jacob went down into Egypt and 
the period of the Exodus. As, therefore, we have all the 
events before and after recorded with such minute detail, it 
cannot surely be alleged that the mythical theory is the 
only one upon which we can scientifically account for the 
recorded history as we have it. The calculation, it was 
found, could be made out with perfect accuracy, even to 
the year, at the time of the Exodus, counting backwards to 
the date of the promise given to Abraham. 

Now, these are facts that can only be set aside on one 
assumption; namely, that the ages of the patriarchs were 
designedly made to correspond in this manner, to give the 
colouring of veracity to the narrative. I put it to any 
unbiassed reader of that narrative to say whether this, on 
primd facie or other grounds, is a tenable hypothesis. 
There can be no doubt but that we have here a bond fide 
narrative of fact, so far as the mere historical incidents 
related are concerned. It was within the well-informed 
recollection of the contemporaries of Moses, that Sarah, 
say, was ninety years old at the birth of Isaac; but if this 
is an historic fact well authenticated, as there is every 
probability of its being, to say the least, 1t prepares the 
way for us to believe the other questionable element in 
the history, which is that of its supernatural character 
as regards the alleged Divine interlocutions and inter- 
ferences. 
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And in proof of ¢heir historie value, I will refer to 
another point. It is written, in Gen. xvii. 21, “ But my 
covenant will I establish with Isaac.” Now, these are 
words which no casual reader, however shrewd, would 
select as interpolated or designedly inserted. They are, 
beyond all doubt, an integral portion of the narrative; and 
supposing them written at any period we please, whether 
late or early, they must be held to express the statement 
of the nation with regard to itself—a sentiment, moreover, 
which it was not careful to disguise, but one with which, in 
all probability, the kindred nations descended from Abraham 
were likewise familiar, and which, as far as we know, there 
was no inclination or endeavour, on their part, to dispute 
or to controvert ; but, at least on the side of Israel, there 
was the bold and unflinching assertion of claims such as 
those which the words express. Now, the mere existence 
in writing of such ambitious pretensions, which are simply 
unparalleled in the literature of the world, comes before us as 
a phenomenon which must either challenge us to disprove 
the claims, or must admit of corroborative confirmation being 
given to them. But we cannot disprove the claims, and 
that for two reasons: (1) First, we cannot account for their 
being advanced unless there was some cause in fact to 
account for them ; and (2) Secondly, if the history of the 
Jews is in any sense true, then there is in that history 
abundant proof that the claims advanced were real, and not 
imaginary. 'The mere existence of the Prophetic Order, of 
whose writings we possess sixteen independent books, is 
itself an evidence of some special nearness to God in the 
nation, which is explained, if the words “My covenant 
_ will I establish with Isaac” are true, but which is ex- 
plained on no other supposition, and remains unexplained 
if they are false. 

In short, the statement of the late Isaac Taylor, “ Spirit 
of the Hebrew Poetry,” p. 117, is well worthy of our regard. 
He says:—“ In truth, there is as much need of an admission 
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of the supernatural element for understanding the national 
character, as there is for understanding the narrative of its 
fortunes and misfortunes.” In like manner, we may say 
that, without admitting the supernatural element, we can- 
not understand the character of the Hebrew literature, to 
say nothing of not being able otherwise to account for the 
predictive announcements which it contains, or, at least, 
appears to contain. If, therefore, taking facts as we find 
them, we are confronted by a promise such as this, “ My 
covenant I will establish with Isaac,” shall we not allow 
both that, supposing it in very deed to have been made, it 
was abundantly fulfilled in the national history; and also 
that, if it was indeed made, a door is at once opened to our 
understanding the supernatural circumstances attending 
the birth of Isaac? Whereas, since it has been shown that 
on other grounds there is reason to believe the narrative 
of those circumstances, both because we can imagine no 
motive for misrepresenting them, and also because they 
were such as would naturally fix themselves in the memory 
of the people: must we not admit that the narrative of the 
Divine promise, and that of the supernatural events, serve 
mutually to confirm and establish each other; that is, in 
other words, that in the substance of the history, when 
critically weighed, there is discernible an inherent proba- 
bility of its being actualiy true? If, however, in the 
history of Abraham we have a record of historic facts and 
of actual promises, then is the foundation of the Jewish 
history laid broad and deep in the supernatural, then was 
the Jewish nation the recipient of actual Divine revelations 
and Divine covenants ; and in this respect, if in no other, 
the early history of that nation is different from the early 
history of all others: for “ My covenant will I establish 
with Isaac” represents the elemental principle in which 
he was to be distinguished, not only from other sons of 
men, but also from other descendants of his father. 
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NOTE D. 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAH. 


ALTHOUGH, it must be admitted, the value of the possible 
Messianic elements in the writings known by the name of 
Isaiah is independent of the justice with which those 
writings are ascribed to him, yet there can also be no 
doubt but that they become additionally striking and 
remarkable if it can be shown that there is cause to 
believe he wrote them. [For then they are not only 
Messianic in character, but also predictive of the return 
from Babylon; then we cannot escape from the coficlusion 
that these writings furnish us with specimens of indis- 
putable prophecy, seeing that they contain a clear enuncia- 
tion of the coming Captivity, and an equally unmistakable 
assurance, as is admitted on all hands, of the Return which 
was to follow it. 

If, therefore, it can be shown that the integrity of the 
Esaianic writings is a probable fact,—that there is positive 
ground for believing in their unity,—we have, beyond 
all doubt, elicited a circumstance which must have an 
important bearing upon the general character of Scripture, 
and on the manner in which we regard it. For then the 
supernatural character of Scripture is placed beyond the 
reach of such explanations as would reduce it to the level 
of the ordinary and the merely human. They become 
_ inappropriate and impossible. My object in the Lectures 
has been to show that, do what we will with these writings, 
they still speak of Christ; but this fact will be rendered 
yet more sure, and additional facts will be brought to hight, 
if we can show that there is a strong inherent probability 
that the whole of the writings are of the age commonly 
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assigned to them. And in order to show this, we must 
examine not only the positive evidence, but also the reasons 
that have been advanced for the opposite opinion. Now 
these reasons have been very well stated by the Dean of 
Westminster in a popular form at the end of his second 
volume on the Jewish Church. It may be expedient, 
therefore, as well as convenient, to take these thirteen 
alleged reasons seriatom and examine them one by one. 
Having done this, we shall be in a position the better to 
appreciate the evidence of a positive kind that we may be 
able to adduce. 


I: 


I subjoin very briefly the facts relating to the second 
portion of Isaiah, xl.—lxv1., which compel us to consider it 
apart from the earlier portion (i.—xXXxvV.). 

1. Between these two portions a strong line of demarcation 
as drawn by the interposition of the historical chapters, xxxv. 
—xxxix. Whatever be the date of the respective parts, there 
can be no doubt that they are entirely distinct compositions. 


That a line of demarcation is drawn, is undeniable; but 
that this is any thing more than an artificial or accidental 
line,—which may adequately be explained by the absence of 

all art and the neglect of all rules commonly recognised by 
- European writers, on the part of the ancient Hebrew 
writers,—I say deliberately it is not possible to prove, nor 
has it yet been proved. 

That the two parts referred to are distinct compositions, 
may perhaps be admitted; but that they are the work of 
two distinct writers, separated by the space of more than 
a century, I say advisedly it is not possible to prove. 

As examples of a similar admixture of prose and poetry, 
or a similar insertion of parts in a different style from the 
rest in other books of Scripture, where the unity is not 
destroyed by it, we may mention the following :— 
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ln Prose Books. 


The poetical parts of Genesis and Exodus. 

The ceremonial parts of Exodus. 

The historical parts of Leviticus, for example, ch. x. 
1—5, xxiv. 10—23, and the very lofty oratorical part 
of the same book, ch. xxvi. 

The poetical parts of Numbers. 

The legal, ceremonial, or poetical parts a Deuteronomy. 

What the Dean of Westminster would term the poetical 
quotation in Joshua x. 

The poetical parts of Judges. 

The semi-poetical verses in the fourth chapter of Ruth. 

The poetical parts of Samuel. 


In Books more or less Poetical. 

The prose parts of Job, i., ii., xxxii. 1—5, xli. 

The fact that in many of the Psalms the essentially 
prose parts, as, for example, the inscriptions, are in our 
present Hebrew Bibles counted as part of the Psalms 
themselves. For example, Psalms xvii. li. ii. liv. lvi. lvii. 
lix. lx. In Psalms xe. cix., for example, the inscription is 
reckoned as an integral portion of the Psalms, which is 
indicated by the accents. In the latter of these this is very 
conspicuous, also in exxx., in both of which the inscrip- 
tion, according to accents, forms the first half of the first 
verse; aS again in cxxxix. In cxl. and many others, the 
inscription is reckoned as verse 1. 

Psalms, in which the inscription is reckoned as verse ],— 
Psalms}, 4,55'6,°7, 8,9, 12,/18,)19; 20) 21 22. a0hto ks 
34, 36, 38, 89, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 53, 55, 
56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 75,76, 
77, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 88, 89, 92, 102, 108, 140, 142,— 
that is, fifty-eight Psalms. 

Psalms in which the inscription forms two verses, or part 
of two verses,—18, 51, 52, 54, 60,—that is, five Psalms. 

Psalms in which, by the accentuation, the inscription is 
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reckoned an integral part of the first verse—Psalms 16, 23, 
66, 87, 100, 109, 130, 139, that is, eight Psalms. 

In the Proverbs we have five distinct divisions. The 
first of nine chapters inscribed as at i. 1; the second part 
beginning “ The Proverbs of Solomon,” ch. x.; the third at 
chapter xxv. ; the fourth, at chapter xxx. ; the fifth, at chap- 
ter xxxi1. The style of the first of these differs materially 
from that of the second and third, and that of the third 
again from the fourth and fifth. 

Kcclesiastes has different styles: part of it, as A ete 
x., for example, resembles that of Proverbs; while that of 
chapter xii. is of a very elevated, quasi-poetical character. 

It is obvious that the style of Jeremiah and the character 
of his book differs very materially : part is purely historical, 
part is highly poetical. 

Fzekiel bears marks of great difference of style. The last 
nine chapters sound like an echo of the latter part of the Book 
of Exodus, more than a sequel to the rest of the book. 

The diversity of Daniel, as it stands, is patent. 

The same may be said of many of the minor prophets, 
Hosea, Amos, Jonah, and Habakkuk, for example. 


I take it for granted, then, that the mere occurrence of 
historical portions in the book called Isaiah, of itself proves 
nothing. Doubtless, in a book of Western origin such a 
phenomenon would be sufficiently startling; as, for example, 
fragments of prose in any of the poems of Virgil; but that 
such admixture should have seemed strange to any of the 
writers of the Old Testament, whose laws of composition 
were entirely different, is most unlikely. Indeed, nothing is 
more common in Eastern writers than a designed admix- 
ture of prose and poetry in one and the same composition ; 
to name only two familiar instances, the Gulistén and 
the Hitopadesa. That the case of historical chapters oc- 
curring in Isaiah is exactly parallel to this, I by no means 
assert; but that it is entirely without parallel in the Old 
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Testament, is certainly not the fact. Nor does the greater 
degree to which this occurs in the writings of Isaiah furnish 
sufficient cause for an assumption of two authors. The 
first five chapters of Isaiah differ materially from those 
which follow. Part of the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 20th chapters 
are strictly historical, and afford good instances of the way 
in which the vocation of the prophet was intimately bound 
up with the history of his time. If, then, the chapters in 
question are out of place as they occur, they will be no less 
out of place if we regard them as appended to the first 
thirty-five chapters of the book. ‘The only reasonable way 
in which to account for their place as they stand, is to 
suppose that they really indicate the period at which the 
various prophecies were delivered; the first thirty-five 
chapters being probably written before the invasion of 
Sennacherib, the last twenty-seven after the message of 
Merodach-Baladan. This is the assumption which the 
present position of these writings suggests; and the burden 
of proof must rest with those who would assert the 
contrary. 

The first question is, whether or not, as they stand, their 
position can be satisfactorily explained. That they are 
distinct compositions, no one for a moment would dispute. 
That they are more distinct than, for example, ‘“ Paradise 
Lost” and “Comus,” most certainly cannot be proved, except 
upon suppositions which a foregone conclusion, that definite 
prediction is a thing unknown to the sacred writings, will 
make to appear reasonable. Except upon these suppositions, 
it is not possible to show that the style of the last twenty- 
seven chapters is more different from that of the first thirty- 
five than is that of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth, 
for example, from that of the first five chapters; nor that 
these two styles are less within the compass of the mind 
and genius of a single writer, than are the others. | 

Again, as for the date of the two parts of this book, we 
are altogether in the dark; but on the assumption that the 
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statement of the first verse of the first chapter is in the main 
accurate (and if' it is not, the whole question of the date of 
Isaiah and his writings becomes very much an open question), 
we are led to demand for the period of Isaiah’s prophetic 
lifetime a duration of nearly sixty years; and if the tradition 
that he suffered martyrdom in the persecutions of Manasseh 
is taken into account, it must have been considerably over 
that number. And thus the data which we have to go 
upon would suggest a very important interval between the 
possible periods to which these writings can be referred. 
In fact, one theory suggested by them was well worked out by 
Professor Plumptre, in a paper published in “ Good Words,” 
on “The Old Age of Isaiah,’ November, 1864. Under all 
circumstances, I repeat, we may willingly allow the “com- 
positions” in question to be “entirely distinct,” and yet 
demur to the conclusion (at least till more cogent reasons 
have been advanced than at present have been advanced) 
that they are necessarily the work of two imdependent 
writers. 


II. 


2. The style of the concluding portion, though in many 
respects similar to the earlier chapters, differs essentially m 
its ease and continuous flow. 


Here two propositions are stated: first, that the style 
of the two portions is in “ many respects similar ;” secondly, 
that the style of the latter portion “ differs essentially in its 
ease and continuous flow” from that of the former. To 
a certain extent, therefore, it would seem that these two 
propositions neutralise, or at least modify, one another. 
Upon the Dean of Westminster’s own admission we may 
find many similarities in the two great portions of these 
writings. Again, it is perhaps a matter of question 
whether any instance of greater “ease” or of more “ con- 
tinuous flow” can be pointed out in the whole of the last 
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twenty-seven chapters than we can discover in the first or 
the fifth chapter. It is obvious that in all matters so 
peculiarly matters of taste as are those which are involved 
in the question of the authorship of Isaiah, our judgment 
is likely to be very much influenced by the premises from 
which we start, and the preconceptions we start with. If 
we start with the supposition that there was a “later 
Isaiah,” it may be possible to fancy that we have dis- 
covered indications of his existence in his supposed 
writings. If we start with the conviction that all the 
writings which go by the name of Isaiah are rightly 
attributed to him, then it will not be difficult, nay it will 
be far more easy, to discover, or to fancy we have discovered, 
indications which warrant the conviction. 

For passages exhibiting a peculiar “ease” and “ con- 
tinuous flow,” we may mention also the triumph over 
Babylon in the fourteenth chapter, the thirtieth chapter, 
and the message of Isaiah to Hezekiah in the thirty-seventh 
chapter, verse 21, seq. 

If, however, by “continuous flow” is meant the pre- 
dominance of one topic throughout the twenty-seven 
chapters, though this is partly true, it is by no means 
entirely so; and if it were, it would still have to be proved 
that it was beyond the reach of Isaiah’s genius to write a 
continuous prophecy such as this is assumed to be, as well 
as the shorter poems or prophecies which are not disputed. 


ITT. 


3. The differences of language are variously stated by 
Orientalists. But by the most distinguished—such as Hwald 
and Gesenius—they are stated to be distinctly marked. 


From the very manner in which this reason is given, 
resting as it does mainly on the authority of two famous 
names, it 1s not easy to answer it; because, whatever names 
might be quoted in reply, they would not be so famous as— 
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though in the judgment of competent scholars they might 
be of higher authority than—those of Ewald and Gesenius. 
Of Ewald, however, it may be sufficient to remind the 
reader of the words quoted above, p. 246, from the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. This applies to his historical power. Of his 
linguistic skill the same writer would perhaps be loth to 
speak; but it would be possible to produce among the 
living Hebraists of England many persons as competent to 
pronounce an opinion on this poimt as the Dean of St. 
Paul’s is on matters of history; and that opinion, I may 
venture to say, would certainly coincide with his, and 
would probably be expressed even yet more strongly. 
The fact is, the world at large are altogether ignorant of 
Ewald’s merits as a Hebraist. They assume that they 
must be very great. They start with his high and merited 
reputation as a reconstructor of History, and infer that 
his authority must be final in the totally distinct sphere of 
Hebrew philoloey and Hebrew criticism. Now, I am 
treading on delicate ground; but I am quite sure that I 
shall not find myself alone on it, but shall be supported by 
the verdict of many scholars fully competent to express an 
opinion, if I say that the judgment of Ewald in matters of 
pure Hebrew philology is by no means final, that his is not 
the authority which can be allowed to pass unquestioned 
by any who are themselves qualified to form an opinion. 
And it is but right that this should be moderately though 
firmly stated; for it is assumed that the additional skill 
derived from a deeper and more accurate study’ of the 
Hebrew language has enabled Ewald and others to make 
those discoveries which it is assumed they have made. Now, 
if there is good and valid cause for questioning this inten- 
sified power of scholarship, as there is in the judgment of 
many English scholars of unquestioned repute and sound- 
ness, it follows that the supposed results which are built 
upon it must fall to the ground. And I for one am per- 
suaded that this will be yet more and more the case. As yet, 
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the English public, who are necessarily but half informed 
on this matter,—for it will readily be acknowledged that the 
number of masterful Hebrew scholars among us is small,— 
are dazzled by the brilliance of Hwald’s reputation, and 
take it for granted that, if he says a thing, he has ample 
ground for saying it. But there are not a few who know 
perfectly well that this is an erroneous impression, which 
time will rectify. All that we ask is, that meanwhile 
English readers will not be too credulous on the subject of 
Ewald’s Hebrew scholarship °. 

As for Gesenius, he was, doubtless, a man who had 
amassed an lmmense amount of learning; but his real 
power in wielding the actual resources of the Hebrew lan- 
guage itself is by no means so indubitable. In this respect 
he was not for one moment to be compared with the late 
Dr. Bernard of Cambridge, by whom, for example, if a 
name must be forthcoming, his authority was held to be 
of very small account. Nor is the authority of Gesenius 
recognised as final by the Germans themselves; many of 
his conclusions are now repudiated, and another generation 
of critics will, probably, repudiate more. But the great 
truth which requires to be brought before the mind of the 
English public is just this, that neither Gesenius nor Ewald 
has furnished competent scholars with sufficient proof of his 
right to be considered to have decided such a question as, 

1 Ewald, for example, supposes (“‘ Propheten des Alten Bundes,” ii. 407, 
n.), that in Isaiah liii. we have a piece from some older book, describing the 
death of a martyr. It would seem, then, that, according to him, this 
chapter might, as far as regards its age, have been the work of the first 
Isaiah. He quotes the words hii, mak’ov, hifgéag, as strange and peculiar, 
tending to justify this suspicion. But he is unhappy in his choice; the 
- first is found, i.5; xxxviii. 9; the third occurs, in a participial form, in the 
sense of v. 12; lix.. 16; the second only is peculiar, in Isaiah, to this 
chapter. 

It will surely be some time before the common sense of Englishmen can 
accept this for criticism, and on such sandy grounds believe in the existence 
of a late writer, whose works are confessedly supplemented from older 


sources, and who, therefore, as far as language goes, might himself have 
been old. 
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for example, the one at issue, viz. the authorship of the 
last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, which is thought to 
have been determined from the evidence to be derived from 
a more minute and critically accurate knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. 

Having stated so much on the negative side, it may be 
as well to state briefly, and in a popular way, a few facts 
on the other or positive side, and they shall be principally 
derived from the verbal or linguistic phenomena of the two 
great portions of the writings which we are considering. 

The following is a list of the principal words occurring in 
Isaiah, arranged so as to show how often they occur respec- 
tively in the early or later chapters. Some words are given 
which are peculiar to either part. Such words, it will be 
observed, are generally not remarkable. 

[The Hebrew words are here represented in English 
letters according to the principle set forth in the Author’s 
‘Grammar, by which Italic letters represent the long vowels 
and the duplicate consonants. For example: Alif is’; 
Heth is 4; Ayin is g; Zade isz; Kof is £4; Sin is s; 
and Taw, when Dageshed, is % This method will 
present no difficulty to the Hebrew scholar, and will have 
the advantage of giving the merely English reader a correct 
notion of the results. ] 


EARLY CHAPS. LATER CHAPS. 


’avad, perished, A, 3 
2avah, was willing, 4 iH 
evyon, poor, 4 1 
’abber, strong, 2 1 
*aver, mighty, 1 2 
aval, mourned, 5 I 
’avel, mourning, @., = 3 
evel, mourning, 2., 2 
"dgam, pool, 3 2 
’agmon, pool, 2 1 
-adam, was red, 1 AS 
"Adamah, ground, 14 1 
-adom, red, 1 
"ah, brother, 3 3 
’ohel, tent, 3 2 
-aharith latter end, it 3 
’ayil, ram, . 2 E 
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EARLY CHAPS. LATER CHAPS. 
-eylem, oaks, 1 1 
’allon, oak, 2 1 
eld, idol, 10 a 
"émunah, faithfulness, 3 1 
"ammiZz, strong, a 1 
"emer, word, 1 1 
*anahah, sighing, 2 1 
*Onsyah, ship, 3 2 
*afelah, darkness, it 2 
erez, cedar, 4 2 
’ashpah, quiver, 1 it 
’ashrey, happy! 2 1 
bagad, acted falsely, 9 2 
beged, treachery, 1 ee 
-, clothes, 2 often 

bad, lies (not common), 1 1 
béhemah, cattle, 3 2 
bos, trod (not common), 2 2 
bor, pit, 5 1 
betah, confidence, 2 1 
beyzim, eggs, 1 2; only 3 times elsewhere 
békz, weeping, 74 1; lxv. 19. Cf. xxv. 8. 
balag, swallowed, 7 1 
bash sh eee xxi. 12 b¢s.; swelled, xxx. 13; made boil, 

Bu q 4 Ixiv.1.: not elsewhere, except in Obad. 6. 
bezag, gain, 1 
bakag, clave, 3 5; Cf. xxxv. 6, and xlviii. 2]. 
boker, morning, often 1.4; but cf. xxviii. 19. 
bara, created, 1 often 
bérosh, fir, 2 3 
barzel, iron, 7 5 
barah, fled, 1 it 
bérith golam, everlasting covenant, 1 2 

roclaimed ood 
hasar, e tidings, ; a 7 
bosheth, shame, 3 
gaon, majesty, ll 1 
euth and \. t 
5 cowl } d. peculiar 
gaal, redeemed, xxxv. 9. Cf. li. 10. often 
in phr. high moun- | 

gavoah, { i J i 1 2 
gibbor, mighty, 6 3 
gévereth, lady, ir 2 
goral, lot, 2 1 
gezag, stock, 1 1; only Job xiv. 8, besides 
gay’, valley, 4, if 
gilah, joy, 1 1; alibi non occ. 
galuth, captivity, uy A 
gémul, reward, 2 3 
gagar, rebuked, 1 1 
gégarah, rebuke, 2 3 
gefen, vine, peculiar 
garon, throat, 1 1; only 6 times elsewhere 
geshem, rain, ee 2 
dévash, honey, 2 
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dabbesheth, 
dov, 
dagan, 
dey, 
daka, 
dal, 
deleth, 
démuth, 
dimgah, 
deshe’, 
hevel, 
hagah, 
hadar, 
hoy, 
halam, 
hamon, 
harah, 
haras, 
Ze’ ev, 
zavah, 


zevah 
zulah, 


zégakah, 
zeroag, 
hesed, 
hasah, 
haser, 
hatez, 
hefez, 
hafer, 
hez, 
hazav, 
hazy, 
haruz, 
herem, 
herpah, 
heres, 
heresh, 
harash, 
hasak, 
hasaf, 
hashah, 
hathath, 
habburah, 
haver, 
hadash, 
hodesh, 
hol, 
hur, 
hush, 
halav, 
hdii, 
halal, 
halal, 
halaf, 
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hump, : 
bear, 
corn, 
enough, 
bruised, 
weak, 
door, 
likeness, 
tears, 
grass, 
vanity, 
mourned, 


glory, 
alas, 


OD DO OD OD ee 


EARLY CHAPS. 


io) 
ac) 
® 
=) 


smote (not common), 2 


tumult, &e. 
conceived, 
destroyed, 
wolf, 
sacrificed, 
sacrifice, 


besides (not com.), 


cry; 


arm (metaph.), 


merey, 
trusted, 
lacked, 
desired, 
desire, 


was ashamed, 


arrow, 
digged, 
grass, 
sharp, 
curse, 
reproach, 
sherd, 

deaf, 

was silent, 
withheld, 
bared, 

held peace, 
was broken, 
wound, 
companion, 
new, 
month, 
sand, 

hole, 

made haste, 
milk, 
sickness, 
wounded, 
slain, 
changed, 


il 
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3 only 5 times elsewhere 


3; only Lin Ps. and Hos. 


of the poetic books 


often 
often 
1 


o = 
& 
® 
j=] 


eculiar 


ften 


alibi non oce. 


; only 4 times elsewhere 


; Only 4 times besides 
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halaz, 
halazayim, 
halak, 
helek, 
hamad, 
hemah, 
hanan, 
hen, 
tevah, 
tuv, 
tame’, 
yor, 
yaval, 
yaval, 
yegon, 
y¢gag, 
yomam, 
yanah, 


kavah, 
kathef, 
lévush, 
lévenah, 
léhavah, 
léhi, 
limmwad, 
mé’od, 
mabbuag, 
méherah, 
mosérzm, 
musar, 
mahah, 
mishor, 
mesharim, 
ménwhah, 
minhah, 
masger, 
massekah; 
mésillah, 
mispar, 
maggal, 
maggalah, 
magyan, 
megim, 
mikdash, 
mar’eh, 
marom, 
merkavah, 
mashah, 
mishkan, 
méthzm, 
mothnayim, 
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armed, 
loins, 
divided, 
portion, 
desired, 
fury, 

had mercy, 
grace, 
slaughter (not 
goodness, 
unclean, 
river, 
brought, 
stream, 
sorrow, 
laboured, 
by day, 
left, 

burnt, 

was precious, 
moon, 

was evil, 
grief, 

was quenched, 
shoulder, 
apparel, 
brick, 
flame, 

jaw, 
disciple, 
very, 
fountain, 
swiftly, 
bands, 
instruction, 
blotted out, 
straight, 
equity, 
rest, 
offering, 
prison, 
molten image, 
highway, 
number, 
path, 

path, 
fountain, 
bowels, 
sanctuary, 
appearance, 
high, 
chariot, 
anointed, 
habitation, 
men, 

loins, 


EARLY CHAPS. 


bo FH = oo co bo 


peculiar 


LATER CHAPS. 


1 


3 
3 
2 
often 


not used in Isaiah 


com.) 2 
1 


3 
peculiar 
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bo 


alibi non oce. 


Serb ED 


eculiar 
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[ Nore 


; only 4 times elsewhere 


; only twice in Jer. besides 


3 and once in Eccles. only 


; only 5 times besides 


D] 


na’az, 
ne’azah, 


navel, 
nogah, 
nagas, 
nahag, 
naweh, 
nahash, 
nes, 
nagar, 
nagar, 
nezah, 
nezer, 
nasag, 
nashah, 
néshamah, 
neshef, 
nathak, 
sufah, 
sahar, 
sahay, 
ségarah, 
sefer, 
sarah, 
sarar, 
gay, 
gever, 
gad, 
geder, 
gal, 
gatah, 
gaye, 
gol, 
golah, 
galam, 
ganal, 
gemek, 
ganaw, 
ganan, 
gazay, 
gazun, 
gerwah, 
garom, 
Gesev, 
goshek, 
po’ar, 
peer, 
peger, 
padah, 
péduth, 
puz, 
pésilzm, 
pesel, 
pogal, 
pégullah, 
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despised, 
blasphemy, 


withered, 
brightness, 
exacted, 
led, 
habitation, 
serpent, 
ensign, 
shook, 
boy, 
eternity, 
shoot, 
reached, 


lent on usury, 


breath, 
twilight, 
plucked, 
whirlwind, 
traded, 


merchandise, 


tempest, 
book, 
revolt, 
rebelled, 
cloud, 
across, 
eternity, 
flock, 
strong, 
covered, 
weary, 
yoke, 
offering, 
hid, 

toil, 
valley, 
meek, 
cloud, 

idol, 
strong, 
nakedness, 
naked, 
grass, 
oppression, 
adorned, 
ornament, 
corse, 
redeemed, 
redemption, 


was scattered, 
graven images, 
graven image, 


work, 
work, 


EARLY CHAPS. 
2 
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LATER CHAPS. 
2 


{xxxvii. 3, and corresponding place in 


fien 


ften 
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4; Verb twice in early ch. 
3 
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1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1; only Dan. xi. 7, besides 
2 
1 
2 
1 
i 


2 


2 
4 
2 


1 
1 
1 
E 
i 
1 
E 
iE 
L 
1 
1 


4 
as 
1 
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2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
ib 
1 
2 
8 
2 
J. 
dk 
1 
1 
1 


often, 
4, 
5 
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EARLY CHAPS. LATER CHAPS. 


pékuddah, _ visitation, 2 1 
pakah, opened, 2 2 
parah, was fruitfal, 3 1 
parah, flourished, 6 1 
péré, fruit, often 1 
paraz, broke, 1 1 
perez, breach, 1 1 
perar, cleft, 6 1 
paras, spread, 6 1 
parash, horseman, peculiar 
pith’om, suddenly, 2 2 
zon, sheep, 3 5 
zgohar, noonday, A 2 
zawwar, neck, 3 1 
zuk, distressed, 2 2 
ztyyah, drought, 1 2 
zemah, branch, 1 1; verb pee. 
zemer, wool, 1 1 
zafon, north, 2 3 
kever, grave, 3 2 
kedem, ancient, 3 3 
kaw, line, often 1 
katon, little, 1 2 
ki, wall, 3 1 
kin’ah, jealousy, 4A, 3 
kaneh, reed, 3 3 
kasam, divined, ay 1 
kazeh, end, 4, 6 
kezef, wrath, 1 2 
kerev, middle, very often 1 
kiryah, city, peculiar 
kash, stubble, 2 3 
kesheth, bow, 6 2 
revez, place of lying, 1 1 
ragag, an V. caused to rest, 1 1 
regag, moment, 2 3 
radah, ruled, 2 1 
riv, strife, 2 3 
rik, in vain, 1 2 
rinnah, singing, 2 often 
ragav, famine, 2 1 
ragev, hungry, 4 3 
razon, favour, ae peculiar 
sagav, was high, peculiar 
sémo’l, left hand, 1 1 
sérefah, burning, 1 1 
sason, joy, 3 3 
- ghever, breach, 5 4 
shod, destruction, 3 3 
shaw’ vanity, 3 1 
sho’ah, desolation, 1 1 
shofar, trumpet, 2 1 
shohad, bribe, 3 1 
shahar, morning, - 2 2 
shadath, pit, al: 1 
shir, song, 4, i 
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EARLY CHAPS. LATER CHAPS. 


sheleg, snow, . 1 
shémugah, report, 3 A 
shémamah, desolation, 4, 2 
shemag, report, 2 1 
shakah, im V. made to drink, 1 i 
sheker, falsehood, 3 A 
shoresh, root, 6 1 
teven, straw, 1 1 
tevel, world, peculiar 

tohu, emptiness, 3 often 
féhillah, praise, AS peculiar 
togevah, abomination, 1 2 
tirosh, new wine, 2 2 
tamid, continually, 1 often 
tannim, dragons, 3 1 
tannin, serpent, 1 he 


“The Holy One of Israel.” This is a phrase almost 
peculiar to Isaiah. It occurs twenty-five times in the 
writings ascribed to him—twelve times in the earlier chap- 
ters, thirteen times in the later. In addition to which we 
have, in xxix. 23, the alternative phrase, “ Holy One of 
Jacob ;” and in x. 17 and xlix. 7, “ His Holy One;” and in 
xliu. 15, “ Your Holy One.” But besides these places, we 
have only 2 Kings xix. 22, which is merely a repetition of 
Isaiah’s words, Ps. Ixxi. 22 (untitled), Ps. Ixxvili. 41 
(ascribed to Asaph), Ps. Ixxxix. 19 (ascribed to Ethan the 
Ezrahite), and two places in Jeremiah, |. 29; li. 5, where 
it occurs; elsewhere it is not found. It is clear, therefore, 
that this may be considered as a phrase characteristic of 
the first Isaiah; though, as it is found in three Psalms of 
uncertain date, and possibly older than his time, not 
original with him. He perhaps adopted it from Ps. lxx1. : 
at any rate, his frequent use of it continually recalls to 
mind the vision which he has recorded in ch. vi. The 
question, therefore, is, whether the occurrence of this phrase 
in the latter chapters is to be taken as an indication of 
their being the work of the same author, or of an inten- 
tional imitation of a writer of the same school with Isaiah, 
strongly imbued with his complexion of thought and modes 
of speech. However this may be, there can be little doubt 
of the impression which the uniform occurrence of this 
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phrase throughout the writings of Isaiah would produce on 
the mind of a reader entirely free from prejudice ; or, if this 
is a matter of doubt, the fact still remains, that the occurrence 
is conspicuously and significantly uniform. 

“The seed of evil doers,” is a phrase only found ini. 4, 
and xiv. 20; but in lvu. 4 we have “The seed of false- 
hood.” This is a slight resemblance which cannot be due 
to imitation. ' 

“The Lord of Hosts” is a phrase very frequent in the 
early chapters ; it occurs six times in the later chapters. 

“The name of the Lord of hosts” occurs at xvii. 7. “ The 
name of the Lord God of Israel,” xxiv. 15. “The name of 
the Lord,” xxx. 27; xlvin) 1; lvi63 It 19. >“ Trostan 
the name of the Lord,’ 1.10. “To the name of the Lord 
thy God,” lx. 9. “They shall sanctify My name,” xxix. 23. 
“T am the Lord, that is My name,” xlii. 8. “For My 
name’s sake will I defer Mine anger,” xlviun. 9. “ There- 
fore My people shall know My name,” lu. 6. “Cast you 
out for My name’s sake,” Ixvi. 5. “ By” and “on My name,” 
SMC Oes, SUT. Wi eew es on he name, xxv. 1; xxvi, 13; 
Ixiti. 16, 19; Ixiv. 1, 6. “To Thy name and to the re- 
membrance of Thee,” xxvi. 8. “ His name,” xu. 4; xlvu. 
A; xlvii. 2; liv. 5; Ivu. 15. 

“ Day of the Lord of Hosts,” 1.12; xi. 6,9; xxu. 5. 
“Day of vengeance to the Lord,’ xxxiv. 8. “Day of 
vengeance to our God,” Ixi. 2; “is in my heart,” Ixi. 4. 

“The angel of His presence saved them,” Ixi. 9. Cf. 
Ix. 8, “ So He was their Saviour ;” xl. 11, “ Beside Me 
there is no saviour;”’ xlv. 15, “O God of Israel, the 
Saviour ;’ 21, “A just God and a Saviour ;” xh. 3, “ The 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour ;” xlix. 26, “I, the Lord, 
am thy Saviour ;” lx. 16. Ditto, lxm. 1, “ Mighty to 
save ;” lix. 1, “The Lord’s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save.” Cf. xxxvii. 35, “I will defend this city to 
save it;” xlix. 25, “I will save thy children ;” 
22, “The Lord is our King, He will save us; 
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“We have waited for Him, and He will save us ;” xxxv. 4, 
“ He will come and save you;” xlv. 17, “Israel shall be 
saved in the Lord with everlasting salvation ;” xlv. 22, 
“Look unto Me, and be ye saved;” Ixiv. 4, “In these 
things 1s continuance, and we shall be saved ;” xxx. 15, 
“In returning and rest shall ye be saved.” That is, there 
are five instances of this kind in early chapters and fourteen 
in later chapters; but if we may conceive any reference 
in the name of the Prophet to the salvation which it was 
his special mission to proclaim, this would rather point to 
him as the author of the later chapters. At least we see 
here the prevalence of a thought common to both the 
supposed authors. 

hazzedes, “ the righteousness,” occurs three times only 
in the Seriptures—Eccles. in. 16; Isa. 1. 26, and lx. 3. 
This would be a minute resemblance that no imitator could 
reach, it is more likely the unconscious repetition of the 
same writer. 

The phrase n@um yéhovah, “Saith the Lord,” occurs 
eleven times in early chapters, thirteen in later chapters, 
three of these being in chapter lxvi. alone. 

naaz, despised, and its derivatives occur three times and 
twice respectively. It is not used by minor prophets, only 
four times by Jeremiah, and once by Ezekiel. 

“ For the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it,” 1. 20; 
xl. 5, and Ivii. 14; that is thrice, and no more. 

“ Hear ye the word of the Lord,” i. 10; xxviii. 14; 
Ixvi. 5, but not elsewhere in Isaiah. 

massa, burden, is not used in first twelve chapters, it 
occurs frequently in chapters xii. to xxx., and occurs but 
only as a physical “burden,” xlvi. 1, 2. 

megattah wégad golam, “from henceforth even for ever,” 
occurs only in ix. 7 and lix. 21. golam preponderates in 
latter chapters, though it occurs frequently in early chapters. 
It is used with nouns in construction in xxxi. 14, “ ever- 
lasting burnings ;” xxxv. 10; li. 11; 1x. 7, “everlasting 
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joy;” xl. 28, “God of;” xliv. 7, “people of;” liv. 8, “mercy 
of ;” lv. 18, “sign of ”’—that is, everlasting sign; lvi. 5; 
Ixin. 12, “everlasting name ;” lvii. 12; 1x1. 4, “old waste 
places ;” Ix. 15, “eternal excellency ;” Ix. 20, “eternal 
light;7 (ix. '9. Ly Fidays of: 7 

gad, eternity, x. 5; xlv. 17; lvu. 15. 

gadey-gad, xxvi. 4 and Ixv. 18. Elsewhere, this expres- 
sion only occurs in the Psalms, where it is found four times. 

lagad, for ever, twice, viz. xxx. 8 and lxiv. 8. 

“King of Jacob,” xli. 21; “king of Israel,” xliv. 6 
(both used of God), not used elsewhere in Isaiah, but 
“kine reign in rightousness,’ xxxu. 1; “king in his 
beauty,” xxxiii. 17. Cf. also vi. 5, “the king the Lord of 
hosts ;” xxxiil.' 22, “the Lord is our king ;” xlin. 15, “The 
creator of Israel, your king.” The tenth verse of chapter 
xxxv. is either quoted or repeated word for word in chapter 
li. 11; “The ransomed of the Lord shall return,’ &e. This 
is remarkable; but something of the same kind is to be 
observed in the later chapters, for example, cf. lix. 16 with 
Ixiii. 5. If the same writer could repeat himself in the latter 
part, he may have done so in the other case: it is not 
necessary to assume quotation; and if it is not assumed, the 
repetition becomes a proof of identity of authorship. 

The phrase nidhey israel, “ the outcasts of Israel,” occurs 
in xi. 12 and lvi. 8, and in Ps. exlvu. 2 only. The verb is 
uncommon, and only occurs seven times in the Psalms, once 
in Proverbs, and ozce in Jeremiah. 

heykal, of the “Temple,” is only used three times, vi. 1; 
xliv. 28; Ixvi. 6, is the last consistent with the theory 
that there was then as yet no Temple? The word is used 

in two other places in the sense of Palace, xii. 22 and_ 
KERIEIA Se? 

hafak, turned. Cf. use of this word, xxxiv. 9; Ix. 5; 
Ixiii. 10. 

har éodshi occurs six times, namely, xi. 9, which is quoted, 
Ixv. 25: also lvi. 7; lvii. 18; Ixv. 11; Ixvi. 20. “The moun- 
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tain of the Lord,’ occurs ii. 3 and xxx. 29, but not after- 
wards; it is “my mountain,” and “my holy mountain.” 

xxvi. 1, “Salvation will God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks.” Ix. 18, “Thou shalt call thy walls salvation and 
thy gates praise,’—yéshwgah and omoth, in both cases. 

“The redeemed shall walk there” (xxxv. 9)—geéwlzm. 
This is the only use of the word in the earlier chapters ; 
afterwards it becomes very frequent. 

“The redeemed of the Lord shall return,” &e. (pédayey) 
occurs twice—xxxv. 10 and hl. 11; this latter word is 
found; 4..27 ; xxax..22,,.and 1,2. 

xxvi. 18, “We have been with child, we have been in 
pain,’ &c., with xxxi. 11, “ Ye shall conceive chaff, ye 
shall bring forth stubble,” &c., and lix. 4, 13, “They con- 
ceive mischief and bring forth iniquity ;” “conceiving and 
uttering from the heart words of falsehood.” There is an 
apparent reference to Ps. vil. 14, “ Behold, he travaileth 
with iniquity, and hath conceived mischief, and brought 
forth falsehood,” and to Job xv. 35, “They conceive mis- 
chief and bring forth vanity ;” but this word harah, con- 
ceived, is nowhere else used metaphorically. 
Cf. xvi. 10, “Because thou hast forgotten the God of 

thy salvation,” with lv. 11, “And of whom hast thou 
been afraid or feared, that thou hast lied and hast not re- 
membered me,” the same phrase—lo’ zakar—used in both. 

zeroag, arm, is many times used in a metaphorical sense in 
the later chapters; for example, li. 5, “ Mine arms shall 
judge the people,” but it is twice so used in earlier chapters, 
xxx, 30, “Shall show the lighting down of his arm,” and 
xxx. 2, “ Be thou their arm every morning.” 

hamal, pitied, occurs ix. 18 and xxx. 14; but Aelmch, 
pity, 1s found Ixiii. 9. 

Hamam, was warm, and 4amas, violence, are peculiar to 
later chapters. 

homer, clay, is twice used in earlier chapters, three times 
in later chapters, but these passages deserve to be com- 
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pared, for example, xxix. 16, “Surely your turning of 
things upside down shall be esteemed as the potter’s 
clay ;” xiv. 9, “ Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker ! 
Let the potsherd strive with the potsherds of the earth. 
Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth it?” &c., and 
Ixiv. 7, “ We are the c/ay, and thou our potter,” x. 6, “I 
will send him ... to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mre of the streets,” with xh. 25, “he shall 
come upon pane as upon mortar, and as the a 
treaded clay.” 

Cf. the use of Zavash, bound, in xxx. 26 with a Lin 
Tsaiah only used besides, iii. 7 and 1. 6. 

hazer, i. 12, “to tread my courts,” and lxu. 9, “to drink 
it in the courts of my holiness,” not elsewhere in Isaiah thus. 

hasheykah, darkness, only occurs five times in the Bible ; 
but it occurs twice in Isaiah, namely, once in each part, 
vill, 22 sing. and |. 10 plur. 

Cf. “the land of the living,’ in xxxviul. ]1 and Iii. 8. 

The phrase, “in that day,’ occurs some thirty or forty 
times in early chapters, only once in later chapters, li. 6. 
Would not an imitator surely have laid hold on this, or 
even one of the same school? 

The phrase, yivley mayim, streams of water, 1s peculiar 
to Isaiah, occurring nowhere else, but occurring xxx. 25 
and xliv. 4. 

yahad, together, has the mark of a characteristic word; it 
occurs some twelve times in early chapters, more frequently 
in later chapters. : 

bénoth yaganch, ostriches, occurs xii. 21; xxxiv. 13; 
xl. 20, that is, twice and once, and occurs only jive times 
elsewhere. 

yazag, lay, occurs only four times in the Bible, but occurs 
twice in Isaiah, namely, xiv. 11 and lvii. 5. 

yakar, was precious, occurs twice, xii. 12 and xliu. 4, 
the adjective occurs xxvili. 16. The two first are similar, 
but cannot have been imitated. 
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In xi. 6, the words, “The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb,” &c., are similar to others in Ixy. 25, “ The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together,” &c.; but a different word is 
used for “lamb” in each, which is remarkable—an imitator 
would have used the same. 

moz, chaff, occurs xvil. 18; xxix. 5; xli. 15, and only 
in five places elsewhere, being peculiar to Job, Psalms, 
Hosea, and Zephaniah. 

mizwah, commandment, xxix. 18; xxxvi. 21; xlviu. 18; 
among the prophets this word is only found besides, five 
times in Jeremiah, ¢wice in Daniel, twice in Malachi. 

mabbwag, fountain, xxxv. 7 and xlix. 10, only once be- 
sides in Ecclesiastes. 

mizrah, east, occurs six times in later chapters only. 
Is not this significant? for if these chapters were of 
Babylonian origin, it would mean East of what? If written 
at Babylon, and referring to Judea, here would be an 
instance of the writer transporting himself in glace, in 
a way which, in the case of tome, is on the hypothesis 
impossible. 

mindah, offering, occurs three times and jive times respec- 
tively. This again is an indication, though a very slight 
one, of a time when the mindch and the place of offering it 
both existed. — 

nahar, flowed, occurs 1. 2 and Ix. 5, and only in four 
other places in the Bible; the noun is common to both 
parts often. 

nom, to slumber, v. 27 and lvi. 10, and only in four 
places elsewhere. 

nakoah, right, occurs twice in each part, and only in four 
other places. 

nakar and nekar are peculiar to later chapters ; but nokrz 
is found 1. 6, and xxviii. 21. 

nagazuz, thorn, peculiar to Isaiah, vu. 19 and lv. 13. 

sahar, merchandise, occurs xxill. 3, and xlv. 14, and 
besides only once in Proverbs. 


y 2, 
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salal, made an embankment, twice in later chapters; but 
solélah, embankment, xxxvii. 33. 

ségif, rock, occurs 1. 21, and lvii. 5, besides only twice 
in Judges. | 

sikkel, gathered out stones, v. 2, and Ixii. 10; this sense 
is peculiar to Isaiah; the word is used in another sense 
twice in 2 Samuel. 

sether is found thrice and twice xlv. 19, and xlviii. 16, 
where the phrase is repeated almost literally, “I have not 
spoken in secret.” 

gozev 1s, sorrow, xiv. 3; an idol, xlvii. 5; elsewhere 
it occurs only twice. 

garavim, willows, is found xv. 7 and xliv. 4; elsewhere 
only thrice. 

gatarah, crown, only occurs three times in chapter xxviii. 
and once in lxu. 3. 

gayit, only in xvii. 6 and xlvi. 11, and four places in 
Bible besides. 

gallzz, joyous, occurs five times in early chapters. An 
imitator would have seized on a word like this, peculiar to 
Isaiah, except that it occurs ¢wice in Zephaniah. 

goneg, pleasure, peculiar to Isaiah; twice only, xi. 22 
and lviu. 138. 

pazah, broke forth, once in xiv. 7 and five times in 
later chapters; only ovce in Psalms, and once in Micah, 
besides. 

ze’éca’7m, offspring, five times in later chapters, and in 
xxii. 24, xxxiv. 1; this is a word peculiar to Isaiah, except 
that it is found four times in Job. 

zahal, cried, three times and once, liv. 1; only five 
_ times elsewhere—once in Esther, three times in Jeremiah, 
and once in Psalms. 

zawah, shouted, once only, xlu. 11; but the noun— 

zewahah, xxiv. 11, and once in Psalms, and twice in 
Jeremiah only. 

zur, rock, used of God three times in early chapters, and 
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in xliv. 8; by the prophets itis only used twice in Jeremiah, 
once in Nahum, and once in Habakkuk. 

ziheh, dried up, v. 18; zahzahoth, drought, lviii. 11, both 
no where else; ziyah, xxxv. 1, and twice in later chapters. 

ziz, flower, xxvil. 1, and thrice in chapter xl.; zzzah, 
also In xxvill. 4. 

zirim, ambassadors, xvi. 2 and lv, 9; only four other 
places in this sense. 

zanif, crown, ili. 23 and Ixii. 3; only thrice elsewhere, 
in Job and Zechariah. 

zifgoni, adder, xi. 8 and lix. 5; once in Jeremiah, once 
in Proverbs, only. 

zarar, was distressed, four times in early chapters only ; 
but zar, the noun, common to both. 

ri’shon, first, i. 26 and viii. 23; very frequent in later 
chapters, in which re’shzth, once. 

sovgah, enough, xxiii. 18, and twice in later chapters ; 
also ¢wice in Ezekiel, once in Haggai; al. non oce. 

shuldan, table, xxi. 5, xxviii. 8, and Ixv. 11. Cf. the first 
and third. 

shamir, briars, eight times in early chapters; not else- 
where in this sense. Would not an imitator copy this ? 

shagay, four times in early chapters, and Ixvi. 12; else- 
where only in Psalms xciv. and cxix.; in the sense of Ixvi. 
12, only in Isaiah at x1. 8. 

tolag, worm, i. 18; only but ¢olegah, xiv. 11 and xl, 14, 
Ixvi, 24. 

tagalulim, 11. 4 and Ixvi. 4, in different senses; al. non 
oce. 

The result of the facts thus presented to the reader 
may be summed up as follows :—We have here a number of 
verbal phenomena and coincidences, some of them remark- 
able and even striking instances of words found no where 
else but in the writings ascribed to Isaiah; but in these 
found indifferently in either part. Most of these words are 
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so seldom used that the possibility of their having been 
seized upon as catch-words by an imitator is precluded ; 
nor are they in their nature so noticeable that a pupil or a 
careful student, who had imbibed the peculiarities of 
Isaiah’s mind or caught his style, would be likely to 
repeat them. They belong simply to the class of casual 
resemblances which would naturally be found in the works 
of one and the same mind, but which are hardly to be 
accounted for by imitation. In some eases we meet with 
words occurring many times in one part, and perhaps only 
once or twice in the other; but this fact is one which 
points to identity of authorship, inasmuch as an imitator 
or a writer of the same school would not employ a word 
only once or twice which his master had used frequently ; 
that such a word is used at all, shows that it was one which 
the author was in the habit of using; it belonged to his 
vocabulary, though he may have had occasion to use it at 
some times more frequently than at others. 

The following are among the words peculiar to the early 
chapters; it will be seen that they are not in any way 
marked words such as would stamp a work as the pro- 
duction of a particular author, while the same writer, 
composing different treatises or writing at different parts 
of his life, might very well use them in the one case and 
omit to use them in the other :— 

halazayim, loins; yé’or, river; mivzar, fortress; migdal, 
tower; masas, melted; magoz, refuge; mégat, little; 
navi’, prophet; nadad, fled; nashim, women; savav, 
surrounded; sevel, burden; perash, horseman; /iryah, 
city ; evel, the world, &c., &c. 

The following are among those which are peculiar te the 
latter chapters ; in both cases the words selected are those 
which are the more remarkable, from being so common :— 

hefez, pleasure ; Aashah, was silent; Aamam, was warm ; 
hamas, violence ; yagag, laboured ; nahal, guided ; nakar and 
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nekar, strange; saviv, around; saval, carried ; salal, threw 
up an embankment; pagay, met; pesel, an idol; pegullch, 
work ; razon, favour; ¢éhillah, praise, &c., &e. 

The following are passages in the latter chapters of 
Isaiah which appear to be inconsistent with the theory of 
their Babylonian or sub-Captivity origin :— 

xl. 9, “O Zion, that bringest good tidings, get thee up 
into the high mountain; O Jerusalem, that bringest good 
tidings, lift up thy voice with strength ; lift it up, be not 
afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, Behold your God!” | 

In what sense could Zion or Jerusalem, under the hypo- 
thesis, be apostrophised as bringing good tidings, or as 
bringing them to the cities of Judah, as yet desolate and 
not rebuilt ? 

“xl. 19, The workman melteth a graven image,” &c. “ He 
that 1s so impoverished that he hath no od/ation,’—térumah. 

This points at once to a certain prevalence of idolatry, and 
at the same time to the existence of a system under which 
oblations were offered, for the word is a Levitical one. 

xh. 2, “ Who raised up the righteous man from the east.” 

This could not be east of Babylon. Hither the writer 
transports himself in idea to Jerusalem, not being there; or, 
being there, he transports himself in thought to a distant 
time. If he wrote from Babylon, we have no reason to 
assume that; he supposed himself to be at Jerusalem, and 
that he spoke of the place where he really was as the Hast. 

xli, 22, “ Let them bring forth, and show us what shall 
happen. . . Show the things that are to come hereafter, that 
we may know that ye are gods,” &e. 

Here is a challenge on the part of the Most High -to the 
idol gods to do that very thing which critics labour to 
show He did not do Himself. This is, as far as 1t can be, 
an assertion on the page of prophecy of its own special 
character as a predictive instrument. 

xli. 29, “ Their molten images are wind and confusion.” 

This appears to be spoken to Zion and Jerusalem; and, 
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if so, points to the co-existence of idols and Levitical 
worship. 

xlu. 9, “ Behold, the former things are come to pass, 
and new things do I declare; Jdefore they spring forth I tell 
you of them.” | 

See the last passage but one. 

lvi. 5, “ Even unto them will I give in mine house and 
within my walls a place and a name,” &. “Even them 
will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in 
my house of prayer: their burnt offerings and their sacri- 
fices shall be accepted upon mine altar ; for mine house shall 
be called a house of prayer for all people.” 

Does not this seem to point to a time when the temple was 
standing, and not to a time when it was about to be rebuilt ? 

Ivii. 4, “ Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to 
smite with the fist of wickedness,” &ce. 

Is not this more likely to represent a people unchastened 
by adversity, than one just emerging from it? 

lix. 3. “For your hands are defiled with blood, and 
your fingers with iniquity; your lips have spoken lies, your 
tongue hath muttered perverseness. None calleth for jus- 
tice, nor any pleadeth for truth: they trust in vanity, and 
speak lies; they conceive mischief, and bring forth iniquity. 
They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and weave the spider’s web... 
Their works are works of iniquity, and the act of violence 
is in their hands. Their feet run to evil, and they make 
haste to shed innocent blood,” &c. | 

Does not this point to a corrupt state of society among 
the holy people at the time it was written ; one not so likely 
to be realised among the emigrants from Babylon ? 

lx. 7, “They shall come up with acceptance on mine 
altar, and I will glorify the house of my glory ”’—an un- 
conscious reference to what was then in existence. 

Ixi. 3. © To appoint unto them that mourn im Zion,... 
they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of MANY 
gencrations.” 
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Ixv. 8, “A people that provoketh me to anger con- 
tinually to my ‘face; that sacrificeth in gardens, and 
burneth incense upon altars of brick; which remain among’ 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments, which eat swine’s 
flesh, and broth of abominable things is in their vessels ; 
which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I 
am holier than thou. These are a smoke in my nose, a 
fire that burneth all the day. Behold, it is written before 
me: I will not keep silence, but will recompense, even 
recompense into their bosom, your iniquities, and the ini- 
quities of your fathers together, saith the Lord, which have 
burned incense upon the mountains, and blasphemed me 
upon the hills: therefore will I measure their former work 
into their bosom.” See lix. 3. 

Ixv. 11, “ But ye are they that forsake the Lord, that 
forget my holy mountain, that prepare a table for that 
troop, and that furnish the drink offering unto that num- 
ber.” Here is a distinct reference to idolatrous practices, 
together with threatenings of future judgments, which it is 
not possible to refer to sub-Captivity times. So, again, 

Ixvi. 3, “ He that killeth an ox is as if he slew aman; he 
that sacrificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he 
that offereth an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood; he 
that burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delighteth in 
their abominations.” 

Ixvi. 6, “ A voice of noise from the city, a voice from the 
temple, a voice of the Lord that rendereth recompense to 
his enemies.” 

It is easier to understand this as referring to a city and 
temple actually existing, than to one about to be rebuilt. 

Ixvi. 17, “They that sanctify themselves, and purify 
themselves in the gardens behind one tree in the midst, 
eating swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the mouse, 
shall be consumed together, saith the Lord.” 

Ixvi. 20, ‘ And they shall bring all your brethren for an 
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offering unto the Lord . . . to my holy mountain Jeru- 
salem, saith the Lord, as the children of Israel bring an 
offering im a clean vessel into the house of the Lord.” 

Let any one consider these passages without prejudice, 
and say if they do not seem to point to a period of the 
Jewish history which cannot have been that towards the 
end of or immediately after the Captivity. 

I have made no allusion to the passage in chapters lvi. 
and lvii. because the Dean admits that that passage “has all 
the appearance of an earlier fragment incorporated,” and 
of course therefore may be referred, as far as regards internal 
evidence, to the period to which it seems to belong. 

I think it may be fairly said that the result of the fore- 
going comparison of the language in the two portions of 
Isaiah goes to show that the vocabulary used in both 1s, 
virtually, that of one and the same writer. I believe that, 
positively, this evidence may be considered valid, as far as 
it goes; thatif the vocabulary of two works is substantially 
the same, it is so far an indication that they may have 
proceeded from the same mind: but, on the other hand, it 
may be interesting to observe from the following instances 
the possible diversity of language which may obtain in 
works known to be from the same author. So that, even 
if a greater diversity of language in the first and second 
portions of Isaiah than does really exist could be alleged, 
that circumstance would not furnish indubitable proof of 
diversity of authorship. | 

L’Allegro is a poem of 152 lines: it contains about 450 
words ; I] Penseroso is a poem of 176 lines, and contains 
about 578 words; Lycidas is a poem of 193 lines, which 
-are longer than those of either of the other two, most of 
them being heroics: its words are about 725. 

It is plain, therefore, that Milton must have used for 
Il Penseroso 128 words not in L’Allegro, and for Lycidas 
275 not in L’Allegro, and 147 not in Il Penseroso. 

But what is much more remarkable, is the fact that 
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there are only about 125 words common to L’Allegro and 
Tl Penseroso; only about 185 common to Lycidas and 
L’Allegro; only about 140 common to Lycidas and I] Pen- 
seroso; only about 6] common to all three. 

That is,— Milton must have used for Il Penseroso 450 
words not in L’Allegro, and for Lycidas 590 not in L’Al- 
legro. He must have used for Lycidas some 585 words 
not in Il Penseroso, and more than 660 not occurring in 
both together ’*. 

Also, there must be in L’Allegro some 825 words not in 
Tl Penseroso, and 315 notin Lycidas; and there must be in 
Tl Penseroso nearly 440 words not in Lycidas. 

Again, Tennyson’s Lotos-Haters containsabout 590 words; 
(Enone has about 720. Thus the latter must contain 130 
words not in the former; but a comparison shows that 
there are only about 230 words common to the two poems. 
That is, there must be 490 words in Ginone which are not 
in the Lotos-Eaters, and there must be in the Lotos-Eaters 
about 360 words not occurring in (none; that is,—the 
shorter poem has 360 words which the longer one does not 
contain. 


These results are very remarkable; and I should not have 
believed the facts, had I not tested them by actual experi- 
ment. It would, no doubt, be possible to multiply such 
results indefinitely, if the experiment were repeated often 
enough. 


1 The following passages are cited by Dr. Payne Smith (“The Authen- 
ticity and Messianic Interpretation of the Prophecies of Isaiah Vindicated,” 
p- 107) as instances of possible quotation from Isaiah by later writers, show- 
ing acquaintance with his works as in existence then, prior to the date of 
the supposed second Isaiah :—Nah. i. 15, Isa. lii.7. Nah. iii. 7, Isa. li. 19. 
Habe itis. 19, tsa. xiv. 9) 10“— Zeph. 3, 10, sa. xlyi, 8. | Serv. 25) 1sa; 
lix. 2. Jer. xii. 1, Isa. lvii. 1. Jer. xii. 9, Isa. lvi.9. Jer. xiii. 16, Isa. lix. 
9. Jer. xiv. 7, Isa. lix.12. Jer. xlviii.18, Isa. xlvii.1. Ezek. xxiii. 40,41, 
Isa. lvii. 7—9. 
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IV. 


4, The subjects of thought which are prominent in the con- 
cluding division are new, if not in themselves, yet in the 
proportions which they occupy, such as the constant recurrence 
of ‘the Servant of God, and the glories of the enlarged 
Church of the future Jerusalem. 


The expression “my servant,’ for such it is, occurs 
twelve times in chapters xli.—liu. inclusive ; it is not used 
later than chapter liii. It is also applied to Isaiah himself, 
xx. 3, and to Ehakim, xxi. 20, and to David, xxxvii. 35. 
“His servant”? occurs three times, xliv. 26, xlvii. 20, 
tt), 

Besides this, there is “blind as the Lord’s servant,” 
xlu. 19. 

“ Remember these, O Jacob and Israel; for thou art my 
servant,” xliv. 21, ds (the second instance being named 
before), and two instances,—xlix. 5 and 6, respectively,— 
‘<his?7'and “ my 7’ “servant. 7 

This “servant of God,” then, occurring as it does in 
only thirteen out of the twenty-seven chapters, cannot be 
held to characterise the whole twenty-seven, or the remain- 
ing fourteen in which it does not occur. 

Nor are the glories of the enlarged Church of the fie 
Jerusalem a theme by any means strange to the prophet who 
has written chapters xxv. and xxvil. That the mere “ pro- 
portion ” in which these topics are enlarged upon should be 
cited as a proof of different authorship, is surprising, if we 
bear in mind any author who has at one time written 
_ briefly on certain subjects, and afterwards enlarged upon 
the same, or pursued kindred subjects to a fuller and more 
complete result. 

Is it more unlikely that the genius which produced the 
first five chapters should afterwards produce the burdens 
against Moab, Tyre, Egypt, &e.? Or that he who wrote 
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chapters 1.—xxxix. should afterwards write chapters xl.— 
Ixvi.? Is not one, on @ priort grounds, as likely or unlikely 
as the other? In short, this is a question which cannot be 
solved until we have first decided what must necessarily be 
the limits of any poetic or prophetic genius—whether the 
author of A Midsummer Nights Dream could have written 
Othello, or he who wrote The Tempest could have created 
fTamltet. 

In these and all similar questions we can only decide 
upon the facts before us, and not upon merely previous 
considerations. 


he 


5. All the allusions presuppose that Jerusalem (not rs to 
be, but) has been already destroyed ; that the persons to be 
consoled (not will be, but) are already im ewile (see the pas- 
sages cited in Lecture XL. p. 577); that Babylon (not will be, 
but) is in the height of her power ; and that Cyrus and his 
conquests are (not merely foreseen in some distant future, 
but) already well known. 


The passage referred to is the following :—“ The ‘ war- 
fare of Jerusalem is already accomplished,’ xl. 2; ‘she has 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins;’ ‘The 
princes of the sanctuary are profaned,’ xlii. 28; ‘ The holy 
land is waste and desolate;? ‘Zion is forsaken and for- 
gotten,’ xliv. 26, 28, l. 3, Ixn. 4, xlix. 14. 19. 21; ‘The 
holy cities are a wilderness, Zion is a desolation, Jerusalem 
is a desolation;? ‘The holy and beautiful home wherein 
their fathers had worshipped is burned up with fire, and all 
their pleasant things are laid waste,’ xliv. 10, 11, lu. 9, ef. 
hii. 24, li. 2.” 


We may here observe, that the very first words of chapter 
xl. were needless if what is immediately spoken of had 
_ already taken place. There was no need for God’s people 
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to listen to the encouragement, “ Comfort ye, comfort ye,” 
if the return from Captivity had already commenced. That 
very return would be sufficient cause for joy. Whereas, 
here, the people are addressed as still under affliction, and 
needing to be comforted by the prospect of deliverance. 
In short, we may put the case that this was written at the 
time of the Return. Then it must either have been sug- 
gested by the events, or have preceded them ; if it preceded 
them at all, then it was still a prediction, uttered before 
there was any warrant for it in fact, though perhaps not 
much before ; but if at all before, then, still a prediction. 

If contemporaneously or subsequently, then this is only 
a poetical narrative of events actually occurring at the time ; 
in which ease, we have to face this consequence—that the 
people of the time, who constituted the public for whom 
these rhapsodies were written, must have been the willing 
dupes of the man who wrote them. For it is obvious that 
they must either have accepted them as predictions, which 
the writer was shrewd enough to palm off upon them as 
the work of the real Isaiah, or else, knowing that they 
were the production of their own times, they must have 
handed on to their successors the uniform and unfaltering 
tradition of the exact opposite; in short, not only given 
currency to one tradition which was the direct contrary of 
the truth, but so effectually stifled all memory of the fact, 
that the real circumstances of it never came to light till 
they were discovered, not a hundred years ago, among the 
papers of a German critic’. 

And this is a part of the argument which has ever to he 
borne in mind, that the assumption we are dealing with 
not only presupposes skill on the part of the writer, for 
whose existence we have only conjectural evidence, but a 
certain amount of connivance on the part of a jealous and 
hostile public, who would, under all circumstances, have 


2 This was Koppe, in his German translation of Lowth, published 
1779—81. See Smith, Dict. of Bib. vol. i. p. 887, a. 
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been eager to question the pretensions of any one who 
spoke with the kind of authority that the prophets assumed. 
They were the subjects of persecution while they lived; and 
so far from the people of their times abetting them in an 
attempt to deceive posterity (for it comes to this), they 
were, in the majority of cases, violently opposed to them, 
though after their death they, for some reason or other, 
carefully preserved their writings, and held them in the 
highest veneration. 

It is not the same as with the disputed plays of Shak- 
speare: his was a fame that must have slumbered while he 
lived; it did not burst forth till after his death; in the 
interval, it was possible that some works could become 
mingled with his which did not belong to him. In this 
case there was no jealous public to watch the author write 
for the amusement of his audience ; but the prophets wrote 
to reprove, rebuke, exhort, no less than to comfort and con- 
sole, and in many cases they suffered for their truthfulness. 

And this, I apprehend, is a feature in the Biblical litera- 
ture which is not to be paralleled in any other. The 
preservation of the Vedas, for example, was the work of a 
particular caste, who regarded them as their own special 
and exclusive possession. The nations of India who 
believed in them, had no hand in their preservation. It 
was entirely secured by a body of priests who had a vested 
interest in securing it. But with the Biblical writings it 
was quite otherwise. In their case we are met by the 
phenomenon of religious writings by no means exclusively 
preserved by the priests, but honoured and cherished by a 
whole nation, and partly at least by adverse sections of 
that nation, mortally hating one another; and all the time 
by a nation not in any way glorified or flattered by the 
documents they preserved, but in almost every page of 
them rebuked, vilified, and condemned. Jealous as the 
Jewish nation was of its literature, that literature was a 
standing witness against them; it was continually pro- 
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claiming their folly, their stubbornness, and their guilt. 
I believe no parallel instance can any where be found of a 
people cherishing with scrupulous care a body of writings 
whose very existence tended to lower them in the estima- 
tion of the rest of mankind. 


Wa 


6. Except in lvi. 9—lvu. 12 (which has all the appear- 
ance of an earlier fragment incorporated), there is no allusion 
to the peculiar customs of Palestine under the monarchy ; and 
no references to the Assyrian invasion or the other historical 
circumstances, which mark the reigns of Hezekiah and of 
Manasseh. 


If this passage is a “fragment incorporated,” it may be 
assumed that the omission of it will not leave an hiatus 
in the continuous sense of the rest. But let the reader 
judge of the effects when we leave it out. “The Lord 
God which gathereth the outcasts of Israel saith, Yet 
will I gather others to him, beside those that are gathered 
unto him.” “When thou criest, let thy companies 
deliver thee; but the wind shall carry them all away; 
vanity shall take them: but he that putteth his trust 
in me shall possess the land, and shall inherit my holy 
mountain,” &e. Where it will be observed that the one 
fragment ends in a tone of encouragement, and the fol- 
lowing one begins in a tone of reproof and threatening. 
But, in addition to this, it must be observed that, if this 
passage were an old one incorporated, it is not likely that 
any writer would incorporate such a passage unless it were 
applicable to the occasion and circumstances of the time 
when he incorporated it. No one would quote a writer 
unless it suited his purpose to do so; but if it suited this 
writer’s purpose to do so, then we have here evidence of a 
state of things similar to that under the monarchy, to 
which, says the Dean of Westminster, we have no allusion 
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in the latter chapters of Isaiah. But if this was an appro- 
priate description of the manners of the time, then it can 
only be referred to the time of which it is a description ; 
that is, the period of the monarchy, to which, doubtless, 
it may rightly be referred, as it was the work, not of the 
false, but of the true Isaiah. 

However this may be, upon the Dean’s own showing we 
have here a passage which does not fit in well with the recent 
theories about the authorship of these writings, and for 
which therefore another theory has to be invented, in addi- 
tion to the former one, which assigns them to a later 
writer. That is, first we dismember the real Isaiah, and 
then, as that 1s not enough, we dismember yet further the 
false Isaiah to heal the breaches occasioned by our dismem- 
berment of the first; and all this, rather than accept what 
positive evidence there is, to show that there never was 
more than one. Has any other writer, not in the canon 
of Scripture, ever been treated in this arbitrary manner ? 
Can this with justice be termed exact criticism ? 


VIL. 


7. A few parallels may be adduced from Micah’s allusions 
to the Captivity ; but they differ in this material point, that 
Micah (iv. 10) speaks of it as still to come, Isaiah (xl. 2, 
xlvu. 1, xlvii. 14. 20) as already far advanced. 


Micah iv. 10, is as follows: ‘‘ Be in pain, and labour to 
bring forth, O daughter of Zion, like a woman in travail: 
for now shalt thou go forth out of the city, and thou shalt 
dwell in the field, and thou shalt go even to Babylon ; 
there shalt thou be delivered ; there the Lord shall redeem 
thee from the hand of thine enemies.” 

Isaiah xl. 2, is, “Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, 
and ery unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.”’ 


U 
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xlvu. 1, “Come down, and sit in the dust, O virgin 
daughter of Babylon, sit on the ground, there is no throne, 
O daughter of the Chaldeans: for thou shalt no more be 
called tender and delicate.” 

xlvin. 14. 20, “All ye, assemble yourselves, and hear ; 
which among them hath declared these things? The Lord 
hath loved him: he will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his 
arm shall be on the Chaldeans.” “Go ye forth of Babylon, 
flee ye from the Chaldeans, with a voice of singing declare 
ye, tell this, utter it even to the end of the earth; say ye, 
The Lord hath redeemed his servant Jacob.” 

We are asked to believe that the first of these passages 
was written some hundred and odd years before the Cap- 
tivity; that the last three were written either during the 
Return from it or subsequently. Now, if the first was 
really written a hundred years previously, and we indeed 
believe it, we shall not find it hard to believe that the 
others may have been. ‘They differ principally in form. 
The first is partly a direct future; the last poetically re- 
presents the future as a present. But, in point of fact, the 
first is, after all, only in part a future; for “ Be in pain, 
and labour to bring forth, O daughter of Zion, like a 
woman in travail,” is, to all intents and purposes, a direct 
present, or, at least, an immediate future, for the event 
spoken of is regarded as imminent. I do not think, there- 
fore, that much stress can be laid upon a comparison of 
these passages, either way. Certain it is, however, that 
the words in xlvii. 14, “ He will do his pleasure on Baby- 
lon, and his arm shall be on the Chaldeans,” speak of an 
event which is distinctly future. The real truth 1s, that 
~ these and similar passages must depend for their interpre- 
tation upon the light in which we regard them. Most 
assuredly, no one who believes in the integrity of the book 
known by the name of Isaiah will be led by a comparison 
between them to a belief that the latter chapters are the 
work of a sub-Captivity writer. 
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VII. 


8. The continuous and elaborate style confirms the suppo- 
sition that the book belongs to the period when, as we see im 
LHzekiel, the speaker and the actor are exchanged ie the 
writer. (See Lecture XL.) 


Even admitting this as a fact, and it is, doubtless, more 
or less true, there is nothing whatever improbable in sup- 
posing that during the period of a long life like that of 
Isaiah, he should have discharged the functions of speaker, 
actor, and writer. There is no reason why: each should 
not be the other, or why the same man should not suc- 
cessively, or at one and the same time, be all three. Lord 
Derby, in the year 1864, was leader of the Opposition, 
head of the Conservative party, the greatest orator in the 
House of Lords, and the translator of Homer. Milton at 
one time was secretary to Cromwell, and at another wrote 
Areopagitica and Paradise Lost. 


TX: 


9. The order of the books in the Babylonian Talmud con- 
firms the supposition that there were believed to be im the 
Book of Isaiah portions of a date subsequent to Jeremiah 
and Hzekiel. 1. Jeremiah; 2. Ezekiel; 8. Isaiah; 4. the 
Twelve Minor Prophets. 


This is perhaps the weightiest of the reasons advanced 
for the opinion maintained. Two points, however, are to 
be noticed. 1. The order of the books as elsewhere given. 
2. The possibility of this classification arising from the 
nature of the writings. There is much more of action 
and direct personal mission in the works of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel than in those of Isaiah. In them the transition from 
history to pure prophecy is more gradual than it could 
have been in Isaiah, and possibly for this reason he preceded 
the twelve minor prophets, as being more generically allied 
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tothem: the part they played in the history of their time 
being mainly, to us, conjectural, which was certainly not 
the case with Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

But in truth the reason is assigned by the Jews them- 
selves. The Talmud places Isaiah after Ezekiel, because 
the books of Kings end in the Desolation, Jeremiah is 
wholly occupied with it, Ezekiel begins in it, and Isaiah 
is wholly occupied with the Consolation. Therefore they 
connected the Desolation with the Consolation, and the 
Consolation with the Desolation. See Buxtorf, Tiberias, c. 
11. Parker’s De Wette, 1. 17. 


X. 


10. In Hera i. 1, it is not Isaiah but Jeremiah, who is 
quoted as having foretold the deliverance by Cyrus ; and this 
as the more remarkable when contrasted with the later version 
of the same events in Josephus (Ant. xi. 1, § 2), who expressly 
cites Isaiah as the author of the predictions which induced 
the act of Cyrus. 


We will quote the passages referred to atlength. “ Now 
in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the word of 
the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he 
made a proclamation,” &c. It must be remembered that 
in Jeremiah xxv. 12, these words occur: “ And it shall 
come to pass, when seventy years are accomplished, that 
I will punish the king of Babylon, and that nation, saith 
the Lord,’ &c. And in xxix. 10, these words: “ For thus 
_ saith the Lord, That after seventy years be accomplished at 
Babylon I will visit you, and perform my good word to you 
in causing you to return to this place.” It must also be 
borne in mind that there is ~o passage in Isaiah predict- 
ing the duration of the captivity, but only somewhat ob- 
scurely giving the name of the king—which, however, if it 
be Isaiah would be disallowed—under whom the Return 
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was to take place. The passage in Ezra may refer to one as 
appropriately as to the other, perhaps seeing he starts with 
a given date, namely, 1 Cyrus, more appropriately to the 
former than to the latter. Certainly to assume that he must 
refer to Isaiah is to beg the whole question at issue. 

The passage from Josephus is as follows:—“ This was 
known to Cyrus by his reading the book which Isaiah left 
behind him of his prophecies, for this prophet said that God 
had spoken thus to him in a secret vision:—‘ My will is 
that Cyrus, whom I have appointed to be king over many 
and great nations, send back my people to their own land and 
build my temple.’ This was foretold by Isaiah one hundred 
and. forty years before the temple was demolished.” I need 
not remind the reader that no such passage occurs either in 
the true or the false Isaiah. But it may be necessary to 
recall to his memory the opening passage of Josephus which 
precedes the one already quoted. “In the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus, which was the seventieth from the day that 
our people were removed out of their own land into Baby- 
lon, God commiserated the captivity and calamity of these 
poor people, according as he had foretold to them by Jere- 
miah the prophet, before the destruction of the city, that 
after they had served Nebuchadnezzar and his posterity, 
and after they had undergone that servitude seventy years, 
he would restore them again to the land of their fathers, 
and they should build their temple, and enjoy their ancient 
prosperity ; and these things God did afford them; for he 
stirred up the mind of Cyrus, and made him write this 
throughout all Asia: ‘Thus saith Cyrus the kmg: Since God 
Almighty hath appointed me to be king of the habitable 
earth, I believe that he is that God which the nation of the 
Israelites worship, for indeed he foretold my name by the 
prophets, and that I should build him a house at Jerusalem 
in the country of Judah.’” And then he goes on as before 
quoted, “This was known to Cyrus,” &e. Now it is quite 
plain that dy the omission of this first paragraph Josephus 
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has been entirely misrepresented, for instead of his words 
being at all out of harmony with those of Ezra, they 
altogether confirm them. ‘They explain the meaning of 
Ezra’s reference, which is to the duration of the captivity 
as declared by Jeremiah ; andin addition to this furnish us 
with very important evidence (whatever its worth may be, 
which is of no concern now) as to the authorship of those 
writings which mention Cyrus by name. I cannot, there- 
fore, but think, that to represent any “ contrast” as exist- 
ing in a remarkable way between Ezraand Josephus in the 
places quoted is hardly fair, and most certainly to base any 
theory upon statements thus wrested from the fact, is 
neither wise nor critical, for it is to prepare the way for its 
complete overthrow. 


XI. 


11. The amalgamation of the two Prophets would be suff- 
ciently explamed, either by the well-known practice of Hastern 
scribes, of combining together two or more works, following 
each other in the same collection, or by the undoubted occa- 
sional likeness of style between the first and second portions. 


This proposed explanation may be very true, and the 
practice referred to well known, but it has still to be shown 
how it was that these two works, if they are two, came to 
follow each other in the same collection. On the supposi- 
tion there must have been an interval of nearly two hundred 
years between the writers, and how came it that they were 
brought into such immediate juxtaposition that they were 
amalgamated as the work of one man, and why did the 
second give place to the first, rather than the first to the 
‘second? ‘These are difficulties we create for ourselves by 
this theory of a late Isaiah, and we have a right to ask 
these questions. Again, the undoubted occasional likeness 
of style, which the Dean admits, as far as it holds good 
tends to shake any argument founded on the alleged dif- 
ference of style between the first and second portions. 
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XII. 


12. Simelar instances of agglomerating several works under 
the same name are to be found, probably in the prophecies of 
Zechariah, certainly in the Psalter of David, and wm the 
Twelve Minor Prophets (called in the Babylonian Talmud by 
the single name of ‘the Fourth Later Prophet’). 


The case of the prophecies of Zechariah we need not con- 
sider: it is only mentioned as “prodably” similar ; it is, at 
least, doubtful whether or not it is. The case of the 
“ Psalter’ is not “similar” at all, inasmuch as it does not 
appear either in the Hebrew, the Septuagint, or the Vul- 
gate, as the “ Psalter of David,” and if it is called so it is 
simply for the sake of convenience, the majority of the 
Psalms being his—many others are ostensibly and professedly 
by other persons. In the Hebrew the collection appears 
as one of “ Psalms” or “ Praises.” The case of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets is hardly worthy of remark, because it is 
obvious that the Babylonian Talmud in calling them the 
Fourth Later Prophet, only did so for purposes of classifica- 
tion and not under any circumstances to indicate or suggest 
an identity of authorship, which clearly is indicated in the 
instances of Zechariah and Isaiah. They are called in the 
Hebrew simply “The Twelve,” but were counted as one 
book, in the same way as Ruth was counted with Judges. 


XII. 


18. Jn Mark i. 2, 8, according to the best MSS, the Pro- 
phecies not only of Isa. xl. 3, but of Mal. iii. 1, are included 
under the name of ‘Isaiah the Prophet, an exact parallel 
to the amalgamation in question. 


he verses of St. Mark are as follows :—“ The beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; as it is 
written in the prophets, Behold, I send my messenger 
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before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight :” the references 
of course, being to Mal. ii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3. This is the 
received reading, but the best manuscripts have, “ As it is 
written in Isaiah the Prophet,’ which is doubtless “an 
exact parallel to the amalgamation in question.” But no 
one for a moment would infer from it that Malachi was 
written by Isaiah, or that St. Mark thought so. If this 
reading is genuine it is simply a somewhat loose way of 
quoting from two prophets by the name of the greater. It 
is a totally different thing from an editor, however un- 
critical, putting together consciously the works of two 
distinct authors, and thereby insinuating or leaving it to be 
inferred that they were one, and so successfully imposing 
upon the public of his day and of after ages, that there 
should be no vestiges of a tradition even of the existence 
of the second author, and that his name should be entirely 
forgotten, and that he should only, after the lapse of nearly 
one hundred generations, be rescued from oblivion by the 
creative imagination of German eritics, and spoken of as 
“The Great Unnamed,” Der grosse Ungenannte. 

It is, moreover, evident that the solitary instance of this 
quotation by St. Mark is not important enough to out- 
weigh positive evidence to the contrary, of which there is, 
as we have seen, abundance; and it certainly cannot be 
appealed to in support of a theory like the one we are 
combating, if the remainder of the evidence upon which 
it is supposed to rest, is proved to be insufficient and at 
the best extremely doubtful. 


It is true that these peculiarities may be explained by the 
hypothesis of an ecstatic transportation of the earlier Pro- 
phet out of his own time into the middle of the next centugy. 
But such a hypothesis is without any other example in the 
Scriptures. ven granting the interpretation of the Book of 
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Daniel and of the Apocalypse which makes those two books 
predict minutely historical events of the remotest future, yet 
in each case the position in which the Prophet is placed is 
that of his own time—Daniel at Babyton, St. John at Patmos; 
whereas, the Isaiah of the second portion (xl. to lxvi.), zs 
altogether removed from the reign of Hezekiah or Manasseh, 
and the practical appeals of his prophetic office would be as 
unmeaning, if addressed to the Jews of that period, as they 
are full of instruction, when considered as addressed to the 
Jews of the period of the Captivity. The second portion of 
the prophecies, as having been for so many ages incorporated 
with the first, and as partaking so largely of the style and 
sprit of Isaiah, can still be called by his name. But the 
essential connection of these Prophecies with the period of the 
Captwity is a fact which must equally remain, whatever 
opinion we form of their date or their author. 


1 Asin Jos. Ant. xi. 1.2. LEcclus. xlviii.24. Matt. iii. 8. Mark i. 2, 3. 
Luke iv. 17. Rom. x. 16, 30. 


From what has gone before, it does not appear that the 
earlier prophet has transported himself into times not his 
own; on the contrary, it seems that he has rather given 
evidence of having written when the polity of his nation 
was still undestroyed. “The essential connection of these 
Prophecies with the period of the Captivity ” is not denied ; 
on the contrary, their reference to the events of that period 
is insisted on as a proof of their really predictive character, 
while the manner in which they bear upon those events, at 
once vague, indefinite, and indistinct, seeming to allude to 
them, and yet, at the same time, transcending the limits of 
any possible allusions either to the heroes or the circum- 
stances of the time, furnishes an apt illustration of the true 
character of the prophetic impulse by which the writer was 
enabled, in a way that we believe has no counterpart or 
parallel in other literature, to indite compositions that of 
necessity he could not altogether have understood himself, 
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and that could not, in the nature of things, be understood 
by others till the key to their interpretation was supplied 
by the course and development of history. | 

Had these prophecies been written in the age of the 
Return, we may safely say that their allusions to the events 
of the time would have been much more definite and un- 
mistakable. Their very indistinctness shows them to have 
been not contemporary with or subsequent to that period of 
Return from Captivity, and therefore is an indication that 
they have rightly been referred by tradition to the age of 
Hezekiah, and consequently to the first Isaiah. 

There can be no question but that the difficulty to some 
minds of acknowledging an actual prediction lies at the 
bottom of the supposed necessity for a second Isaiah ; once 
establish the existence of such a thing as a fact, and a 
large area of ground is cleared. 

Now, it always seems to me that something very like a 
prediction is found, not in the latter chapters of Isaiah, but 
in the very first. It will not be disputed that the first 
chapter, if any, may rightly be assigned to the first Isaiah. 
But no one can read that chapter and not feel that the 
picture it draws of the condition of the nation is one of 
utter desolation—of desolation so complete that we can 
conceive of no circumstances in the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, or Hezekiah, that could have justified it. 
Commentators are perplexed and divided as to the period 
to be selected, thereby showing the existence of the latent 
feeling. I myself cannot believe that at any period within 
the prescribed limits this picture was actually realised ; 
and yet if it was drawn from the life, it is too vivid not to 
have been realised. I do not believe it was an exaggerated 
picture of a real condition. I am much rather disposed to 
believe, though here I stand alone, that the desolation 
depicted is that of the coming Captivity, the terrible 
completeness of which, as a punishment for terrible sins, 
the prophet in vision sees, and as he sees describes it. 
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Never before in the history of Israel, since it became a 
kingdom, was this picture verified ; but when the kingdom 
had passed away, it was verified in minute detail. Then 
the country was desolate ; the cities burned with fire ; then 
strangers devoured the land im the presence of the remnant 
that was left; then it was desolate as overthrown by 
strangers. Then the daughter of Zion was indeed left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, 
as a besieged city. 

And in support of this view, it is remarkable that each 
of the epithets employed in the seventh verse is unre- 
stricted as to time: it may be past, present, or future, 
as determined by the context; but surely an important 
point has escaped the critics—that the first verb in the 
eighth verse, which really gives the note of time to the 
whole sentence, is neither past nor present, but distinctly 
and unmistakably future: “ For the daughter of Zion shall 
be left as a cottage in a vineyard, &c.,” declares the. 
prophet, as a recompense for the flagrant vices, social and 
political, he had before complained of. That is, we have 
here the first note sounded, which was afterwards prolonged 
with such awful solemnity by Jeremiah, of the warning 
given by God that some terrible calamity—a calamity no 
less than the deportation of the people to Babylon—was 
hanging over the devoted kingdom. ‘The seventh and 
eighth verses are a prophetic delineation of a condition 
about to ensue, zot an historic picture of one actually 
existing. ask any one to read the chapter with a view to 
this idea, and then to decide whether it is not at least con- 
sistent throughout, and therefore possible. 

In fact, if we will receive it, the first chapter of Isaiah 
contains the promise both of the Desolation and the Con- 
solation: verses 7, 8, 9. 20. 24, 25. 30, 31, speak of the 
wrath that was to burst, though long delayed, after the voice 
of this prophet and others whom God had sent unto Israel 
rising up early and sending them had been disregarded ; 
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while verses 26, and 27, speak no less plainly in the midst 
of the threatened Desolation of the promised Consolation 
which was to follow it, and which it was the special task of 
this prophet, may be in his later years, certainly in the 
latter portions of his writings, to herald and proclaim. 

But once allow that the first Isaiah, even in the latter 
years of Uzziah (vi. 1), had foreseen theDesolation, and had 
promised the Consolation that should succeed it, and the 
supposed necessity of imagining a second Isaiah two 
centuries later vanishes altogether; for as a matter of 
fact, the writings of the first Isaiah, if our interpretation is 
correct, present us with phenomena no less remarkable 
which cannot be explained on merely natural principles. 

I have not mentioned this because I believe it to be the 
only passage in the early chapters of Isaiah referring to 
distant events, or to these events, but because to understand 
this chapter thus seems to me to throw great light upon it. 
As a matter of fact, the real title of the prophets to the 
name they bear, and their real claim to possessing, in a 
supernatural manner, the power of prediction, does not rest 
upon the establishment of this or that fulfilled prophecy, 
but upon the cast and tenour of their writings as a whole. 
Let any man read the second chapter of Isaiah, for 
example, and say whether or not there is prediction there— 
let him say whether or not that has been fulfilled—whether 
or not it remains still to be fulfilled. To my mind, the 
superhuman and Divine character of these writings is 
stamped upon them in ineffaceable letters. I read it there 
broad and deep; but start with the denial of its existence, 
and who shall prove it to exist ? 


THE END. 


GILBERT AND RIVINGTON, PRINTERS, ST. JOHN’S SQUARE, LONDON. 
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